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THE KALAOURI-OEDI ERA 
By 


V. V, MIRASHI 


Although some of the inscriptions dated in the Kalacuri- 
Cedi era were üiscovered in the early decades of the nineteenth 
“century, it was not suspected till about half a century later that 
their dates must be referred to an era different from the Vikfama 
and Saka eras which were then current in different parts of 
India or the Gupta era which had become known from inscrip- 
tions, For instance the date of the Benares plates of Karna dis- 
covered in 480, which was evidently misread by Captain Wilford 
was taken by him to correspond to A. D. 92!, The date ‘ Sarhvat 
932 ° of the Kumbhi plates published in I839? was referred by 
the editors of the grant to the Vikrama Sarhvat and taken to be 
equivalent to A. D. 876, The Kanheri plate was discovered by 
Dr. Bird in l839, but the earliest attempt to date it approximately 
was that of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji who on considerations of 
palaeograbhy referred the inscription to about the sixth cen. 
A. D^ But he then made no conjecture about the era to which 





ti Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX p. 708, On this, General Cunningham 
remarks as follows' “I suspect that the date was read by Wilford as 498 and: 
that he afterwards forgot that he had obtained it from the plates, as he states 
* the grant is dated in the second year of his own era, and also of his reign, 
answering to the Christian year-l92." ( A. S. Ra, Vol. IX, p. 82). 

3 J. A, S, B. Vol. VIII, pp. 48 f. 

3 Ibid, p. 482. : 

* Inscriptions from the Cave-Temples of Western India by J, Burgess 
and Bhagvanlal Indraji. (A. 8, W. 2, ०.30, p. 59), 
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its date 245 should be referred begoad stating that it could not 
be the same as that employed by the Ksafrapas as the 
characters on their coins ere of a much earlier type and that 
it could not be the Gupta era inzhc absence of such expressions 
as Gupta-kala, Guptasya kéla, 3wpta-nrpa-rüjya-bhukii or Sam. 
Dr. Burgess, however, in a note >n Bhagvaulal’s article observed 
as follows: ‘From the form c? characters, I incline to think 
that this inscription may be deted in the Gupta era; the 
Traikütakas, like the Valebh! Senapatis, may have continued 
to use the Gupte era on assuming independence; or it may have 
been adopted from Gujerat The first and approximately 
correct conjecture about the ecozh of the era was made in i859 
by Prof Fitz-Edward Hall in hi3 article on the Bheré-Ghat 
inscription of Alhanadevi dad Samvat 907 and the Tewar 
inscription of the time of Jeyasithhadeva dated Sarhvat 928 
Finding that Alhanadevi was mentioned iir thefo, pur insorip- 
tion as the grand-daughter of Ucayaditya, Dr. Hall conje T Oda. 
that she might have been born about A, D.l00, as her grand 
father Udayaditys, who reigred between Bhoja (circa A. D. 
i050) and Naravarman (A. D. TL04 ), might have flourished about 
A, D. I075. Now, Alhanadevi : cons Narasimha and Jáyasimha 
were reigning in the years ६77 and 928 respectively and her 
great-grandson Ajayasimha veas a minor in the year 932 of an 
. unspecified era. Dr, Hall, thecefore, thought that. her birth 
might have taken place about fhe year 850 of the era to which 
the aforementioned dates refer. He thus suggested that the 
unspecified era used in ths Kalacuri records might have 
commenced about A. D. 25). He had no doubt that the numbers 
did not refer either to the =ra of Salivahana or to that of 
Vikramaditya. But he left i- an open question whether the era 
was that of Valabhi with scma epoch other than A. D. 3l9 or 
some other era till then unkno yn 

In 878, Cunningham announced in the introduction ( p. vi) 
to his 4. S, R., Vol. VII that Ls kad found among the inscrip- 
tions collected by hig assistant B:glar in the eastern part of the 


7 Ibig. 9. 59, n. 2. 
3 J. A. O. 8, Vol. VI{I860},p.i. Ths article was presented to the 
Society on October 26, #859. l 
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Central Provinces in I873~4,! two, which were actually dated in 
the Cedi Saznvatsara and two others in the Kalacuri Samvat? He 
identified the two eras as ‘the princes of Cedi were of the Kalacuri 
branch of the Haihays tribe.’ He further stated that he had exa- 
mined some eight verifiable dates of the era and had found by 
calculation that the era began in A, D, 249, the year 250 A. D. 
being the year l of the Cedi Samvat 

In his A. S. R., Vol. IX (ofa tour in the Central Provinces 
in i873~4 and 874-5) pp.  ,, Cunningham reiterated his con- 
clusion that A. D. 249 was the initial point of the Cedi or Kala- 
curi Samvat, the year 250 being the year I of the era, ‘the Hindu 
reckoning being invariably recorded in complete or expired years 
in the same way as a person's age is reckoned.’ He then gave 
details of the aforementioned eight dates together with the corres- 
ponding week days obtained by calculation in the following form- 


| Calculated 








Cedi 

Sarhvat | A.D. Month and day | weekday 
793 042 Phalguna badi 9, Monday Sunday 
896 4245 Magha sudi 8, Wednesday *Wednesday 
898 447 Aévina sudi 7, Monday Saturday 
902 ii5I Asadha sudi ], Sunday *Sunday 


907 256 Margasiras sudi l, Sunday *Sunday 
909 458 Sravans sudi 5, Wednesday Thursday 
928 प]77 | Srāvaņa sudi 6, Sunday Monday 

928 i7 Magha badi i0, Monday *Monday 





Cunningham's calculations did not yield quite satisfactory 
results as only in four out of the above eight oases, the dates 
were found to beregular. In three other cases, the dates agreed 
within one day - an amount of deviation which, he thought, was 
not uncommon in Hindu dates. Cnnningham’s calculations are 
not, however, found to be correct in all cases Even with his 








! Seo Nos, 57 and 65 of the Appendix at the end of this article. Tho 
numbers of inscriptions cited in the present artiole refer to that Appendix. 

2 See Nos, 44 and 45. ` 

8 They are starred in the table given above. 

* In justice to Cunningham it must be stated that on p. 86 of the same 
volume (IX) he says, ‘By calculation also I find that in the year 04 
(?042) or 793 of the Cedi Sarhvat according to this reckoning, the 9th day 
of Ph&lguna badi was a Monday 


^ 
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epoch the first date regularly corresponds to Monday, the i8th 
January, A. D. 042, and the sixth for intercalary Sr&vana ! to 
Wednesday the 2nd July, ii58, Secondly, in order to get the 
corresponding year of the Christian era, he added 249 to the Cedi 
date in all cases, whether the latter fell in Ásádha or in Phalguna, 
as if the Cedi year completely coincided with the Christian year. 
Thirdly, he took all dates without exception to be in expired 
years. As regards the general correctness of Cunningham’s 
epoch, however, there was no doubt, for the dates he assigned to 
Kalacuri kings on its basis were generally corroborated by the 
synchronisms known from the inscriptions of the Kalacuri, 
Rastrakita, Calukya, Paramāra and Pratihara dynasties.” In 
the Introduction ( pp, vii-viii ) to the same volume, Cunningham 
adduced further evidence to support his conclusion .about the 
epoch of the era. He pointed out that Abu Rihan? writing about 
A. D. I030-I03} referred to Gangeya as a contemporary king of 
Dahala and that from his Vikram@nkacarita Bilhaņa seems to 


have resided at the court of Raja Karna of Dahala from A. D. , 


4070 to A. D. ॥075, These dates, he showed, agreed with the 
approximate periods which he had assigned to tbe Kalacuri 
kings by the genealogical reckoning of his chronology. 

In the mean-while some inscriptions of the Gurjara dynasty 
had been discovered in Western India. The dates Sarnvat 380 and 
385 of two of them viz. the two sets of Kaira plates of Dadda II‘ 
were at first referred to the Vikrama era; but after the discovery 
of a third grant viz. the Ilao plates of Dadda-Praéantarága, 
which was explicitly dated in the year 4L7 of the Saka era, the 





} Cunningham seems to have taken the month to be nija-Sravaya, for 
the Sth tithi of bright fortnight of nija Sravana commenced 5h, 20 m. on 
Thursday. For verifying dates I bave used throughout, S. K., Pil'ay's Indian 
Ephemera, . 

2 Cunningham, A. S. R., Vcl. IX pp. 84-7 ; L00-I44. 

8 He is more widely known by his name Alberuni. 

4 Nos. 73 and l4. These wera discovered about A. D, i827, They were first 
published by J. Prinsep in J.4.£.B., Vol, VII, pp. 908 ff. and subsequently by 
Dowson in J.R.A. Sa N. S., Vol. I, pp. 247 ff, and by Fleet in Ind. Ant, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 8L. — 

5 Ed. by Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar, J. Bom. Br. R. A, &, Vol. X. pp. 9, 
and with faosimile by Fleet in Tnd. Ant., Vol. XILI, pp. 6 ff, These and 
similar plates of Dadda Prasantaraga dated ir. the Saka era, are now proved 
to be spurious. g 
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dates of ths aforementioned two Kaira grants and also the date 486 
of the odd Kavi plate! of Jayabhata subsequently discovered, in 
all of which the era was unspecified, were referred to the Saka era. 

In 884, Dr. Bhagvanlal published the Navsari grant of Jaya- 
bhata ( III} dated Monday or Tuesday, the full-moon day of 
Magha, Sarhvat 456 on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, 
This grant mentions in connection with Dadda, the great-grand- 
father of the donor Jayabhata, that he protected a prince of 
Valabh! against the Emperor (Parameégvara ) Sri-Harsadeva. 
Dr. Bhagvanlal naturally identified the latter with Harsa- 
vardhana, the well-known king of ThaneSvar and Kanauj, 
who ruled from A, D. 606 to A. D. 648, As Dadda, the first prince 
mentioned in the Nausari grant, was thus proved to have 
flourished in: the first half of the seventh century A. D., it was 
clear that the date 456 of the Nausari grant of that Dadda’s - 
great-grandson Jayabhata could not be referred to the Saka era. 
Dr, Bhagvanlal had again obtained four other grants of the 
Calukya dynasty discovered in Gujerat, two of which made by 
Sryüsraya Siladitya were found to be dated in Samvat 42 and 
449, the third made by Mangalaraja in ( Saka ) 658 and the 
fourth by Pulakesi-vallabha Avanijana$raya in Samvat 490, * 
From the genealogical portions of these grants it was clear that 
all these princes were sons of Jayasirhhavarman, who was 
himself a son of PulakeSin IT, the famous king-of the Early 
Calukya Dynasty. From these data Dr. Bhagvanlal concluded 
that the dates 456 and 486 of the Gurjara grants and 42, 443 and 
490 of the Calukya grants referred to, an era different from the 
Saka era, which was used in Gujerat in the seventh and eighth 
centuries A. D. He conjecturally fixed A, D. 244-5 as the initial 
year and A, D, 245-6 as the year of that era and identified it 
with the era of the Traikütakas, of which the two hundred and 
forty-fifth year is mentioned in Dr, Bird's Kànheri plate. 

The nearness of the epoch A. D. 244-245 suggested by 
Dr. Bhagvanlal to the epoch of the Cedi era ( A. D. 249 ) led 
No. 28. Ind. Ant., Vol. V. pp. 709, 
No. 23. Ibid., Vol, XIII pp. 70 ff, 
See Nos, 20 and 22. ; 


See No. 28. E 
See No, 8. Ind, Ant., Vol, XIII, p. 76. 


* ` 
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General Cunningham to suspect that the two eras mii 
identical. Calculating on this supposition, he found th 
date of the Nausári grant ‘ Monday or Tuesday, the l5th 
the bright fortnight of Magha of Samvat 456, on the occas 
an eclipse of the moon’ corresponded to the 2nd February 
706 which was a Tuesday and on which occurred an ecl: 
the moon. He also found that tho date of the Kavi plate 
day, the I0fh day of the bright fortnight of the month Asa 
Sarhvat 486’ regularly corresponded to Sunday, the 24tl 
A. D. 736,' In both these cases the corresponding Christia 
was obtained by adding 250 to the (Cedi) year showing ( 
that the epoch of the Cedi era was not A.D. 249, but A.D. 24 


- In 0884, in his article on the Pardi plates of Dahrasgen: 
lished in the J. Bom, Br. R, A. S. ( Vol. XVI, p. 347) Dr. 
vanlal Indraji accepted the view. that the era used by the 
jaras and the Calukyas of Gujerat commenced in A, D, 24 
pointed out that it was distinctly called the era of the Traik: 
in Dr, Bird’s Kanheri plate, He referred the date 207 of the 
plates of the Traikütaka king Dahrasena to the same er 
observed that the grant afforded indisputable corroboration 
existence of the Traikütaka dynasty which he had deduce 
Dr. Bird’s plate. 

In the same year Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar published his 
- History of the Deccan (first ed.) in which he questioned the c 
ness of Dr. Bhagvanlal's view that the date 42 of Sryi 
Siladitya’s grant is in an era with 250 A, D. as its initia 
on the ground that ‘the interval between the two b: 
Mangalaraja and Sryaéraya becomes 60 years which unque 
ably is too long.?’ He further suggested that the date was 
Gupta era which was one of those in ordinary use in Gujer 


In I886, Dr. Bhagvanlal contributed a paper entitled 
New Grants of the Calukya Dynasty’ tothe International O 
Congress, Vienna, in which he pointed out that Dr. Bhand: 
view that the grants of the Gujerat Calukyas are dated : 





3 See Fleet's note on Pandit Bhagvanlal's article on the "Nausüri 
of Jayabhata IIL, Ind, Ant., Vol XIII, pp. 76-7. 
2 Barly History of the. Deccan (first ed. ), p. 305, 


* 


W, 
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Gupta era would lead to the conclusion that Sryssraya reigned 
as Yuvaraja from 00 to 32 years later than his younger brother 
Mangalaraja who was a king, which was clearly impossible. He 
further made some ingenious suggestions about the circumstances 
which led to the foundation of the era. The founder of the era, 
according to him, was the king Iévaradatta who interrupted the rule 
of the Western Ksatrapas and whose coins dated in the first and 
second years of his reign show that he assumed the titles Raja 
and Ksatrapa. ' Other kings’, he proceeded to state, ' bearing 
names, which end in datia, have left their records in the caves 
of Nasik and state-that they are Abhiras by caste. This 
circumstance permits us to infer that they belong to the Abhira 
dynasty, which, probably coming by sea from Sindh conquered 
the western coast and made Triküta its capital. Isvaradatta 
whom I consider to belong to it, probably attacked and obtained 
a.victory over the Ksatrapas. After he had consolidated hig 
power he issued his own coins, copying the Ksatrapa currency 
of the district, His coins particularly resemble those of the 
Ksatrapa Viradiman and his brother Vijayasena. The end of the 
reign of the latter falls, as the coins show, in the year (70 of the 
Ksatrapa era, If we take this to be the Saka era, the time of 
Tsvaradatta’s conquest will fall just about the same time as the 
foundation of the Traikütaka or Kalacuri era. This agreement 
induces me to consider Isvaradatta as its founder. It seems 
further that the reign of the Traikiitakas did not last long as 
Viradáman's son Rudrasena appears to have regained power and 
to have driven his foe out of the country. The Traikitakas then 
probably retired to the Central Provinces and there assumed the 
name Haihaya and Kulacuri. Afterwards the kings of this 
dynasty appear to have taken possession of their former capital 
Triküta at the time of the final destruction of the Ksatrapa 
power. Dahrasena must have ascended the throne just about this 
time which was the year 207+70 or 377 of the Saka era, ! ' 


Till I88%, scholars were engaged in pointing out in a general 
way the epoch of the Cedi or Traikütaka era. A definite sugges- 
tion about the month and the thé of its actual commencement 





} See Trans, Inter, Or. Conf. Vienna, 880, Aryan Section, p. 224-22, 
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was first made by Prof, Kielhorn !jwho in his letters published 
in the Academy of December 0 and ,24, i887 and January 4, 
I8882 announced that his caleulations of numerous weekdays of 
later Cedi inscriptions showed fhat the Cedi era began not in 
249, but in 248 A. D. Later on, in an article published on the 
Nachrichten der Ges, Wissenschaften Gottingen, ( 888 ), pp. 387-जीा. 
and another in Indian Antiquary (Vol. XVII, pp. 25 ff) of August 
888, Dr, Kielhorn showed from an examination of l2 dates of 
. the Kalacuris and their feudatories and two of the Gurjaras, that 
‘the only equation which yields correct weekdays for those Cedi 
inscriptions in which the week-day is mentioned is Cedi Sarhvat 
O = A, D. 248-249 and Cedi Sarhvat  — A. D. 249-250, and that 
if we wish to work out the dates by a uniform process we must 
take the Cedi year to commence with the month Bhadrapada and 
must accordingly start from July 28, A. D. 249 = Bhadrapada 
gu, di. lof the northern Vikrama year 307 current as the first 
day of the first current year of the Cedi era’. Ina note Kielhorn 
remarked that a year beginning with the month A$vina would 
suit the dates examined by him as well as one beginning with Bha- 
drapada and (if the dates are to be worked out by a uniform 
process ) the former would appear to be more suitable than the 
latter. He preferred however the Bhddrapadaidi year because 
* Alberuni does mention a year beginning with Bhadrapada,’ ® 
As regards the arrangement of the fortnights, Kielhorn showed 
from three dates that it was the pürnimünla one in which the 
dark half of a month precedes the light half, 


Kielhorn’s calculations made on the basis of the epoch of 
A. D. 248-49 showed that of the fourteen dates examined by 
him in none of which the year is specified either as current or as 
expired, eleven were found recorded in current years, two in 
expired years and one in a year which may be taken as current 
if the Cedi year was .4évinddi and expired if it was Bhadrapadads, 





! Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit had earlier come to the conclusion that nearly 
all of the ten Kalaouri or Cedi dates would work out correctly with the 
epoch of A. D, 248-249, but his results were not published for the reasons 
stated by Dr. Fleet in the Introd, to C. I, L, Vol. IIT, 9. 9, ( published in 
I888). 

3 See Ind. Ant, Vol, XVII, p. १870, n. 24. 

Ibid, Vol XVII, p. 23.5, 
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This proportion of ihe current and expired years of the Cedi 
era was, however, the reverse of what Kielhorn himself found 
in the case of other eras such as the Vikrama, Saka and Newar 
eras, It was pointed out by Dr. Bhandarkar! and others in con- 
nection with the question of the epoch of the Gupta-Valabhi era 
that the Hindu’s usual, though not invariable, way of expres- 
sing a date was not in the year so and so, but after so many 
years had elapsed since such and such an event had taken place. 
The case of the Cedi era, which seemed to be an exception to the 
general rule, was cited by Dr. Fleet ? in support of his views that 
the years of the Gupta era which are not qualified either as 
current or expired should be taken as current, This controversy 
about the general custom of the Hindus in dating their records 
during the middle ages led Kielhorn to revise his conclusion 
about the epoch of the Cedi era. In his article ‘Die Epoch 
der, Codi Aera’ in the Fesigruss an Roth and in another 
on the Bheré~Ghat inscription of Alhanadevi in Hp. Ind, 
Vol II, both of which were published in i893,? Kielhorn 
expressed his opinion that in conformity with the common usage 
observed in the case of other eras the epoch of the Cedi era 
should be fixed in such a way that all or at least a great majority - 
of the available verifiable dates would be in expired years. He, 
therefore, proposed A, D. 247-48 as the epoch of the era, As 
regards the beginning of the year, he drew attention to the follow. 
ing remarks in Colebrooke’s letter written at Nagpur on the 30th 
October, L799— ‘The New year begins here with the light fort- 
night of Asvina, but opening in the midst of Durga’s festival, 
New Year's day is only celebrated on the l0th lunar day.’ Kielhorn 
thought that the Agvinadi year which was current down to Cole: 
brooke’s time in a part of the country previously included in the 
Cedi kingdom might be reminiscent of the Cedi year and as such 








- l See his article ‘The Epoch of the Gupta Era’ (I886) pub, in the 
J. Bom. Br. R. A. Sy Vol. XVII, part II ( 887-889 ). 

2 See his article ‘Tho Gupta-Valabhi Era’ in Ind. Ant, Vol XX 
( 489 ), p. 387. 

8 Kielhorn first stated his view in an article published in the Transa» 
ctions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, Vol, I ( 893), 
p.428, The Congress was held in London from the 5th to the l2th September 
॥892. : 
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a year suited all the twelve Cedi dates known till then, he fixed 
the 5th September (ASvina Su.di. I) A.D. 248 as the first day of the 
first current year and the 26th August ( ASvina Su.di. L ) A.D. 249 
as the first day of the first expired year of the Cedi era. He next 
showed that all the twelve verifiable dates of the Latar Kalacuris 
which were known till then were, without exception, in expired 
years! Thetwo early dates of the Nausāri and Kavi plates of 
Jayabhata III, however, presented difficulties which Kielhorn 
acknowledged in the foot-notes to his List of Northern Inscriptions 
published in [898-99 as an appendix to the Ep. Ind., Vol. V2 
Three more Cedi dates containing sufficient data for verifica- 
tion were discovered and calculated by  Kielhorn before his 
death - viz. () the Sarnath fragmentary Buddhist Stone inscrip- 
tion of the time of Karna dated Sal rnvatsara 60070. Asvina 
( Aévina ) sudi 6 Ravau (corresponding, for the expired Kalacuri 
year 80, to Sunday, the 4th October A. D. ॥058) ? (2) Tahan- 
kāpār (first plate) of Pamparaja dated Sarzvata(t) 965, Bhadra- 
pada-vadi 7 [०] Mrga-ri( r)kse Sol ma dine (corresponding, for 
the current year 945, to Monday, the 2th August A. D. 2l3 )* 
and (3) Tahankapar (second plate) of Pamparija dated 
Samat 966 ... Isva(éva)ra-samwatsaré Kürt( tti )ka-müse Citra 
fi( r)kge Ravi-idine Sury-oparüge ( corresponding, for the expired 
Cedi year 966, to Sunday the 5th October A. D. i2i4 ), 5 Besides, 
he found it necessary to change his reading and the correspond- 
ing Christian date in the case of one of the previously known 
twelve Cedi dates viz, (4) that of the Sheorinaràyána image 
inscription which he now read as Kalacuri~samvatsara 898 Asvina~ 
sudi 7 Soma-dine from a photograph supplied by Dr..( then Mr.) 
D. R. Bhandarkar and found by calculation to correspond, for the 
O6urrent Cedi year 898, to Monday, the 24 September A. D. 
445, ° . 
Kielhorn's final view that the epoch of the Cedi era is A. D. 
247-248 was confirmed by. these new dates; for while two of 
them ( viz., and 3) might have been taken as current years with 
the epoch of A, D. 248-49, the other two (viz. 2 and 4) would have 





i Festgruss an Roth, pp. 33-56, — ? See p. 57, n. 6 and 7. 
8 4. B. I. An, Rep. i906—I907, p. 00. 5 Ep. Ind., Vol, IX, p. 29. 
$ Ibid, Vol. IX, p. 29. 6 Ibid. Vol. IX, p. 30. 
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appeared irregular according to that epoch. The latter dates again 
showed that ‘ Kalacuri years, occasionally and exceptionally, are 
quoted as current years’, 


Since 898, scholars have generally accepted Kielhorn’s 
conclusion that the Cedi era commenced on Aésvina su.di. i 
(corresponding to the 5th September) in A. D. 248. Mr. Sh. B. 
Dikshit alone, differing from Kielhorn, has suggested that the 
Cedi year might have commenced on the first wthi of the dark 
fortnight of the pürnimünta A&vina.! 

Pandit Bhagvanlals theory-that the Cedi era owed its origin 
to the dynasty of the Traikütakas and was actually founded by 
a king Iévaradatta whom the Pandit! considered to be an Abhira 
and who, as shown by his coins, reigned sometime about A. D. 
248-249 in Kathiawad ~ held the field for a long time, But in 
3908 in his article ‘ Triküta and the so-called Kalacuri or Cedi 
era,'? Dr. Fleet pointed out that all the early dates of the era 
came from Gujerat and Thana district in Bombay and none from 
Kathiawad and that there was nothing to stamp the era as the 
Traikütaka era for the expression in Dr, Bird's Kanheri plate on 
which Pandit Bhagvanial relied might, in accordance with the 
early Hindu method of expressing dates, just as well mean 
‘during the augmenting sovereignty of the Traikutakas and in 
the year 245 of (an unspecified era)’. .Dr. Fleet proposed to 
identify the founder of the era with the Abhira I$varasena (not 
to be confused with, or identified with, the T$varadatta mentioned 
above ) or with.his father the Abhira Sivadatta if he did reign. 


In 908, in his Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhras, Western 
Ksatrapas, Traikutakas etc., Prof. Rapson considered the question 
of the Traikiitaka era in connection with the coins of the 
Western Ksatrapas and the Traikütakas. He pointed out that the 
dates assigned by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji to the coins of 
Iévaradatta rested on a mistaken observation, that the dates from 
47 to 76 were quite continuous on the coins of the Western 
Ksatrapas and that the evidence of coins and coin-legends showed 





! See his History of Indian Astronomy (in Marathi) (first published in 
I896), Second edition, p. 375. 
# J.R. A. 8, (905), pp. 566 ff, 
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that the only interval to which the coins of Isvaradatta could bé 
assigned was that between I58, the last recorded date of Maha- 
ksatrapa Damasena, and 6L, the year in which his son Yasddaman I 
appears'as Mahiksatrapa, i. e, between A. D. 236 and 239. 
He further drew attention to the fact that the Abhira Sivadatta 
bears no royal title in the Nasik inscription of his son Isvarasena 
which seems to indicate that he himself was the founder of the 
dynasty and presumably preceded Isvaradatta. He thus placed 
both lávarasena and Iévaradatta before A. D. 249. As regards 
the circumstances which led to the foundation of the era he 
observed, ‘It is of course quite possible that the- establishment 
of the era may mark the consolidation of the Abhlra kingdom 
during the reign of one of their successors. There can be no 
doubt that the political conditions which admitted of the growth 
of a strong power in this part of India were due to the decline 
and fall of the Andhra Empire; but the foundation of an era 
must be held to denote the successful establishment of the new 
power, rather than its first beginnings or the downfall of the 
Andhras,”” 

In [9[ a large hoard of Ksatrapa coins was discovered at 
Sarvània in the Banswara State of Rajputana. In the detailed 
report on it published in the An. Rep. A. S. T. for 93-4, pp. 
.227 ff, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar examined Prof, Rapson’s view 
that Isvaradatta flourished in the gap between the years 58 and 
i6l. He pointed out that the Sarvania hoard contained a coin 


of Yasodaman dated in the year 60. This date lessens the gap 
between Ya$odáman and his predecessor by one year, ‘It is 


still not impossible’, wrote Dr. Bhandarkar, ‘to adjust the two 
‘years of Isvaradatta’s reign even in this lessened gap, viz. 
between i58 and I60, but just as the gap between l7l and 76, 
which was imagined by Bhagvanlal, no longer exists, a day 
will, no doubt, come when with the further find of coins the gap 
between i58 and 60 now existing will also be completely filled.? ? 
Dr. Bhandarkar placed the rise of Tévaradatta in the period : 
I0-i2 (A. D. I88-I90) when the Mahaksa'rapa Rudrasirhha 
. | Rapson, Calalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty ete, pp. 
oexxxv-vi. 


2 [bid., p. clxii. 
8 An. Rep, A. S. T, for शठे-ावू p. 229. 
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suffered a-dimunition of power and was reduced to the rank of 
Ksatrapa. He pointed out that the Abhiras had acquired great 
predominance about this time; for the Nasik inscription of the 
Abhira lévarasena can, on the evidence of palaeography, be 
referred to about the year 00 and the Gunda inscription’ shows 
that in the year i03 and during the regime as Ksatrapa of 
Rudrasimha himself the post of Senüpati or Commander-in-chief 
had been held by an Abhira called Rudrabhiti. 

In i920, in an article entitled ‘the Kusan Chronology ° 
published in the Journal of the Department of Letters, ( Calcutta 
University ), Vol. I, pp. 65 f£, Dr. R.O, Majumdar, after detailed 
examination of the evidence afforded by the Chinese works 
Heou Han Chou of Fan Ye and Wei-lio of Yu Honan, came to 
the conclusion that the dates ranging from 72 to i36 found in the 
inscriptions of the Northern Satraps, Gondophares, Kujula 
. Kadphises and Wema Kadphises must be referred to the Saka era 
beginning in A. D. 78. Kaniska who flourished after Wema 
Kadphises must, therefore, be placed after A. D. 24. Following 
the principle that ‘we should, whenever practicable, avoid the 
assumption of a brand-new era for the existence of which there 
is no evidence at all’, Dr. Majumdar put forward the view that 
Kaniska founded the so-called Kalacuri era of A.D, 248-49. 
He referred to Prof. Rapson’s conclusion based on a critical 
examination of Ksatrapa coinage that from the year 67 or 68 
(A. D. 245-46 ) the Western Ksatrapas had to face troublous 
times and that their dominions were probably subject to some 
foreign invasion. Dr. Majumdar attributed this to the establish- 
ment, by the Kusin Emperor, of a rival dynasty in the South 
to hold in check the power of the Western Ksatrapas, and 
suggested that this ultimately became instrumental in preserving 
the era of the Kusans long: after it had become extinct in the 
province of its origin.’ 

The main objection to Dr. Majumdar’s theory is that there is 
no evidence of the establishment, by the Kusins, of such a rival 
dynasty in the South, which curtailed the power of the Western 
Ksatrapas. Again, Prof. Jouveau Dubreuil has pointed that 








i Ind, Ant, Vol. X, p, L57, See also J. R. A, S. 840, p. 650, 
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‘the reign of Vasudeva, the last of the Kusáns came to an end 
॥ 060 years after the beginning of the reign of Kaniska, Numerous 
inscriptions prove that Vasudeva reigned at Mathura. It is cer 
ta:n that this country over which extended the empire of Vāsu- 
deva was occupied about A. D. 350 by the Yaudheyas and the 
Nigas and it is probable that they reigned in this place nearly 
ome century before they were subjugated by Samudragupta. The 
ospitals of the Nagas were Mathura, Kantipurl and Padmavat! 
(or Pawàyà at the confluence of the Sindhu and the Piri)?! 
Tae finds of Naga coins as well as scattered references in Sans- 
kzit literature indicate that the Nagas and not the Kusàns were 
powerful in Central India before the rise of the Guptas.? 

In I928, in his article entitled the ‘Kalacuris of Tripur!’, 
published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tate, Vol. IX, pp. 28] ff, Rai Bahadur Hiralal tried to revive 
Fandit Bhagwanlal’s theory that the era owed its origin to the 
dynasty of the Traikiitaxas by identifying the Traikiitakas with 
the Kalacuris. He suggested that Triküta from which the dyna- 
sty derived its name was the Vindhya mountain which was so 
called because of its three peaks-Amraküta or Amarakantak, the 
Salaküta or Saletekri in the Balaghat district and the Madhuküta 
or Mohtur in the Chhindwàrà district, But the fact that all the 
early dates of the era are found in Western Indis-in Southern 
i3ujerat and Western Maharastra-is fatal to E, B. Hiralal's 
theory. Besides, there is no evidence to show that the Vindhya 
mountain was called Triktita in ancient times. On the other 
aand, Kālidāsa clearly indicates in the Raghuvasa that the moun- 
tain is situated in the Aparanta or Northern Konkan’ and this 
is verified by the recent discovery of the Anjaneri plates of 
Prthvicandra Bhogasazti of the (Cedi) year 46 in which a 
Trikitavisaya is mentioned as situated in the kingdom of Puri- 
Konkana ( 7. e, Northern Konkan, )* 

In 9383, in his History of India A. D. 760 - A. D. 950 Dr. 
(then Mr.) K: P. Jayasval attempted to prove that the Cedi era 
was started by the Vakatakas. ‘The Purànas', observed he, ` 





3 Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan. p. 3l. 
2 For other objections see Raychoudhuri, Politial History of Ancient 
India, Fourth Ed. p. 39L 


3 Canto IV, sl. 59, 4 Ep. Ind. Vol. XXV, p. 232, 
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f after the fall of the Satavihanas register the rise of Vindhya- 
Sakti as the next great power or as the imperial power succeed- 
ing the Sadtavahanas. An era will be naturally counted from the. 
rise of a new power, whether at once or subsequently ... 
. .. Then the second fact to take note of in this connection is 
that Pravarasena I became an Emperor and the previous Emperors 
the Kusans had in fact an imperial era. To start an era had 
become a chief symbol of imperial position’.! Dr. Jayaswal, 
therefore, concluded that Pravarasena I of the Vakataka dynasty, 
who became Emperor, must have started the era, dating it from 
the coronation of his father. He read the dates on two coins 
which he ascribed to Pravarasena I and Rudrasena I as 76 and 
I00 respectively and referred these dates together with the date 
52 of the Ginj& inscription of Maharaja Sri-Bhimasena to the 
Cedi era dating from the rise of the Vakataka power. But Dr, 
Jayaswal’s readings of the legends and figures on these coins 
are extremely doubtful. Besides his theory that the Cedi era 
was really founded by the Vakdtakas is disproved by the fact 
that the Vakatakas themselves never used it, but dated all their 
records in regnal years. ê 


In I936, while editing the Kosam Stone inscription of 
Maharaja Bhimavarman dated in the year 30 in the Indian 
Culture, Vol. IIT, pp. L77ff. Mr. A. Ghosh drew attention to 
certain palaeographical peculiarities noticed in the record, such 
as the round and narrow-headed §, the unlooped s and s and the 
undeveloped curves representing medal, peculiarities which are 
known to be characteristic of Kusàn rather than Gupta inscrip- 
tions. He, therefore, referred the date 30 of that inseription 
to the Cedi era, Subsequently, some more inscriptions of Prstha- 
$riya, Bhadramagha, Vaisravana and Bhimavarman were found 
at Kosam and Bandhogarh and some of them were published 
in the Epigraphia Indica and elsewhere. These records exhibited 
the same palaeographic peculiarities which indicated that they 
belonged to the period of transition between the Kusàn and the 


| History of India A. D. 760 - A. D. 850, p.Llli, 

2 Mirashi, Nagpur University Journal, No. 3, ७. 26. 

8 See e. g. Ep. Ind, Vol. XXIII, pp, 245 ff; Vol. XXIV, pp. 746 ff, 
and pp. 253 ff. etc. Also Ganganath Jha Volume, pp. 04 ff, 
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Gupta age. The system of dating and the mixed nature of the 
language used in them were also believed to point to the same 
conclusion. Their dates also were, therefore, referred by some 
scholars to the Cedi era. The fact that some of these records 
came from that part of the country which in ancient times was 
known as Cedi lent colour to this view. It was, therefore, believed 
that these records of Magha kings found at Ginja, Kosam and 
Bandhogarh supplied the early dates of the Cedi era which had 
been missing till then. 
This-view was criticised by the present writer in an article 
entitled ‘ Dates of Some Early Kings of Kausümbi' which though 
written as early as |94l has not yet been published on 
account of war conditions! In this article it has been 
pointed out that if the dates of  Magha records are 
referred to the Cedi era, Bhadramagha, Vaisravana and Bhima- 
varman become contemporaries of the Gupta Emperors Candra- 
gupta I, Samudragupta and Candragupta II. If these rulers 
were ruling at Kausamb!i, they must have acknowledged the 


suzerainty of the Guptas. But strange as it might seem, none- 


of them mentions any Gupta overlord. Besides, they issued 
coins in their own names, indicating their independence? They 
must, therefore, have flourished before the rise of the Guptas. 
The dates of their records have consequently to be referred to the 


era of Kaniska. As for the palaeographic peculiarities noticed ` 


in these records, it was pointed out that all of them can be traced 
in several records of the Kusin age » 

Till 937, Dr. Kielhorn's view that the Cedi year commenced 
on Agévin Su. di. i was generally accepted. In an article entitled 
‘the Epoch of the Kalacuri-Cedi era,’ which the present writer 
read at the ninth session of the All-India Oriental Conference held 
at Trivandrum in 937,he examined thirteen later dates of the 
era discovered since Dr. Kielhorn’s time and showed that though 
they verified the epoch of A. D. 247-48 fixed by Kielhorn, they 
clearly showed that the Cedi year could not have commenced in 
Agvins, It must have begun on some day between Asvina su. di. 
45 and Phaleuna va. di 7. And since we do not know of any 


Hindu year beginning in any of the months from Margasirsa to. 











2 Tt is to be published in the Epigraphia Indica. 
3 ०. N. S. 7., Vol, LI, pp. 95 ff. 
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Phalguna it appeared probable that, like the Southern Vikrama 
year, the Cedi year also commenced on Karttika gu. di, l, As 
regárds Colebrooke's statement on which Kielhorn relied for his 
view that the Cedi year commenced on Agvina 80, di. l, it was 
pointed out that the statement in question referred to the festival 
of Durga which is, to this day, celebrated with great eclat not 
only in the Central Provinces, but in other parts of India also. 
Colebrooke was clearly mistaken when he thought that the festi- 
val marked the beginning of the new year. Besides, the Cedi 
year could not have been current in Nagpur as that part of the 
country was not, except perhaps in yery early times, included in 
the kindom of the Kalaouris.! 

In I944 the present writer showed from an examination of the 
so-called Indore grants of the Maharajas Svamidasa and Bhulunda 
that they originally belonged to Khandesh and that their dates 
67 and 07, as also the date LL7 of the Sirpur grant of Maharaja 
Rudradasa should be referred to the era founded by the Abhira 
king lévarasena? These princes of Khandesh explicitly men- 
tion their own feudatory status in their grants, They must theres 
fore have owned the suzerainty of the contemporary Abhira 
kings ruling over Northern Maharastra. 

In I945 the present writer further showed that the date i67 of 
the Barwani plate of Mahardja Subandhu also must be referred 
to the same reckoning. This date and the dates of the afore- 
mentioned Khandesh grants are thus the earliest dates so far disco- 
vered of the so-called Kalacuri-Cedi era. 

F have so far shown how our knowledge about the epoch of 
the Kalacuri-Cedi era has advanced step by step since 859 when 
Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall first made his ingenious conjecture on the 
subject. I shall next examine such dates ofthe era as furnish 
details for computation in order to determine the exact epoch of 
the era. न 

Here we must divide the dates into two classes viz.—( ) the 
earlier ones down to the year 490 which come from Gujarat and 





! Fora full discussion of this matter, see Hp, Ind, Vol. XXIV, pp. 
4I6 ff, ` 

3 A. B, 0. R. I. Vol, XXVI, pp. 7598 

8 Ind. Hist, Quart. Vol. XXI, pp. 79 f. Since this article was sent to 
the. press, I have shown that the date of Künakher& stone inscription of the 
Saka Sridharavarman, which I have read as 02, also refers to the Kalacuri 
era, Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol, XXII, pp. 34f, 
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Northern Maharastra where, as shown below, the era had its 
origin and (2) the later ones from the year 593 to the year 969 
which come from Baghelkhand, United Provinces and Central 
Provinces including Chhattisgarh, where the era was introduced 
with the extension of the Kalacuri power. It has already been 
pointed out by Kielhorn! that the same epoch does not suit these 
two classes of dates, In regard to the first, the only equation which 
yields satisfactory results is Kalacuri Samvat 024. D. 248-49, 
while in regard to the second the equation is Kalacuri Samvat 
O=A. D. 247-48, In both the periods the Kalaquri year com- 
menced on Karttika su. di, i, but in the earlier period the months 
were amünta while in the later one they were pürnimünta, 
I Early Dates of the Kalacuri Era 

As the epoch for these dates is A. D. 248-49, the first day of 
the first current year of that era is the amanta Karttiks su. di. |. 
( 25th September) in A. D. 249 ( corresponding to the expired Saka 
४७६7. ), Therefore, -to convert a current Kalacuri year into 
an expired Saka year we have to add 70 when the date falls in 
any of the months from Karttika to Phalguna and I?! in all 
other cases. Similarly, te convert an expired Kalacuri year into 
an expired Saks year we have to add }7 and 72 respectively in 
the same circumstances. ` 

` Among early dates of the era there are only five. which contain 
“details necessary for computation. Three of these are in expired 
years and the remaining two in current ones as shown below 
Dates in Expired Years 

.. Nausari plates of Jayabhata III ( No. 23 ? )J— 

Lines 80-8- Magha-$uddha-paficadéya9 | candr-oparüge i. e., 
on the i5th £i of the bright fortnight of Magha, on ( the occasion 
of) a lunar eclipse. Lines 4l-42 give the year 456 ( expressed 
both in words and numerical symbols). The plates mentioned 
also in l. 43 the tithi (now completely lost) and the week-day 
(which judging from the traces left, was either Monday or 
Tuesday ) on which the grant was recorded. Assuming that the 
grant was recorded on the same day on which it was made, ४, e. 








॥ Ep. Ind., Vol. V, Appendix, p. 57, n. 6 and T. 
2 These references are to the list of inscriptions in the Kalacuri-Cedi Era ) 
printed in the Appendix at the end of this article. 
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Magha gu. di. 5, Monday or Tuesday, we find that according to 
the epoch of A, D. 248-49, the corresponding Christian date for 
the expired year 456 (४, e., for the expired Saka year 456 plus | 
I72=628) is Tuesday, the 2nd February A. D. 706. On that day, 
the aforementioned 678 ended i6h, 30 m. after mean sunrise 
and there was a lunar eclipse as stated in the grant. 

If the year 456 is applied as current, the thi falls on 067400 
January A.D. 705 which was a Wednesday (not Monday or 
Tuesday as required), Besides, there was no lunar eclipse on 
that day. In A. D, 704 also there was no lunar eclipse on the 
stated tithi which shows that the epoch A, D, 247-48 which suits 
later dates of the era is wholly inapplicable in this case. ! 

2 Anjaneri plates of Jayabhata III ( No, 24)-Line 30.- 
Aévayuja-bahul-e( ai )kadasyas Tuli-saihkrante ravau, i. e, on the 
eleventh “thi of the dark fortnight of A$vina on the occasion of 
the sun's entering into the tulā (the Zodiacal sign of Libra). 
. Line 89 gives the same tithi together with the year 460 ( expressed 
in numerical symbols), The occurrence of the Tula Sarhkranti 
in the dark fortnight of Asvina shows that the month was 
amanta, According to the epoch of A. D, 248-9 with the year 
commencing on the amania Karttika Su, di. 4, the date regularly 
corresponds, for the expired year 460 (8, e., for the expired Saka 
year 460 plus I72=632) to Tuesday, the 23rd September A. D, 
१॥0, On that day the llth t#thi of the dark fortnight of Asvina 
. commenced 45 m. after mean sunrise and ended 22h. 45 m. after 
mean sunrise on the same day. Like the tithi of the Kavi plates 
of K. 486, this was, therefore, a ksaya-tithi; but as the Tula- 
Samkranti occurred I5 h. 20 m, after mean sunrise on that day 
while the llth #thi of the bright half of Asvins was current, 
it ia coupled with the latter. * 

Tf the year is applied as current, the Tul&-Sarhkránti falls on 
the A&vina Su, di.5 (the 24th September A, D. 708), not on 











. |! Acoording to this epoch of A. D. 247-48 the date should fall in A. D. 
704 if the year 456 was a ourrent year and in A. D, 705 if it was an 
expired one. 7 | र 

-2 The editor of this record has read the date as 46, but the dot which he 
takes as the symbol for lis used throughout this record as a superfluous 
mark of punctuation. The intended date was therefore 460, 
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Aévina va. di, il as required. In A. D. 707 also the Tula- 
sarhkranti did not occur on the stated titht which shows that the 

_Other epoch of A. D. 247-48 is wholly inapplicable in this 
case also. 

3 Kavi plate of Jayabhata IV (No, 26)- Lines 5-6-. 
Asüdha-$udüha-daéamyam Karkkataka-7[ a ]sau | samkrante ravau, 
i. ७, on the tenth tiłhi of the bright half of Asadha on the 
occasion of the sun’s entering into the zodiacal sign of 
Karkkataka, Lines 24 and 25 give the year 486, Agüdha Su. 2, ! 
a Sunday, as the date of the recording of the grant, According to 
the epoch of A, D. 248-49 the Karkata-sarhkranti, in the expired 
year 486 (i.e. in the expired Saka year 486 plus I7? = 658) 
occurred about 8 h. after mean sunrise on the 22nd June A.D. 
736. The l0th £A of the bright fortnight of Asadha commenced 
27 m. afier mean sunrise of the 22nd June and ended 4+%, 2L m. 
before mean sunrise of the 23rd June. It was, therefore, a ksaya- 
tithi, but asthe Karkata samkránti took place during the tenth tithi 
it is coupled with it. Again the Í2th thi of the bright fortnight of 
the same lunar month fell on a Sunday ( the 24th June A. D. 735 ) 

~as tequired. The date is thus perfectly regular. 

In the current year 486, on the other hand, the sarhkranti 
occurred on Thursday, the 23rd June A, D. 735 which was the 
१30 of the dark fortnight of Ásadha ( not the 0th of the bright 
fortnight of that month as required ). 

In A. D. 734 also the sarhkrantidid not occur on Asadha 80, 
di, L0, which shows that the other epoch of A, D. 247-48 is wholly 
inapplicable in this case too. 

Dates in Current Years 

4 Kasare plates of Allagakti? ( No. I8)-~ Lines 3L- Sam 400 
(and) 4, Asüdha ba amaávasya, Sürya-grah-óparüge, i. e., in the year 
404, on the new-moon day of the dark fortnight of Asidha, on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse. According to the epoch of A D. 248-43, 
the amavasyi of the pirnimanta Asadha in the current year 404 
(i. e. in the expired Saka year 404 plus 0 = 575) fell on the 

! As regards the reading of the number of the titht, see Ind. Ant., Vol. 
XVII, pp. 220 ff. : 

2 hese plates have been published by Mr. G. H. Khare in the Bhürata 
ttihdsa Sarhdodhaka Manpdala's Quarterly, Vol, XX. Nos, IV and V and Vol. 
XXI, No. 2.. 








f 
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ist June A. D. 653, on which day there was 6 solar eclipse as 
stated in the plates. There was no solar eclipse on the amun!a 
Asadha of this. year. 

If the year is applied as expired, the date would fall in A. D. 
634, but there was no solar eclipse on the pürgimünia or amanta 
Asadha of that year.. 

According to the other epoch of A. D. 247-48, the itthi should 
fall in A. D. 652 or A. D, 653 according as the year 404 was 
current or expired. In A. D. 652 there was no solar eclipse at 
al. In A. D. 653, of course, the eclipse did occur on the stated 
tithi as shown above and so the date may be said to be in an expi- 
red year according to that epoch. Butif we have toexplain all 
early dates according to a uniform process, this date will have 
to be regarded as recorded ina current year according to the 


epoch of A. D. 248-49, rather than in ah expired year according 
to the epoch of A, D, 247-48. 


5 Nasik plates of Dharasraya-Jayasimha’ ( No. 2t )-L. 9- 
Caitra-masa-$uddha-dasamyám visue ( ८८७८०९), ६. e, on the tenth 
titihi of the bright fortnight of Caitra, on the occasion of the 
vernal equinox. Line 28 gives the date Sam, 400 (and ) 30 (and ) 
6, Cai su 20, ४, €., the 0th tithi of the bright fortnight of Caitra in 
the year 436. According to the epoch of A. D, 248-49 the corres- 
ponding Christian date for the current year 436 (i.e, the expi- 
red Saka year 436 plus I7=607) isthe 20th March A. D. 685. 
On that day the tenth tithi of the bright fortnight of Caitra began 
I2‘h, 45 m. on the 20th March A.D, 685. The wisuva or Meşa- 
sathkranti had occurred 5h. 5 m, after mean sunrise on the same 
day. The sarhkranti did not thus take place during the l0th (Ai, 
but as the parva-küla of the Mesa-sarhkranti extends to as many 
as 40 ghatikas before and after the sarhkranti, the tithi is coupled 
with the sarhkranti, 


If the year is applied as expired, the dithi would fall on the 
l0th March A, D. 686, but the Mesa samkranti took place I0 days 
later on the 20th March A, D. 686. 


नळ 








. ! These plates have been published by Mr. G, H, Khare in the Sources 
of the Madiaeval History of the Deccan, Vol I, pp. i2 ff, but he has not 
noticed the date-which occurs in |, 28, 


o JT 
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According to the other epoch of A. D, 247-48, the date would 
be expected to fall in A. D. 684 if the year 436 was current and ' 
in A, D. 685 if it was expired. But in A. D. 684 the tithi fell on the - 
3rd March, while the Mesa-sarhkranti occurred I6 days later on 
the 9 March, In A. D. 685 it did fall on that tithi as shown 
above, but in view of the other early dates for which the epoch 
of A. D. 247-48 appears wholly inapplicable, it seems better to 
take this date as recorded in a current year according to the 


epoch of A, D, 248-49 . 
A careful examination of these five early dates of the Kala: 
curi era will show that— 7 


() AJl these dates can be shown to be regular according to 
the epoch of A. D. 248-49; for though the dates 4 and 5 can also 
be explained as dates in expired years according to the epoch of 
A. D. 247-48, that epoch will not at all suit the first three 
dates, 

.(2) Date 2 shows that the month of A’vina stood at the 
close of the Kalacuri year; in other words, that the Kalacuri 
year commenced in some month later than Aévins, probably in 
Karttika, 


(3) Among the five dates there are only two (viz, 3 and 4) 
which fell in the dark fortnight. As shown above, one of them 
( viz., date 2) shows that the month cited in if was amania and 
the other date(4) that it was püranimünta. From this one 
cannot of course draw any definite conclusion. But itis note- : 
worthy that the months of the Saka era which was current in 
Maharastra both before the rise and after the disappearance of 
the Kalacuri era, were almost invariably amanta.' Besides, the 
date 4 comes from Khandesh and belongs to the reign Sendraka. 
prince Allasakti. Another date from Khandesh which occurs in 
a record of this same Allagakti’s son Jayasakti mentions that the 
Mina Sarhkranti in the Saka year 602 (A, D. 680-8) occurred 
on the lOth żithi of the dark fortnight of Phálguna.^ This clearly 


! Among the 400 dates of the Saka era which Prof. Kielhorn collected, 
there was only a single one which could confidently be said to be according 
to the pZrnimünia scheme, Ind. Ant, Vol. XXV. p. 272. , है 

? Am Hep, of the Bharata Itihasa Sathgodhaka Mandala for Saka I834, 
pp, 69 ff. 
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shows that the month Phalguna was amünta. We may, therefore, 
conclude that the months of the Kalacuri year as ourrent in 
Maharastra and Gujarat were generally amünta and only excep- 
tionally pirnimanta 


(4) The proportion of expired years to current ones is 3: 2. 
This is in keeping with that observed in the case of other eras. 
Most of the early dates of the Kalacuri era are not verifiable for 
want of necessary details. Otherwise, the proportion of expired 
years would have been still higher. 2 

According to the testimony of these five dates, therefore, the 
Kalacuri era commenced on the amanta Karttika Su, di. 7 ( the 25th 
September ) A, D. 249 


Later Dates of the Kalacuri Era . 
We shall next take the later dates of the Kalacuri era. As 
stated before, these dates come from North India and Chhattisgarh 
where the era was introduced by the Kalacuris. The epoch 
which suits these dates is that of A, D. 247-48, the year com- 
mencing on the purpimania Karttika 89, di, l, The first day of 
the first current year of the Kalacuri era according to this 
epoch was pürnimanta Karttika gu. di. ॥ (the 6th October) A.D. 
248. Therefore to convert a current Kalacuri year into an expir- 
ed Saka year we have to add i69 when the date falls in the bright 
fortnight of Karttika or in any of the months from MargaSirsa to 
Phalguna and 070 in other cases, Similarly to convert an expired 
_Kalacuri year into an expired Saka year we have to add i70 and 
I7l respectively in the same circumstances. 


‘Dates in Expired Years 


l Benares plates of Karna ( No. 33) - Lines 39-40—Srimad- 
Gageyadevasya sarnvatsare( a )-sra( sra;)ddhe Phalguna-va( ba )hula- 
paksa-dvitiyayám sa( sa )naisca( $ca ) ra-vüsare, i. e., on the occasion 
of the first annual ésra@ddha of the illustrious Gangeyadeva, on 
Saturday, the second tithi of the dark fortnight of Phalguna, 
Line 48-Sa/wat 793 Phülguna va di 9 Some, i. e. on. Monday, the 
9th: tithe of the dark fortnight of Phalguna in tha year 793. 

Of tha two dates mentioned in this record, the second regular- 
ly corresponds, for the expired year 793 (८. 2, Saka 793 plus 
70=963 ) to Monday, the i8th January A, D. 042, on which day 
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the 9th #thi of the dark fortnight of the pürnimünia Phalguna 
ended i8 hours after mean sunrise. In A. D. 04 the ४७४ fell on 
8 Thursday; so the year cannot be applied as current, 

The first date is irregular, for the second tithi of the dark 
fortnight of the pirnimdnta Phálguna fell on Monday (the iith 
January A. D. 042), not on Saturday, but the apparent irregu- 
larity can be satisfactorily explained as shown elsewhere. ! 

2 Goharwa plates of Karna( Ep, Ind. Vol. XI, pp. i42f. )— 
Spimat-Karnna-prakiige vyavaharane saptama-sathvalsare Karttika- 
müsi ` su( $u )kla-paksa-Karttiki-pourenamdayai tithau Guru-dine, 
ie, During the seventh year of administration rendered 
glorious by the illustrious Karna, on Thursday, the full-moon 

_day of Karttike. As shown elsewhere,’ Karna came to the 
throne some time after Phalguna va, di. 2 in the expired Kala- 
curi year 792. Taking the Kalacuri year to be Karttikadi, the 
month Karttika in the first year of Karna’s reign fell in the 
expired year 793. The same month in the seventh regnal year 
must have fallen in the expired year 799 (7, e, in the expired 
Saka year 799 plus 70=969), The full-moon tithi in this year 
ended 43 h. 30 after mean sunrise on Thursday, the Sth November 
A. D. [047., The date is thus quite regular. It shows that the 
Kalacuri year commenced on some tithi before Karttika 
paurnima. - 

If the Kalacuri year commenced in some month later than 
Karttika, the date would fall in A. D. 046. But in that year 
the full moon day of Karttika fell on a Friday ( the i7th October ), 
not ona Thursday as required. 

3, Rewah stone inscription of the reign of Karna ( No. 34) 
Line 3l- Khara [nümnà ( mni) mahü-mangala-satnvatsare | 800 
i. e, In the: very auspicious year 800 named Khara. The 
date does not give any details for verification except the 
name of the Jovian year Khara, Now the expired Kalacuri 


year 800 corresponded to A. D. 048-49. The corresponding. 


Jovian year was Khara according to the northern luni-solar 
system, The date is thus regular. If the year 800 had been a 
current year, the Jovian year would have been Vikrta. 





! See Woolner Commemoration Volume, pp. 65 ff. 
2 Loe, Cit, 


^, 
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4, Rewah stone inscription of the reign of Karna ( No. 36 )- 
Sqmvatsata( ra ) 878 érimat- Karga-praküéa-vyavaharanayü navama- 
samvatsare Magha-sudt 20 Gurau, i. e, the year 82, the ninth 
year of the administration rendered glorious by Karna, the tenth 
lithi of the bright fortnight of Magha, a Thursday. The corres- 
ponding Christian date for the expired year 8I2 (¢, e,, for the 
expired Saka year 82 plus 770 = 982) is Thursday, the 4th 
January A. D. i06l when the tenth tithi of the bright fortnight 
‘of Magha ended 3h, 00 m. after mean sunrise. The date is thus 
regular, 

5. Ratanpur stone inscription of Jajalladeva (No, 40 )-Line 3l- 
Samvat 866 Marga sudi 9 Ravau, i. e. (in) the year 866, on 
Sunday the 9th ti of the bright fortnight of MargaSirsa. The 
date regularly corresponds, for the expire] year 866 (2. e., for 
the expired Saka year 863 plus 70=036 ) to Sunday, the 8th 
November A. D. ii4. On that day the 9th tithi of the bright 
fortnight of MargaSirsa ended 20 h. after mean sunrise. In the 
current year 866 the ithi fell on Wednesday, the 3rd December 
A,D,i23, 


6. Sheorinariyan plates of Ratnadeva II (No. 4)- Line 26 
Bamwata(t) 878, Bhüdra sudi 6 Rawau,^i. e, (In) the year 878, 
on Sunday, the 5th thi of the bright fortnight of Bhidrapada, 
The date regularly corresponds for the expired year 878 (i e, 
the expired Saka year 878 ‘plus 7l=I049) to Sunday, the वि 
August A. D. ]I97, Onthat day, the fifth rithi of the bright - 
fortnight of Bhadrapada ended 8 h. 50 m. after mean sunrise, 

In the current year 878, the tithi fell on Tuesday, the 24th 
` August A. D. 26. 

7. Sarkho plates of Ratnadeva ( No. 42 ) ~ Lines 23-24- Ten — 
asi( $i ty-adhi-üsía-vatsara-éale ja(ya Je dine Gihpateh — Kartti- 
kyüm = atha Rohin~ibha-samaye rüire$ = ca yama-iraye | Srimad- 
Raína-nareévarasya sadasi jyotir-vidim == agratah sarva-grüsam = 
an-usna-goh pravadata tirnna pratijüü-nadi U ६, e, the expired 
year 880, the fifteenth “thi of the bright fortnight of Karttika, 
Thursday, with a total éclipse of the moon when she was in the 
constellation of Rohini, The date regularly corresponds, for the 
expired year 880 (d. e., the expired Saka year 880 plus L70= 
050.), to Thursday the 8th November A. D. [28, when the moon 

4 [Annals B. 0; R.I. ] 
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was totally eclipsed in the third quarter of the night. The nak- 
gatra Rohini commenced 43 h. 30 m, after mean sunrise on that 
day. The date is thus perfectly regular. 

The explicit statement that the year 880 was expired is impor- 
tant. It shows that with the epoch of A. D. 247-48 which ‘suits 
all later dates, the Kalacuri year must have commenced before 
Karttika paurnimià. 

. 8 Daikoni plates of ‘Prihvideva II (No, 43)- Lines 28- 
Rühu-graste rajani-tilake | Kürllike paficadasydai, i. e, on the 
fifteenth tithi of Karttika when the moon was swallowed by Rahu. 


L. 26-27 — Satnvat 890 Margga vadi 27 Ravau, i.e. inthe year . 


890, on Sunday, the Lith tihi of the dark fortnignt of Marga- 


sirga, In the expired year 890 ( i, e., the expired Saka year 890 
plus l70 = I060 ) there was a lunar eclipse on the full-moon day 


of Karttiks ( Wednesday, the l9th, October iI38), The other 


date corresponds, for the expired year 890, to Sunday, the 43th 
October 38. On that day the llth thi of the dark fortnight of 
pürnimünta Margagirsa commenced 9 ॥,.0 m. after mean sunrise. 
Though not current at sunrise, the tithi seems to have been coupled 
with the week-day because it was current at the time the grant 
was actually recorded è 

In A, D. LI39 there was no lunar eclipse in Kārttika though 
the iith tithi of the dark fortnight of the piirnimania Margasirsa 
fell on a Sunday (the I9th November 739) 

In the ourrent year 890 (A. D. iI37) there was no lunar 


eclipse on Karttika paurnimà'and the tithi also did not fall ona 
Sunday. 


9, Rajim stone inscription of Jagapala (No, 45) - Lines 8-i9- - 


Kulacuri-samwvatsara(re) 896 Maghe màási su($u)kla-pakse  ratha- 
stamyü?  Vu(Bu)dha-dine, i.e. In the Kalacuri year 896, on 
Wednesday, the eighth tithi (called Rathastami) of the bright 
fortnight of the month Magha. This date regularly corresponds 
for the expired year 896 (६. e. the expired Saka year 896 plus 


00-2066) to Wednesday, the 3rd January A. D. 45. On that. 


day the eighth tithi of the bright fortnight of Magha ended 0 h. 
45 m. after mean sunrise. 


| From an impression kindly supplied by the Govt. Epigraphist for India, 
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-In the current year 896, on the other hand, the thi fell on 
Saturday, ७७5 January A. D; !I44 


१0 Amoda plates of Prithvideva II ( No. 47)- Line 24— 
Caitre Soma-grahe sati ; . 33 ~ Satnvat 900, i. e., the yéar 900 with 
a lundr eclipse in the month of Caitra. The corresponding 
Christian date for the expired year 900 (i ¢, the expired Saka 
year 900 plus 7=07l) is Friday, the 25th March A; D, 49, 
On that day there was a lunar eclipse visible at Ratanpur. 

In the current year 900, ( A. D. 48), on the other hand, there 
was no lunar eclipse in Caitra 


Il Tewar Stone inscription of the reign of Gayakarnadeva 
( No. 48) - Lines 20-22— Nava-sa; $a )ta-yugal-abd-adhikyage Cedi- 
diste jal na? ]padam — vat - imam  sri-Gayakarnnadeve | pratipadi 
Sucimüsa-$vela-pakse—rkka-vàre ... i.e. In the year 902 of the 
Cedi era, on Sunday, the first tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Asadha during the reign of the illustrious Gayaákarna. The date 

' regularly corresponds, for the expired year 902 (i.e. the expired 
Saka year 902 plus I7l=l073), to Sunday, the ith June A. D, 
१57, on which day the first tithi of the bright fortnight of Asadha 
ended 2 h. after mean sunrise, 

In the current year 902, on the other hand, there were two 
Asüdhas, In the Adhika Asadha the tithi fell on Monday, the 
29th May A. D. II50, and inthe Nija Àsüdha, on Tuesday, the 
27th June A. D. £50. 

2 Amoda plates of Prthvideva II (No. 49)- Line 35— 
Mam Sam)vata(t) 905 Asvil svi na sudi 6 Bhaume—(In) the 
year 905. on Tuesday, the 6th tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Agvina, The date regularly corresponds, for the expired year 
905 (i, ७, Saka year 905 plus ॥7॥-2076 ) to Tuesday, the विठा 
September A, D. ii54, On that day the sixth tithi of the bright 
fortnight of ASvina commenced 4: h. i5 m. after mean sunrise, 
With the Kalacuri era commencing on Agvina Su. dil in A. D. 
248, this date should fall in A. D. i52 if the Kalacuri year 905 
is taken as current and in A. D. ii53 if itis taken as expired. 
But in A. D. 52 the tithi ended 7 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise on 
Saturday (the 6th September) and in A. D. Ii53 it ended 7 h. 
after mean sunrise on Friday ( the 25th September ) In either 
case it would have to be regarded as irregular. 


z 
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I3. Bheri-Ghat stone inscription of Alhanadev! ( No. 50.)~ 
Line 29 - Sa/wat 907 Mürgga-sudi 77 Ravau, i. e, (In) the year 
907 on. Sunday, the llth Zhi of the bright fortnight of Marga- 
Sirsa. This date corresponds for the expired year 907 (ह. e, the 
expired Saka year 907 plus 7002007) to Sunday, the 6th 
November A, D. 95, on which day the tith commenced 2 h. 0 m. 
after mean sunrise. Jt ended 45 m. after mean sunrise on- the 
next day. Though not current af sunrise the tithi must have been 
joined to the week-day ‘ which was almost entirely filled by it’. 
In the current year 907 on the other hand the iti fell on Wednes- 
day 0०0७ November A. D. i54, 

१4, Lal-Pabad rock inscription of the reign of Narasimha 
( No. 5 ) ९ 7 - Sarhvat 909 Sra( Sra Wana sudi 5 Vuddhe 
( Budhe ) 8, e, (In) the year 909, on Wednesday, the Sth tithi 
of*the bright fortnight of Sravana. In the expired Kalacuri 
year 909 ( corresponding to the expired year 909 plus: l7l= i080 ) 
there were two Sravanas, Of these the first or adhika Sravana is 
evidently meant here;! for the fifth ## of the bright fortnight 
of it ended [6 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise on Wednesday, the 2nd 
July A, D. i258. 

In the current year 907 on the other hand the tithi fell on 
Saturday, the I3th November A. D. 57. a. 

I5. Jubbulpore plates of Jayasimha ( No. 55 ) - Lines 25-26— 
Satnvat 978 Asvina su($u)di paurmmamüsyam tithau Sal Sa )ni- 
dine ... Soma-grahane ~, e, (In) the year 98, on Saturday, the 
fall-moon tithi of Asvina, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. The 
date regularly corresponds for the expired year 9I8 (i e. the 
expired Saka year 98 plus i7I=I089) to Saturday, the 30th 
September A, D. 67, On that day the full-moon tithi- ended 
3 h. after mean sunrise and there was a lunar eclipse, With the 
Kalacuri era commencing on Agvina $u, di. i in A: D. 248, this 
date should fall in A. D, [65 if the year is current and in A. D. 
J466 if it is expired. But in A, D. 065 the fithi fell on Tuesday 

"(७०७2७ September) and in A.D. ii66 it fell on Monday (the i0th 
October) Again in neither year wag there a lunar eclipse on 
the given tihi. हे l f l 


—À 





. I For another instance of an intercalary month not being so specified, 
ace date 7?, below. 


` 
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if the year 98 is applied as current, the (i should fall in 
A, D, [[66, but as shown above it would not be regular. 

I6 Rewah plate of Kirtivarman ( No. 60) - Line I4— Sañwat 
926, Bhüdrapada-müse $ukla-pakse Caturthyamn tithau Guru-dine 
Rünaka-éri- Vatsarüjasya nimitte pind-Grcana-sthane, i. ९, (In) 
the year 926 on Thursday, the fourth iiths of the bright fortnight 
of Bhadrapada at the place of worshipping the balls (of rice) 
offered in honour of the Ranaka, the illustrious Vatsaraja. The 
date regularly corresponds for the expired year 926 (i. e.the 
expired Saks year 926 plusl7i = I097) to Thursday, the 2st 
August A. D. ti75. On that day, the tihi commenced 8 h. 9 m. 
` after mean sunrise. Though not current at sunrise, it is coupled 
with the weekday as it was current in the afternoon at the time 
of the performance of the éraddha. 

In the current year 926, on the other hand, the tithi fell on 
Saturday, the 3rd August A. D. 74. 

I7. Tewar stone inscription of the reign of Jayasirhha (No. 63)- 
Line ? - Samat 928 Sravana su(su)di 6 Ravau Haste i. e. ( in ) the 
year 928 on Sunday, the 6 tthi of the bright fortnight of Sravana 
when the moon was in conjunction with the asterism of Hasta 
There were two Srávanas in the expired Kalacuri year 928 (i e. 
in the expired Saka year 928 plus I7l =I099), Of these the first or 
adhike Sravana is intended here;! for the 6th thi of the bright 
fortnight of that month ended 7 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise on 
Sunday, the 3rd July A.D. Ii77 and the nakgatra Hasta also ` 
ended, 6 b. 20 m. after mean sunrise on that day. In the nija 
Sravana of that year the thi fell on Monday, the lst. August 
and the-naksatra was Citra. 

In the current Year 928 again the tithe fell on Wednesday the 
की) July and the naksatra was Citra. 

]8, Sahaspur statue inscription of Ya$oràja ( No, 66) - L. 5- 
Sathvat 934; Karttika su(su) di उठ Vu(Bu)dhe i. e, (In) the year 
934, on Wednesday, the fifteenth tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Karttika. The date regularly corresponds for the expired year 
934 ie, the expired Saka year 934 plus 70=04) to Wednes- 





! Yor a similar case of an interoalary month cited without being spe ified 
as such, see above page 28, date i4, 
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day, the i5th October A. D. I82. On that day the L5th iths of 
the bright fortnight of Karttika ended ४4 h. after mean sunrise, 

In the current year 934 on the other hand the thi fell on 
Saturday, the 24th October, A. D. 8 

I9. Rewah plates of the reign of Vijayasimha ( No, 67)- 
Line 26 - Caivüriméaty-adhike'vde( bde)  Caturbhir-nnavame satel 
Sukre Sahasamall-anke Nabhasye prathame dine i Sathvat 944 Bha- 
drapada su ($u ) di 2, Sukre ^ i.^e, (In) the year 944 on Friday 
the Ist tthi of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada in the year called 
Sahasa-mall-anka. This date corresponds for the expired year 
944.(i.&, the expired Saka year 944 plus 7l=IiI5) to Friday, 
the 30th July A, D. 93. On that day, the first tithi of the 
bright fortnight of Bhadrapada ended 22 h. 20 m, after mean 
sunrise. 


In the current year 944, on the other hand, the tithi fell on 
Monday, the 3rd August A. D. ॥॥4, 

20 - Bes&ni stone inscription (No. 68.)~ Swwata(t) [9 ]8७ 
prathama Asa( sà )dha.su( $u )di 8—The expired Kalacuri year 958 
corresponds to A. D. 206-7, In A, D. 207 there were two 
Asddhas of which the first or intercalary Asüdha lasted from the 
l4th May to the Llth June 

In the current year 958, oti the other hand there was no inter 
calary Asadhs, 

2l Dhureti Plates of the reign of Trailokyamalla ( No. 70)- 
Line %, Samma(va ) 963 Jyestha su di 7 Soma-dinath( ne), i. e., In 
he year 963 on Monday, the "th tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Jyestha. The details do not work out satisfactorily; for according 
to the epoch of A. D. 247-48, the fihi fell on Friddy (the 20th 
May, A. D. 2.i ) if the year 963 was current and on Wednesday ` 
(the 9th May A, D. 22) if it was expired. In view of the 
slovenly manner in which the record has been written through- 
out, itis not unlikely that Some (on Monday) is a mistake for 
Saumye (on Wednesday ) in which case the date would be regular 

for the expired year 963. न 

22 Pendrabandha plates of Pratapamalla ( No. 72 ) - Line 26, 
gramo Makara-satnkrantau dattah satkalpa-~pirvakah; i. 35 
Satnvata(t) 966 ... Magha su di 20 Mangala-dine. The details of 
the date are Makara-samkranti; the year 965, Tuesday, the l0th 


£M 
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of the bright fortnight of Magha. As it’ standa, the date is 
irregular, for in none of the years 22-25 wae the tenth tithi of 
the bright fortnight of Magha connected with a Tuesday. If, 
however, sudi is taken to be a mistake for vad it corresponds, for 
the expired year 965 (i e, the expired Saka year 965 plus 
I70=I35), regularly to Tuesday, the 7th January A.D. 2/4, 
On that day the i0th tithi of the dark fortnight of the pürnimànta 


_Msghs ended i0 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise, The Makara 


Sarhkranti had taken place about a fortnight earlier on the 25th 
December A. D. .2.3. 

In the current year 965, the tithi Magha su. di. I0 fell on Satur- 
day, the 2nd February A. D. 23, 

98 Tahankapar plate of Pampar&jadeva (No. 73)—Lines 7 and 
8 Isva($va)ra-Sarmatsare Karttika-mase Citrü-rkse Ravi-dine Süry- 
oparüge ; l. l0-Sazkvat 966. On the occasion of a solar eclipse on 
Sunday in the naksaira Citra in the month of Karttika in the 
cyclic year ISvars: in the year 966. The date corresponds, for 
the expired year 966 (4, ७, the expired Saka year 966 plusi70— 
I36 ) to Sunday, the 5th October A. D. I24 when there was a 
solar eclipse visible at Kanker, tho tithi being the new-moon day 
of the pürpimànta Karttika and naksatra Citra. The cyclic year 
however, does not agree. .According to the southern luni-solar 
system it was Bhava and according to the northern system it 
was Bahudhanya. The discrepancy is evidently due to the 
writer’s carelessness. 

In the current year 966, on the other hand, there was no lunar 
eclipse on the piirnimanta or amünta Karttika, . 

24 Bilaigarh plates of Prataápamalla!( No. 74 )—Line 28- 
Asádhyam Soma-parvani ; i,38-Sativat 969, i. e., A lunar eclipse on 


- the full-moon day of Asadha in the year 969. This date regularly 


corresponds, for the expired year 969 (7. e, the expired Saka year 
969 plus I7! =Ii40 ), to the 24th June A. D. ॥28, On that day 
the full-moon iithi of Asadha ended 8 h. i5 m. after mean sum 
rise and there was also a lunar eclipse as stated in the grant. 

In the current year 969 ( corresponding tu A. D. I2l7) there 


was no lunar eclipse on the full-moon tithi of Asadha. 


! From ink impressions kindly supplied by Government Epigraphist for 
India, 
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Dates in Current Years 
ipur stone inscription of the reign of Gangeyan 


)- Samwat 772, Karttika su di 728. Vul Bu)dha- ` 
nesday, the (श्र tithi of the bright fortnight of © 


year 772 

curting in the month of Karttika should fall in 
e year 772 was current and in A. D. 020 if it was 
n A. D. i0i9, the afore-mentioned tiżhi ended ii bh, 


rise on Tuesday (the.3th October) and in A. D. - 


mean sunrise on Monday ( the 3lst October). In 
8.it connected with & Wednesday. The date is 
But if the deviation of one day is overlooked it 
> correspond to the 3th October A. D. 029. 

. stone inscription of the reign of Karna ( No. 35 )— 
tsara] [४70 Asvina ( Asvina ) [su]di 76 Ravau, i. e., 
80, on Sunday, the fifteenth tühi of the bright 
vina. The date corresponds, for the current year 
xpired Saka year 8I0 ११८७-70 -2980 ) to Sunday, 
A. D. I058. On that day the fifteenth tithi of the 
t of A$vina ended I5 h. 50 m. after mean sunrise, 
red year 8l0, on the other hand, the iithi fell on 
th September A. D. 059. 

plates of Prthvideva I (No. 38)—Lines 27-28, 
a-krsna-saptanyamn Ravi-dine; l. 4l- Ced-isa- 
t, i:e., (In) the year 83l, on Sunday the seventh 
«fortnight of Phalguna. This date regularly cor- 


ie current year 88 (४. ०, the expired Saka year- 


2000 ) to Sunday the 27th January A. D. (079, On 

yenth tithi of the dark fortnight of the pirnimanta 

] 7 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise 

red year 83l, on the other hand, the tithi fell on 

L6th January A. D. 080 

arayan statue inscription ( No. 46 ) — Kalacurih(ri)- 
Asunt ( Agvina) sudi[2]? Soma-dine, i e, In 





ipressions which I owe to ;the kindness of the Government 


cellent ink impression which I have recently received from 
‘a, I find that the fifi originally incised was 2, but the 


figure has now become indistinct, thus making it appear . 


» 
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the Kalacuri year 898, on Monday, the second iithi of the bright 
fortnight of Aévina. This date regularly corresponds, for the 
current year 898 (or the expired Saka year 898 plus i70=068 ) 
to Monday, the 9th September A. D. I46, On that day, the second 
tihi of the bright fortnight of A$vina ended 2 h. 50 m. after 
mean sunrise. 

Tn the expired year 898 on the other hand the tsthi fell on Sun. 
day ( the 28th September A. D. ॥47 ) 

29 Tahankapar plate of Pampsraja (No. ॥ )— Line 9-Sarie 
vata(t) 965 Bhadrapada va di 720, Mrga-rkse Sodma(ma)-dine, i. e., 
( In ) the year 965, on Monday, the l0th tithi of the dark fort- 


* night of Bhadrapada, the naksaira being Mrga. This date corres- 


ponds, for the current year 965 ( or the expired Saka year 965 plua 
I70 = 435 ), to Monday, the L%th August A. D. 23. On that 
day the i0th tithi of the dark fortnight of the purnimünta Bhadra- 
pada commenced 6 h.45 m, after mean sunrise. Though the iithi 
was not current at sunrise on Monday, it is coupled with that 
week-day probably because it was current at the time when the 
transaction recorded in the plate was made. 


If the year is applied as expired, the tihi would fall on Satur- 
day ( the 2nd August A. D. 2/4), 

A careful examination of these 29 later dates! of the Kalacuri 
era will show that— 





A Among these 29 dates there are only three viz, Nos, 2, 22 and 25 which 
are slightly irregular but the irregularity can be satisfactorily explained as 
shown above. The others work out quite satisfactorily with the epoch of 
A. D. 247-48, The following dates have been omitted for the reason stated 
jn each case :— 

(L) the Khairha plates of Ya$ahkarga ( Bhandarkar's List, No, 227), 
because the year of the date is manifestly wrong (See Woolner Commemora- 
tion Volume, p. 4068 ). 

(2) the Ghotia plates of Prthvideva II ( Bhandarkar's List, No, 256 ), 
because numerals of the date are evidently incorrect ; and 

(3) the Amoda plates of Jajalladeva II ( Bhandarkar's List, No. 2032 ), 
bécause the last figure of the date is uncertdin. I nave omitted one more 
date viz, 928, Magha-badi 720, Monday, though it regularly corresponds, for 
the expired year 928, to Monday, the 27th December A. D. {I76; for it is 


- known only from a statement of Sir A, Cunningham. See his 4, ७.77, Vol. 


IX, p. छत Indian Eras, p. 6l. 
9$ [ Annals, B. O. E, I.] > 
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(l) All of them can be shown to be regular only according 
to the epoch of A. D. 247-48; for though the first twenty-four 
dates can also be explained as dates in current years with the 
epoch of A, D. 248-49, that epoch will not at all do for the 
remaining five dates 25-29. ——— 

(2) The dates 6, 6 and i9 clearly show that with the epoch 
of A. D, 247-48, the Kalacuri year must have begun in some 
month later than Bh&drapada. : Kielhorn's earlier view that the 
Kalacuri year was BAüdrapadüdi is, therefore, wholly untenable. 

(3) The dates 2 and [5 indicate that the month Aégvina 
stood at the close and not in the beginning of the Kalacuri year. 
Kielhorn’s final. view that the Kalaeuri year was .A$vinüdi is 
clearly disproved by these two dates. e 

(4) From the date l5 it appears that the Kalacuri year 
commenced some time after Agvina su, di. 45, while the dates 
2 send’! plainly indicate that the year began before Karttika 
Su, di, 5. Between these two limits the only tithi which suggests 
itself for the commencement of the Kalacuri year is Karttika 
gu, di. ॥. This conjecture may be said to be corroborated by the 
date 25, though its testimony is somewhat weakened by a slight 
error in the specification of the weak-day. 

(5) Among the later dates examined above, there are only 
five, viz. , 8, 23, 27 and 29, which fell ‘in the dark fortnight. 
They work out satisfactorily only with the purpim@nta scheme of 
lunar months. We may, therefore, conclude that the months of 
the Kalacuri year ended on the full-moon day. 

(6) The proportion of expired years to current ones is 24:5 
which is in accordance with the general usage of quoting expired 
years, noticed in the case of other Indian eras, 

The uniform agreement of these 29 later dates of the Kalacuri 
era Clearly establishes that the era commenced on the pürnimanta 
Karttika $u, di. (the 6th October ) in A, D. 248, 

Now, this conclusion conflicts with the result already obtai- 
ned from an examination of the available five early dates of the 
era, which contained the necessary details for computation, viz., 
that the era commenced on the amanta’, Karttika ŝu. di, 4 (the 
25th September ) in A. D. 249. It may be noted in this connec- 
tion that the two types of dates do not come from the same part of 
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he country. The earlier dates come from Gujarat and Maha- 
rastra, while the later ones are obtained from North India and 
the Chattisgarh Division of the.Central Provinces. It seems to 
me that the only way in which we-can reconcil® these two apochs 
of the era is to suppose that when the-era was introduced by the 
Kalacuris in North India, its current years were erroneously 
supposed to be expired ones, The commencement of the era came 
consequently to be antedated by one year.’ Again, fhough the 
the year continued to be Karttikadi, its months became piirni- 
mania in accordance with the general usage prevailing in North 
India. $ 


The Kalacuri-Cedi era, therefore, originally commenced on Kür- 
ttika Su, di, 2 (the 25th September ) in A, D. 24 


The Origin of the Era 


We shall next turn to the question ‘ what historical event 
does this era commemorate’? For a correct answer to this 
question we must take the following points into consideration— 

(I) Though in some later records, the years of the era are 
specified as Cedi Satimat or  Ced-iíasya Samvot and  Kalacuri 
Samnvat, it by no means follows that the era was known by 
either of these names from early times; for in the early records 
of the Traikütakas, Kalacuris, Gurjaras, Sendrakas and Calukyas, 
the years of the era are introdueed simply by the word Sarat, 
The names, Cedi-sa?at, Cedi-dista or Ced-isasya Sarnvat and 
Kalacuri-sa?wat occur in only eight records,? seven of which 








l A mistake of the opposite.type seems to have occurred in recording the 
date Saka 322 of No. II97 in Bhandarkars List of Northern Inscriptions, 
The correct date was expired Saka I323, but the writer seems fo have taken 
it as current and so put down Saka i322 evidently as an expired year, Three 
instances of the same type ( viz, expired Saka years erroneously regarded as 
current ones ) were noticed by Prof, Kielhorn during his examination of * the 
dates of the Saka era in inscriptions.’ Ind, Ant., Vol. XXV, p. 265. 

2 The phrase Ced-:$asya sam. occurs in the date 88 of No, 38; Cedis 
sativat in the dates 99 and 933 of No8. 57 and 65, and Cedi-disfa in the date 
902 of No, 48 ( whioh is in verse). The expression Kalacuri-samvatsare ( or, 
Kulacuri-samvatsare } is noticed in the dates 893, 896, 898 and 9i0 of Nos. 
44, 45, 46 and 52 respectively. Of these only the date 902 comes from the 
country tc the north of ihe Narmada, 
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come from Chattisgarh. The earliest of them belongs to the last 
quarter of the eleventh century A. D. The reason why this era 
came to be known by these names in Chattisgarh is not far to 
seek, Before the advent of the Kalacuris, the general custom 
prevailing in Chattisgarh as in several other parts of India was 
to date events in the regnal years of the ruling king.’ When 
the Kalacuris established themselves in Chattisgarh. they 
introduced there the era which they had been using in their 
home~province of Dahala for several centuries. It, therefore, 
came to be designated as Kalacuri-samvat, The other name Cedi- 
samvat or Ced-isasya sathvat was also appropriate; for the 
Imperial family to which the Tummana branch owned allegiance 
was then ruling over the Cedi country. It is noteworthy in this 
connection that the contemporary ruler of Tripurl is invariably 
referred to as Ced-iéa, Cedi-narendra or Caidya ( the lord of Oedi ) 
in the records from Chhattisgarh.2 These names of the era do 
not, therefore indicate that the era was started by the Kalacuris 
or that it originated in the Cedi country, 

The other name ‘ Traikiitaka’ which is sometimes used to 
designate the era is due to a wrong interpretation of an expres- 
sion occurring in the Kanherl plate dated K. 245 as already 
pointed out by Dr. Fleet. 


Like many other principal eras, the era of A. D. 249-50 also . 
had no special name in the beginning. Its years were introduced 
by the simple word Sam or Samvat. 


(2) The earliest records dated in this era come from Gujarat, 
Konkan and Maharastra including the districts of Nasik’ and 
Khandesh. No certain dates of this era come from North India 
until the middle of the ninth century A, D., e, until after its 
introduction in the Cedi country by the Kalacuris. We have 








! See for instanees the dates of the records of the kings of Sarabhapura 
and those of the Somavamsi dynasty. The only early record from Chhattis- 
garh which is dated in any era is the Arang plate of Bhimasena, Ep. Ind. 
Vol. IX, pp. 342 ff. It contains the date 82 of the Gupta era, Ibid., Vol. 
XXVI, p. 228 

9 See e.g, line l9 of No. 40 andl, 5 of Bhandarkar’s list No. 42l, Cun» 
hingham’s view that Chhattisgarh was Eastern Cedi is erroneous. 

# J. R. A, B,tforli90, p. 567, 
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already seen that the theories that the records of Kaniska and 
his successora, the so-called Kusanaputras, the Maghas of 
Kausambi and the Uccakalpas of Central India, are dated in 
so-called Kalacuri-Cedi era are untenable.’ The era must, 
therefore, have originated to the South of the Narmada, 


These considerations point to Gujarat, Konkana and Maha- 
rastra as the original home of the era. Let us next consider the 
political condition in circa A. D. 250 in this part of the country 
which led to its foundation. Th 

The Puranas say that when the kingdom of the Andhras has 
come to an end, there will be kings belonging to the lineage of 
their servants? Among these latter are mentioned ten Abhira 
kings who are said to have ruled for 67 yeers. Scholars are not 


unanimous as to when the kingdom of the Andhras came to an 


end. The duration of the Andhra or Satavahana rule is variously 
given by the Puranas ~ e, g., as 460 years by the Matsya, 4ll by 
the Vayu and 456 by the Brahmanda, the Visnu and the Bhagavata. 
The date of the commencement of their rule is also uncertain. 
Inscriptions afford, however some basis for calculation. It is 
well known that there was an interruption in the Sàtaváhana 
rule over Gujarat and Maharastra. The Saka satrap Bhimaka 
established himself in Gujarat and Nahapana in Maharastra, 
The Sätavāhanas who were ousted from this part of the country 
seem to have retired to Vidarbha.‘ They attempted to reconquer 
their lost territory during the reign of GautamIputra Satakarni, 





! See above, pp. 48 f,; also Ep. Ind, XXIII, pp, 7 ff, As for the theory 
that the era was started by Vamataksa of the Kugünaputra dyanasty ( Ind, 
Cul, Vol, VIII, pp. 9] ff.) it is not inthe first place clear that there was 
such a dynasty ; for the expression Kugdniaputra occurs only in one record 
viz. that of Vamutaksa himself and may simply mean ‘a scion of the Kugana. 
family °, 

2 Of. ‘Andhranath sathsthite rajyé tegar bhrty-anvayd nrpüh । Sapt= 
aiv= Andhra bhavisyanti das=Abhiras=tatha nrp&h ıı Pargiter, Dynasties of 
the Kali Age, 9. 45. 

8 हाळ, p. 43 and n. 33. 

4 Gautamiputra calls himself Ben@katakasvam? in his Nasik cave insori- 
ption ( Liiders’ List, No. 4728 ), That Ben&kata was a district of ancient 
Vidarbha is shown hy the Tirodi plates of the Vakataka Pravarasena II Ep, 
Ind., Vol. XXII, pp. [67 f£, See also J, N. S. I, Vol. II. pp, 93 f, 
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This Satavahane king is said to have exterminated the Ksaharata 
family to which Nahapana belonged.' The decisive battle seems 
to have been fought in the eighteenth year of Gautamiputra’s 
reign ; for soon after the victory he.donated a field to the Buddhist. 
monks living in the caves near Nasik.2 The Ksaharata satrap 
defeated by Gautamiputra is not named, but he was probably 
Nahapana himself; for we know of no successor of the latter. 
Besides, Gautamiputra is known to have called back and restruck 
"Ksatrapa coins in order to proclaim the establishment of his rule. 
The Jogaltembhi hoard discovered in 906:contained hundreds 
of coins of this type. But among them there was not a single 
coin of any successor of Nahapina which shows that Gautaml- 
putra came immediately after Nahapana.’ 


* Now, the last known regnal year of Nahapána is 46, which it . 
seems best to refer to the ‘Saks era, It is thus equivalent to 
circa A, D. 24, Supposing that Nahap&na suffered a defeat in 
this very year, A. D. L24 becomes the i8th year of Gautamiputra’s 
reign. Gautamiputra may, therefore, have come to the throne in 
circa A. D. 406, The Puranas name the successors of Gautaml- 
putra and give their-reign periods as follows :— 


, Gautamiputra न है] years, circa A. D. 406-426 
Pulumavi 28 5 5 ‘yy 320-54 
Satakarni - 29७ &, gy 55-283 
Sivaéri Pulumavi To. ou j » .84-90 
Sivaskanda - a a » » I9I-I93 
Yajfiasri 29 p » n» ३ 04-222 

- Vijaya 6 no > p n 223-228 
Candaért Santikarna 0, n  » 9229-238 
Pulomavi € f - ii » 2939-245, 








T ——MMMM—— 


l Seethe expression ‘ Khakharata-vasa~niravasesa-karasa’ describing _ 
Gautamiputra inl 6 of the Nasik cave inscription, Ltiders’ List No. ll23 - 
Ep. Ind. Vol. VII], p. 60. » 

2 Ibid., Vol. VIII, pp. 77 f£, i : 

? See Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India (Fourth Ed.) | 
p, 878 : e . 
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The recent find of potin coins at Tarhala in the Akola 
District of Berar plainly indicates that all these kings! 
continued to hold Maharastra to the end of the Satavahana age, 
The reign-periods mentioned in the Puranas are not, however, 
absolutely trustworthy. In the first place, there are many 
variants and even if we take the readings supported by the best 
Mss., their statements are in some cases contradicted by contem- 
porary inscriptions. The Puranas, for instance, assign a reign- 
period of 2 years only to Gattamiputra, but from a Nasik: cave 
inscription? he is known to have reigned for at least 94 years. 
There may, therefore, be similar discrepancies in other reign~ 
periods also. Besides, it is not certain that the battle between 
Gautamiputra and Nahapina was fought in the Saka year 46 and 
not later. Notwithstanding these circumstances which render 
the accuracy of the dates doubtful, we may say that the Sata- 
vahanas continued to rule in Maharastra till the middle of the 
9rd century A, D. The Puranas say that the successors of the 
Andhras (i ८, the Satayahanas) were the Abhiras, And it is 
worthy of note that we do find an inscription of the reign of 
the Abhira king Isvarasena, the son of the Abhira Sivadatta at 
‘Nasik, Its characters and the predominance of Sanskrit 
employed in it suggest that I$varasena flourished later than the 
Satavahanas, all of whose records are in Prakrit. lévarasena's 
father Sivadatta bears no princely titles, which indicates that 
Tévarasena was the founder of the Abhira dynasty. Perhaps he 
was previously a military officer of the Satavihanas. From 








! The hoard contained coins of Satakarni (probably identical with Gauta- 
miputra ), Pulumavi, Sivasri-Pulumavi, Skanda (probably identical with 
Sivaskanda), Yajfiagri, Vijaya and Karna ( probably the same as Candaári- 
Sadntikarna ) and Puluh&mavi ( probably identical with Pulumavi IV ). Some 
of the coins with the legends Satakanisa can, on palaeographic grounds, be 
referred to a Satakarni later than Gautamiputra, They were probably issued 
by the ( Vasisthiputra ) Satakarni who according to a Ms. ofthe Vayu~ 
purana succeeded Pulumavi and ruled for 29 years, See Pargiter's Dynasties 
eto, p, 42, 

9 Ep. Ind, Vol. VIL, p. 73. 

8 Ibid, Vol. VIII, p. 88. 

4 It may be noted that the Puranas call thé Abhiras Andbrabhrtyas or 
Servants of the Andhras (7. e., of the Sátavahanas ). 
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the Gunda inscription? we know of another Abhira Senapati 
named Rudrabhüti, the son of the Commander Bahaka who was in 
the service of the Western Ksatrapa Rudrasimha in A, D. i8I. 
Isvarasena may have held a similar office under the last Satava- 
hana king Pulomáüvi, In that case his military power and the 
influence he commanded must have helped him in usurping the 
throne after Pulomavi, 


Several scholars identify this Isvarasena with Tévaradatta, 
whose silver coins dated in the first and second regnal year have 
been discovered at several: places in Kathiawad and Southern Raj- 
putana. About the exact period in which he flourished, there has 
however, been a great divergence of opinion? Pandit Bhagwan- 
lal placed him in the gap of the years L7i-I76 for which no coins 
of the Western Ksatrapas were available in his time, Later on 
Prof. Rapson showed that the gap did not exist, as he discovered 
coins of the dates from ॥7 to i76, Rapson himself assigned him 
to the gap between the years 58 and L6l, but Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar pointed out that that gap too was virtually non-existent, as 
he found a coin dated 60 in the Sarvania hoard, Isvaradatta 
may, of course, have been an Abhira, though his coins do not 
say so explicitly ; for the Nasik inscription shows that the Abhi- 
ras bore names ending in datía as well as sena, But itis doubt- 
ful if he was identical with I$varasena, the founder of the Abhira 
dynasty, for his coins are dated only in the first and second years 
of his reign and are found only in Kathiawad* and Southern 
Rajputina, This plainly indicates that he had a meteoric rise in 
that part of the country, but was promptly subdued by the 
Western Ksatrapas. If he later on retired to Maharastra and 
established himself there, his coins dated in subsequent years 
should have been found there, for the Nasik inscription shows 
that ISvarasena continued to hold Maharastra at least till the 
ninth regnal year. 





l Ind. Ant. Vol, X, p i57;d.R. A. S. for i890,p. 650. 
8 See above, pp. 7, Il f 


3 The legend on his coins is Eájfio Maha-Kgrtrapasa lévaradattasa var- 
se prathame ( or, dviliye ) 

4 Bom, Gaz, Vol. XVI, p. 624. Sarvania where also the coins of I$vara- 
datta were found is in the Bánswar& state in Rajputana, The Sonpur ( Chhin- 
dwara District C. P. ) hoard apparently did not contain any coins of Iévara- 
gatta, J, E. A. 8. B. Vol. IH, Num. Suppl. pp. 95 ff, 
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Prof. Rapson who placed Isvaradatta in the gap of Saka 59- 
]60 suggested that the era of A. D. 249-50 might have marked the 
consolidation of the Abhira kingdom during one of the successors 
of Iévaradatta, rather than its first beginnings.’ But the history 
of other Indian eras shows that they generally originated in an 
extension of regnal dates. The Kusan era, for instance owed 
its use to the continuation of Kaniska’s regnal dates by his succe- 
ssors Vasiska, Huviska, Kaniska Il and Vasudeva. The same may 
have happened in the case of the era of A. D, 249-50, It seems to 
have commenced with the reign of the Abhira Isvarasena and was 
apparently continued by his successors, of whom as many 88 
nine reigned according tothe Puranas. The Puranas do not 
unfortunately name thess Abhira kings,? but they state that 
their rule lasted for 67 years. Judging by the extent of the use of 
their era, their kingdom seems to have comprised Gujarat, Konkan 
and Maharastre including the districts of Nasik and Khandesh. 


It has been suggested that the Abhiras and the Traikitakas 
were identical, Abhira being racial and Traikütaka a regional 
name, The names of the princes belonging to these two 
dynasties end in either datta or sena which lends colour to the 
identification. But the Candravalli inscription of the Kadamba 
king MayüraS$arman? which may be referred to the fourth century 
A, D. mentions the Abhiras as separate from the Traikütakas. 
This suggests that the two dynasties, though contemporary, were 
not identical. The Abhiras, who probably had their stronghold in 
Khandesh* held imperial sway, while the Traikütakas who rose 
to power in the Nasik District may have been a feudatory family 
owning allegiance to the Abbiras. As stated before, the Puranas 
assign a period of only 67 years to the reign of ten Abhira kings, 
This is abnormally low. It is also inadequate for the establish- 
ment of the Abhira era in Western India. Perhaps the expression 








3 Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, Introd, p. clxii. 
2 Vatsyayana's Kamasitra ( V. 4) mentions an Abhira king Kottaraja, 
He may have been one of the successors of [Svarasena. 
3 An Rep, Mysore Arch, Surv, for I929, p. 50, 
4 Abhira kings were ruling at Bhambhagiri ( Bhaimer in the Pimpalner 
. Taluka of West Khandesh ) till the time of the Later Yadava king Sithhana, 
Ep. Ind., Vol, XXY, p. 263. 
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sapta-sash satin=iha,' stating the period of Abhira rule, which 
occurs in a manuscript of the Vagupurüna, is a mistake for sapta- 
sastim satafi=c=eha. In that case the Abhira rule may have lasted 
for १67 years or till A, D.4l6. After the fall of the Abhira 
dynasty the Traikütakas attained imperial position. Maharaja 
Indradatta, the first known Traikütaka king, seems to have 
flourished. in the period circa A. D. 44i5-440.? He and his 
successors continued the era started by the Abhira Iévarasena as 
it had, by that time, become ' the habitual and well-established 
reckoning of the country.’ The history of the other Indian eras 
shows that once an era becomes current in a part of the country 
and the people become acéustomed to it, it continues to be used 
long after the founder or his family has ceased to rule. The era 
of Harsa, for instance, continued to be used long after him 
though his empire crumbled to pieces almost immediately after 
-his death. It is not, therefore, surprising that the era of the 


Abhiras also remained current in Gujarat, Konkan and Maha- 
rastra long after the downfall of the Abhira dynasty. 
Locality of the Era 
The earliest date of the era is K, 9 which belongs to the reign 


of its founder, the Abhira king Isvarasena, The next three dates, 
viz., 67, LO? and IL7 come from. Khandesh and are furnished by 
the grants of a feudatory family which plainly owed allegiance 
to the contemporary Abhira Emperors, After these, we have the 
date l67 from the Barwini State, clearly showing that the 
‘Abhira Empire had extended tothe Narmada in the North. The 
three following dates, K. 207, K. 24 and K. 245 balong to the 
Traikütakas who succeeded the Abhiras in Gujarat, Konkan and 
the Nasik District. Following upon these is the date K. 292 of 
No. 9. It belongs to the reign of Mahirdja Samgamasimha who 
seems to. have occupied Central Gujarat after the fall of the 
Traikütakas. l 

Of the Kalacuris of MabigmatI who succeeded the Traikūta kas 
in Gujarat, Konkan aud Maharastra we have the next three dates 
viz, K, 347, 360 and 36L of Nos. i0-2, two of which belong to 


i Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 46, n. 37. 
? The Pardi plates of his son Dahrasena are dated K, 207 (A. D, 456-57) 








s. 
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Gujarat and one to the Nasik District of Maharastra. The inserip- 
tions of the Gurjara kings who held Gujarat to the north of the 
Kim river after the fall of the Kalacuris, furnish the next seven 
dates, viz. K. 380, 385, 39, 392 (in two grants), 456, 460, 486 (in two 
grants) of Nos. 8-7, 23, 24, 26 and 27. Contemporaneously with 
_ these we have two dates viz. K, 404 and 406 of Nos. 8 and 9, be- 
longing to the Sendrakas who held Southern Gujarat and Khan- 
desh as feudatories of the Western Calukyas, and four more viz. K, 
42L, 436, 443 and 490 of Nos, 20-22 and 28, furnished by the 
records of a feudatory Calukya family which was at first ruling 
over the Nasik District, but later on supplanted the Sendrakas in 
Southern Gujarat. Finally, the  Hariscandrlyas whom the 
Western Calukyas placed in charge of Konkan and the Nasik 
District furnish only one date viz. K. 46 of No. 25. 

After K. 46 ( A, D. 709-0 ) we have no dates of this era from 
Konkan and Maharastra. Even before this date we find that the 
era was yielding ground to its rival, the Saka era, The Western 
Calukyas and their feudatories the Sendrakas who came from the 
Kanarese country were using the Saka era in their home province, 
When they conquered and established themselves in Gujarat and 
Maharastra they continued to use the Kalacuri era evidently 
because if had become the habitual reckoning of that part of the 
country, but they gradually introduced the Saka era which was 
current in their home province. The Sendraka prince Allasakti, 
for instance, issued two charters in A. D. 656. Both of them were 
granted in Gujarat, but while one of them which records the 
gifts of a village in Gujarat is dated in the year 406 of the Kala- 
curi era, the other which registers the donation of another village 
situated in Khand@sh bears the date 577 of the Saka era.! Alla- 
sakti’s son Jayasakti also who was ruling over Khandesh dates 
his Munákhede plates in the Saka era. ? The Gujarat branch of 
the Calukyas generally used the Kalacuri era in dating their 
land grants in Gujarat. But Mangalaraja, who succeeded 
Dharasraya~Jayasirhha is known to have issued a charter dated 








. % See the Nagad plates, Saka 577, edited by G. H. Khare in the Sarko: 
dhaka ( Dhulia ) Vol, VIII, 

4 They arefdated in Saka 602, See An, Rep. B. I. S. M. for S. 834, pp. 
i69~I7l, - 


t 
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in the year 653 of, the Saka era.’ The charter is not now forth- 
coming, but in view of what has been said above it may be 
conjectured that it recorded the grant of land in Khandesh where 
the Saka era superseded the Kalacuri reckoning 


In North Konkan, Nasik District and Gujarat the Kalacuri 
era lingered a little longer. The latest date of that era from 
Kokan and Nasik District is K. 46 (A; D. 7I0-lI). The Saka 
era which had already penstrated in Southern Maharastra before 
A. D. 687, the date of the Jejuri plates of Vinayaditya,* soon 
ouszed the Kalacuri era from Northern Mahár&sira also. In 
Guiarat the era was current for at least 30 years more till A, D. 
740, for the Navs&ri grant of PulakeSi-Avanijaná$raya is dated 
K. 490 ( A. D. 740 ) After Pulakesin's death, the country to the 
north of the Kim was occupied by the Cahamanas who, coming 
as (hey did from the north, had a predilection for the Vikrama 
era. Their Hansot grant found in Gujarat is dated V. 84 . 
(A D. 756 )? Southern Gujarat was held by a feudatory Rastra- 
kita family which for the first time introduced the Saka era in 
thal part of the country. Their earliast grant from Gujarat is 
datad Saka 679, ( A, D. 757 ).* After the middle of the 8th century 
A. >. we have no date of the Kalacuri era from the Konkan, 
Gujarat and Maharastra, the provinces where it had originated, 
five centuries before, 


When the Kalacuris migrated to Central India and shifted 
their capitals to Kalafijar and Tripurithey took with them the 
era which they had habitually used in their earlier kingdom and 
made it current throughcut their dominions? Unfortunately 
the earliest records of this era found at Saugar and Choti-Deori 
are undated. The first date of the Kalacuri ‘era obtained from 
Nozth India is K, 593 ( A. D. 94t-42 ) of No, 29, furnished by a 
record from Karitalai in the Jubbulpore District. It is followed 
by twenty~one dates ranging from K. 724 to K. 963. Most of 


I J. Bom. Br. B.-A. S., Vol. XVI, p. 5. 
= Ep. Ind, Vol. XIX, pp. 63 ff. 
9 Ibid., Vol, XIE, p. 97 
t See the Antroli-Charoli plates of Karka II, S; 679, J, Bom. Br. E. A. Sy, 
Vol. XVI, p. 06 
१ “£.-The branch of the Kalacuris which established itself in the couniry of 
Bafayupüra does not, however, appear to have used the Kalacuri era, 
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them are from the inscriptions of the Imperial Kalacuri dynasty 
of Tripurl. Among these, seven dates viz. K. 724, 772, 789, 800, 
842, 823 (?) and 96 (or 962) of Nos. 30-32, 34, 36, 37 and 69 
come from the Rewah State: two dates viz. K. 909 of No. 5 and 
K. 958 of No. 68 are furnished by the neighbouring states of 
Nagod and Panna; two more dates viz. K. 793 of No. 33 and K. 
80 of No, 35 are obtained from the United Provinces and six 
viz. 902, 907, 9I8, 926 and 928 (two dates) of Nos, 48, 50, 55, 6i-63 
are supplied by the Jubbulpur, Damoh and Saugor districts of 
the Central Provinces. Two dates viz. K. 926 of No. 60 and K, 944 
of No. 67 belong to the feudatories of the Kalacuries viz. Kirti- 
varman and Malayasimha who were holding parts of the Rewah 
State. The territory round Rewah passed into the possession of the 
Candella Trailokyamalla ( or Trailokyavarman ) in circa K. 962. 
The Candellas were using the Vikrama era in their own records 
but in Dhureti plates, which record a transaction during Trai- 
lokyamalla’s reign, the Kalacuri, not th sy ma, ers is used for 
the purpose of dating. i 


K. 963 (A. D. i9I2)is the last date-of ths. Kalacuri era 
which comes from North India, With the contraction of Kalacuri 
power during the reigns of the weak successors of YaSahkarna, 
the era gradually lost ground to its rival viz, the Vikrama Samvat 
which was ctirrent in the adjoining provinces ruled by the Para- 
maras, Candellas and Gahadavalas. The gradual encroachment 
made by the Vikrama era is illustrated by two dates V. 2i6 
(A, D. LI59) of Bhandarkar’s List, No, 308 and V.i253 (A. D. 
495 ) of List, No, 432, Both of them come from the northern 
parts of the Rewah State and mention the contemporary Kalacuri 
suzerains Narasimha and Vijayasithha. But instead of being 
recorded in the era of the Imperial family, they refer themselves 
to the Vikrama Sarhvat, With the downfall of the Kalacuris of 
Tripur! the era vanished from North India. 





As stated above, the earlier North-Indian dates of the era are 
not forthcoming, but speaking generally, in the period A, D. 750 
to 20 the era was current sometime or other in that portion of 
India which would be bounded by straight lines drawn from 
Saugor to Allahabad, then to Benares, from there through 
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Bandhogarh to the Narmada and then along the bank of the river 
to the western boundary ofthe Jubbulpore District. 


When a branch of the Kalacuri family established itself at 
Tummana towards the close of the ninth century A.D., it introduced 
the era in Daksina Kosala. But here too as in the other two 
parts of India, the earlier dates of the era are not available. The 
first date which comes from Chattisgarh is K. 88 ( A. D. 079 ) 
of No, 88. This is followed by twenty-two other dates ranging 
from K. 840 to K. 969. They are furnished by the inscriptions 
of the Kalacuris of Ratanpur and their feudatories, ruling in 
Chattisgarh including the states of Kawardhà, and Kanker, 
Down to A, D. 220 the era was current in that portion of South 
India which stretched from the eastern bouridaries of the Bala- 
ghat, Bhandara and Chanda District in the Westto those of the 
Raigarh and Sarangarh States in the east and from the Narmada 
in the north to the northern limit of the Bastar State in the South.’ 
Aiter A, D. 220, the era began to lose ground in this part of the 
country also, The later records of the Kalacuris themselves 
came to be dated in the Vikrama Samvat, The earliest of such 
dates is V. 458 ( A.D. 402) of Bhandarkar’s List, No. 737 which 
belongs to the reign of the later Kalacuri king Brahmadeva who 
ruled at Raipur and Khalvatik& (modern Khalari ) in the Raipur 
District, As the memory of the Kalacuri era soon faded from the 
public mind, it was found necessary to change the Kalacuri date 
900 of Bhandarkar's list No. 42 into 207 of Vikrama Sarhvat. ? 








५ Two copper-plate inscriptions dated in the years 260 and 263 of an un- 
specified era have been found at Soro in the Balasore and Patiakellà in the 
Cuttock District of Orissa respectively ( Ep. Ind. Vol, XXII, pp. I97 ff. and 
Vol, IX, pp. 287 ff.) They refer themselves to the reign of Maharaja 


Sambhuya$as, the ruler of Tosali. These dates have been referred to the | 


Kalacuri era on the evidence of palaeography. Apart from these doubtful 
cases, no records of this era have been found in Orissa. On the other hand, 
the Arshg plates of Bhimasena dated in the year 82 and the Ganjám plates 
of Sagaika dated in the year 300 expressly refer themselves to the Gupta 
era, which olearly shows that the Gupta era was current in Ohhattisgarh 
and Ganjam in the sixth gnd seventh centuries A. D. As for the early 
forms of test letters noticed in the aforementioned records, they can be 
satisfactorily accounted for as these records fallin the period G. E. 28-300 
if their dates are referred to the Gupta era. í 

2 Originally the date insoribed at the end of this record was ( K.) 900, 
but it was subsequently changed to V. I207, 
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Some Details about the Caleulated Dates l 


Jovian years—Only two Kalacuri dates viz. K. 800 of No. 34 
and K, 966 of No, 73 cite Jupiter’s years. The first of these 
works out regularly according to the northern luni-solar system: 
for the cyclic year Khara was current during the Kalacuri year 
800, The second date has quoted the cyclic year I$vara incorrect- 
ly, for according to the mean-sign system, the Jovian year had 
ended more than a year before the commencement of the given 
Kalacuri year. 


Intercalary months—Only one date, K. 958 of No. 68 cites an 
intercalary. month viz. Asàdha which is specified as prathamı 
Asadha. It works out quite regularly. In two other cases also, 
viz. K. 909 of No. 5 and K. 928 of No. 63 the month Sravana 
was intercalary, though it is not so specified. Prof, Kielhorn has 
- noticed several similar cases of the Vikrama and Saka dates, in 
which the months were intercalary though they were not so 
indicated hy tha wording of the dates! 


Irregular tithis--The only cases of irregular tithis noticed among 
the dates of the Kalacuri era which contain the necessary details 
for verification are four viz. K. 772 of No. 34, K. 823 of No. 37, K. 
963 of No. 70 and K, 965 of No. 72. The first of these shows 
deviation of only one day. in the specification of the week-day 
which is not rare in inscriptional dates. In the second case, the 
numerals of the date have been wrongly written as appears plain 
from other evidence. The irregularities in the remaining two 
cases can be clearly attributed to the carelessness of the scribe. 
Besides these, there is one more date viz. K. 000 of No. 75 in 
which the mistake is of the copyist who transcribed the record 
on the present plates from others which had probably suffered 
damage by corrosion. 7 


Current tithis-—In eight dates ( viz. K, 436 of No. १2॥, K, 460 of 
No, 24, K. 486 of No. 27, K. 890 of No. 48, K, 905 of No. 49, 
K. 907 of No. 50, K. 926 of No. 6 and K, 965 of No. %l) the 
tithi is joined with the weak-day on which it commenced and 








3 Ind, Ant,, Vol, XX, p. dil; Vol, XXV, p. 27]. 
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. not, as i8 usual, with the weak-day on which it ended. In the 
first two of these cases the reasonis obvious; for they are cases 
of Sarhkrantis which occurred during the particular tithis, though 
the latter were not current at sunrise. The third case is similar 
to that of Saka 996 (in the Bijapur stone inscription of the 
Western Calukya Somesvara II) which Prof. Kielhorn has taken 
to be -egular.! In the two cases K. 905 and 907 the tithis 
which commenced within about two hours after mean sunrise 
have been cited probably because they were current almost 
. throughout the day. The seventh case is of a sraddha-titht and 
it is well-known that for the performance of a $raddha the 
particular (६6708 ia required to be current in the afternoon. 
In the two cases of K. 890 and K, 965 also, the tithi may have 
been cited because it was current at the time of the transaction.- 

Special names.of tithis— The third tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Vaisikha is called aksaya-irtiya in the date K. 905 of No, 49. 
Several grants dated in this era were made on the full—moon 
lithi of Karttika, but only in two records ( viz. Nos. 9 and 28) ‘the. 
tithi is called. Mah@-Karttiki, The eighth tithi of the bright fort- 
night of M&gha is called rathdstami in No. 45. This tithi goes 
now by the name of Bhismastam!}, the preceding tithi being called 
ratha~saptam!. No. 64 mentions a yugddi as a holy tithi on which 
Gosaladevi, the mother of the king Vijayasimha bathed in the 
Narmada, but it is not further specified. 

Naksatras—No early record of the era mentions any nakgalra, 
The first inscription in which a naksatra is referred to is No. 42, 
It states that the moon was in conjunction with the naksatra 
Rohini at the time of her eclipse on the Karttika-paurnima in 

.K. 880. Naksatras are correctly quoted in three other records, 
viz., Mrga in the date K. 965 of No. 74, Hasta in K. 928 of No. 
63 and Citra in, K. 966 of No, 73. There is no mention of Karanas,. 
Yogas or Lagnas anywhere in the records of this era. 

Eclipses—Lunar eclipses are quoted in six dates viz. K. 456 of 
No. 23; K. 880 of No. 42, K. 890 of No. 43, K. 900 of No, 47, K. 
9i8 of No. 55 and K. 969 of No. 74. Of these, the lunar eclipse 
of K. 880 is noteworthy ; for it was predicted by an astrologer 





3 Ind. Ant, Vol, XXV, p. 294, 
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in opposition to others who held a divergent opinion at the court 
of Ratnadeva II, When his prediction came true, he was 
rewarded with the grant of a village. Solar aclipsea are cited 
only in two dates viz, K. 404 of No. 8 and K, 966 of No. 73. All 
these eclipses took place on the days of the dates and wera 
visible in India. 


Sathkrantis—Three early dates, viz., K. 436 of No. 24, K. 460 of 
No, 24 and K. 486 of No. 26, mention Samkrantis. The first of 
these, the Visuva or Mesa-samkrànti, took place about seven 
hours before fhe commencement of the /hi with which 
it is coupled.! The other two Samkr&ntis viz. the Tuli and the 
Karkataka, occurred during the respective tithis. Among the 
later dates only two viz, K, 823 of No. 37 and K, 965 of No, 72 
record grants made on the occasion of Samkrantis, In the first of 
these, sarhkranti is not specified, but as if is said to have occurr- 
ed on tlie fourteenth tithi of the bright fortnight of Phalguna it 
must have been Mins. This samkranti does not work out regu- 
larly. There is apparently some mistake in the numerals of the 
‘year which should be 827.2 The other Samkranti was Makara, 
but it is not coupled with any tithi or week-day and therefore 
does not admit of verification? 


! For a similar case see the date S, 996. Ind. Ant. Vol. XXIII, p. 245. 

2 See Woolner Commemoration Volume, p. 708, 

5 The Jubbulpur copper-plate inscription of YaSahkarna ( Bhandarkar's 
List No. 228) also recorded a grant made on the occasion of Uttargyana- 
Sarmkrünti, but the details of the date, which occurred on the second plate 
now lost, are uncertain, For a conjectural restoration of it, see ibid, p. 63, 
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APPENDIX 
List* of Inscriptions dated according to the 
Kalacuri-Cedi Era. 


No.i- K.9- Nasik Inscription of the reign of Tévarasena, 
( Ep. Ind., Vol, VIII, pp. 88 f. ) 

No. 2- K. 67- Indore! (१) Plate of Svamidasa. ( List? No. 
I259; Ep, Ind., Vol. XV, p. 289 £; correction by Mirashi, A. 2. 0, R.I. 
Vol. XXV, pp. 59 f, ) 3 

No. 3 - K. 707 ~ Indore (?) Plate of Bhulunda, List, No. 266 
Ep, Ind. Vol. XV, pp. 29 f.; correction by Mirashi, 4.B.0.R.L, 
Vol. XXV, pp. 459 f. ) 

No. 4 - K. 777 ~ Sirpur Plate of Rudradása ( Ind, Ant.,. Vol 
XVI, pp. 98 f.; correction by Mirashi, 4.5.0. E. L, Vol. XXV, pp. 
i59 f.) 

No. 5- K. 767 - Barwani Plate of Subandhu ( Ep. Ind. Vol. 
XIX, pp. 26 f.; correction by Mirashi, Ind, Hist, Quart., Vol. XXl 
pp. 79£.) 

No. 6. - K. 207४ - Pardi Plates of Dahrasena. ( List, No. 499 ; 
-Ep Ind., Vol. X, p. 58, ) 

No. 7 - K. 8४7 - Surat Plates of Vyaghrasena ( List, No, i200; 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, pp. 220 f. ) न 

No. 8 - K. 245 - Kanheri Plate of the time of the Traikütakas 
( List, No. 202, Cave Temples of Western India, p. 58 ). 





* This List contains all inscriptions dated in the Kalacuri-Cedi Era diss 
covered up-to-date. Spurious records have been omitted. Only the latest 
editions of published inscriptions have been mentioned. For the previous 
editions and other details of some of the records, Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar's List 
of inscriptions of Northern India may be referred to. 

.J This and the next plate were found somewhere in Khandesh as shown 
by me. A. B. 0. R. l, Vol, XXV, pp. 59f. For K. 7089, see above, p. l7, n. 3.. 

3 The references are to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions of 
Northern India, published as an Appendix to Ep.. Ind., Vols, XIX-XXIII. 

? The dates ranging from K, 74 to K. 24 ( List Nos. 494-7.98, I20] ) 
occurring in the records of the Ucoakalpa kings must be referred to the 
Gupta Era as shown by me. Ep Ind. Vol. XXIII, pp. if 
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No, 9- K. 292- Sunao Kala Plates of Sarhgamasirhha. ( List, 
No, 204; Ep. Ind., Vol. X, pp. 74 £.) 


No, 0- K, 847- Abhona Plates of Sarhakaragana. (List, No,l206; 
Ep, Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 297 f. ) 


7 No,  - K. 360 - Vadner Plates of Buddharaja. (List, No. 267; 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 33f, ) 


No, 48 - K. 864~-Sarsavni Plates of Buddharàja. ( List, No 
I208 ; Hp. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 298 f. ) 


No. l3- K, 880 ~ Kaira Plates of Dadda IL. ( List, No. 4209; 
Ind, Ant., Vol. XIII, pp. 88 f.) 


No. l4- K. 885 - Kaira Plates of Dadda II. ( List, No. 20; 
Ind, Ant., Vol. XIII, pp. 88 f. ) 


No, 45 - K. 897 - An Odd Sankheda Plate of Ranagraha ( List, 
No, I2Il; Ep. Ind., Vol. IT, p. 2.) ; 


No, 6 - K. 892 - Sankheda Plates (First Set) of Dadda Il, 
List, No, 4242 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. V. pp. 39 f.) 


No, I7 - K. 892 - Sankheda Plates (Second Set ) of Dadda II, 
( List, No. 23; Ep. Ind., Vol; V. pp. 39 £. ) E 

No. i8 - K. 40% ~ Kasare Plates of AllaSnkti. (BhGrata Itthasa 
Samsodhaka Mandala Quarterly, Vol, XX, Nos, IV and V and Vol, 
XXL No. 2, ) 

No. I9- K. 406 ~ Bagumra Plates of Allasakti, ( List, No. 42L5 
Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. 267 f. ) 

No, 20 - K. ४87 - Navasari Plates of Yuvaraja Sry&&raya 
Siladitya. ( List, No, 26 ; Ep. Ind., Vol, XVIII, pp. 232 f. ) 

No. 2I ~ K. 436 - Nasik Plates of Dhardsraya-Jayasizha. 
( Sources of the Mediaeval History of the Deccan, Vol. I, pp. 8 f.; 
date read by Mirashi, Ind, Hist, Quart, Vol. XX, p. 354.) — 








l The date K. 346 ( List, No. 205) which occurs in a grant of Tarala- 
svàmin ( vide Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, Vol. T, pp. 4f.) 
is omitted here as the grant is spurious. See my article on it in the Genga- 
natha Jha Research Institute Journal, Vol, I, pp. 389 f, 

? The date’ K, 394 of the Kaira plates of Vijayaraja ( List, No, i244) is 

- omitted here as the plates are probably spurious, See remarks of Jackson in 
Bom, Gaz., Vol, T; pt, i, p. U. 
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. No. 22 - K. 443 -Surat Plates of Yuvaraja Sryasraya Sila- 
ditya. ( List, No. I9I7; Vienna Oriental Congress, Arian ‘Section, 
pp. 225 f. ) 


No. 23 - K. 456 ~ Nausari Plates of Jayabhata IIT, ( List,No 
उ28:: Ind, Ant, Vol. XIII, pp. 77 f.) c 


No. 24 - K. 460 — Anjareri Plates of Jayabhata IIL ( Ep, Ind., 
Vol. XXV, pp. 392 £.) 


No, 25 - K. ४67 - Anjaneri Plates of Bhogasakti. ( Ep. ind 
Val. XXV, pp. 225 f.) l 


No. 26 - K. 486 - Kavi Second Plate of Jayabhata IV. ( List, 
Nc i2:9. Ind, Ant., Vol. V, pp. 3 £ ) 
No. 27 - K. 486 - Prince of Wales Museum Plates of Jaya. 
bhata IV. ( Ep. Ind., Vol. X XIII, pp. 474६.) 
: . No.28- K.490 - Nausari Plates of Pulakesiraja. ( List, No 
I250, Vienna Oriental Congress, Arian Section, p: 230 ) 


No. 29 - K. 598 ~ Karitalai: Stone Inscription of Laksmana 
raja I. ( Ep. Ind., Vol, XXIIT; ‘pp.255 f.) 


No, 30 - K.?24- Chandrehe Stone Inscription of Prabodha- 
biva, ( List, No. I22L ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 48 f. ) 


‘No, 3l - K. 772 ~ Makundapur Stone Inscription . of Gangeya- 
deva. (From an impression kindly supplied by the Government 
Erigraphist for India ; see also Ep, Ind., Vol, XXIV, p. 8), 


No. 32 - K. 789 (?) Piawan Rock Inscription of Gangeyadeva, 
( List, No; 222. Cunuingham, A. S. R., Vol. XXI, p. 23. ) 

No, 33 - K. 798 — Benares Plates of Karna ( List, No. 223 
Ep, Ind., Vol. II, pp. 305 £ ) 
^. No. 34 - K. 800 ~ Rewah Stone Inscription of Karna. (Ep. Ind., 
Vc. XXIV, pp. 0 f.) 

No. 35 - K. 870 ~ Sarnath Stone Inscription of Karna. ( List, 
Nc. 225 ; An, Rep. A, S. T., for I906-07, pp. 400#, 

No. 36 - K, 8/8 ~ Rewah Stone inscription of Karna. ( List, 


Nc, 226; P. R, A, S. W. C. for I920-2l, pp. 52f.; Haihayas of 
Trpuri and Their Monuments, pp. 30 f. ) 
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No. 37 - K. 823! - Khairha Plates of YaSahkarna. ( List, No. 
997 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 20 f. ). 

No; 38 - K. 83i - Amoda Plates of Prthvideva I. ( List, No: 
20FL; Ep. Ind, Vol. XIX, pp. 78 f. ). 

No, 39 - K. $40 - Chhapri Statue Inscription of Gopalddeva. 
( List, No, 929 ; Cunningham, A. S. &, Vol. XVII, p. 35 ). 

No, 40 - K. 866 - Ratanpur Stone Inscription of Jajalladeva I. 
( List, No. 230; Ep. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 34 f.). 

No. 4L- K. 878 - Sheorinarayan Plates of Ratnadeva IL ( Ind, 
Hist. Quart., Vol. IV, pp. 3 f. ). i 

No. 42 - K, 880 ~ Sarkho Plates of Ratnadeva lI. ( Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XXII, pp. i59f.). ह : 

No, 43 - K. 890 ~ Daikoni Plates of Prthvideva IL. (From an 
impression kindly supplied by the Government Epigraphist for 
India). : 

No, 44 - K. 898 - Kugda Stone Inscription of Prthvideva 
( List, No, 23; Ind. Ant,, Vol, XX, p. 84 ). 

No. 45 - K. 896 ~ Rajim Stone Inscription of Jagapala. ( List, 
No. 4232 ; Ind, Ant., Vol. XVII, pp. 39 f. ), 

No. 46 - K. 898 ~ Sheorinarayan Statue Inscription. ( List, No. 
233; Cunningham, 4; S. R., Vol. IX, p. 86; Bhandarkar P. R, 
A. S. W. C. for 903=04, p. 53; Kielhorn, Ep, Ind., Vol. IX, p. 30 ). 

No, 47 - K. 900 - Amoda Plates ( First Set) of Prthvideva II. 
( List, No, 234; Ind, Hist, Quart., Vol. I, pp. 409), 

No. 48- K. 902 - Tewar Stone Inscription of Gayákarna 
( List, No. 235; Ind, And., Vol. XVIII, pp. 2/0 f, ). 

No. 49 - K. 905 ~ Amoda Plates (Second Set) of Prthvideva II. 
( List, No, 236 ; Ind, Hist. Quart., Vol. I, pp. 42). 

No. 50 - K. 907 ~ Bhera-Ghat Stone Inscription of Alharna- 
devi, (List, No, I237; Ep. Ind., Vol. IT, pp. L0 f. ). 

No. 5 - K. 909 - Lal-Pahad Rock Inscription of Narasirhha- 
devi, ( List, No, 238 ; Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. 22). ' 








स्का 


! The date K. 829 ( List, No. 228) which is supposed to occur in a grant 
of Ya$ahkarna is suspicious as shown by me. See Wonlner Commemoration 
Volume, pp. 68f). 
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No.`52 - K. 970 ~ Ratanpur Stone Ifseription of Prthvideva Ii 
( List, No, 239 ; Cunningham, A. 8, R, Vol. XVII, pl. xx), 

No. 58 - K. ४४७ - Boria Statue Inscription of the Jasar&ja- 
devs. ( List, No. 2%I2; Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol XVII, 
p. 446 ) i 
No. 54 ~ K. 9876 - Ratanpur Stone Inscription of Prthvideva IT. 

( List, No. 240 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, 9 33 ) 

No. 55 - K. 976 - Jubbulpur Plates of Jayasimha. ( Ep, Ind 
Vol, XXI, pp. 9 f..) 

No, 56 ~ K. 979 ~ Mallar stone Inscription of Jajalladeva II 
( List, No. I24I ; Ep. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 40 f. ). 

No. 57 - K. 979 Sheorinarayan Stone Inscription of Jàjall. 


deva-II. ( List, No, 242 ; Bhandarkar, P. R. A. S, W. C. [004903- . 


: 04, pp. 52 ‡, ) ; 
No. 58 - K. 9 [9]? - Amoda Plates of Jajalladeva II. ( List, 
No, 2082 , Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 2 f. ) i 
No, 59 - K. 922 - Amarakantak Statue Inscription. ( List, No 
243 ; Banerji; P. R. A. S. W. C. for 920-2,, p. 55. ) 
No. 60 - K. 926 ~ Rewah Plate of Kirtivarman. (List, No. L244 
Ind. Ant., Vol. XVII, pp. 226 f. ) l 
. No: 6l- K, 926 - Jubbulpurstone Inscription of Jayasirhha. 
( List, No. I245 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 60, n, 4 ). 
No; 62 ~ K. 928 ~ Bhera-Ghat Stone Inscription. ( List, No. 
i946 ; Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol, IX, p. ill.) 
No. 63 - K. 928 — Tewar Stone Inscription of Jayssimha, (List, 
No, 247 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. IT, p. I8 
No. 64 - K. 932 - Kumbhi Plates of Vijayasimha. ( List, No 
248 ; J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXI, pp. 6 f.) 
J No. 65 = K. 983 + Kharod Stone Inscription of Ratnadeva III. 
( List, No, I249; Ep. Ind., Vol, XXI, pp. 489 £. ). 





! Bhandarkar gives the date as 945, but, from the impressions it appears 
that Cunningham's original reading 908 the correct one, 
- $ Rai Bahadur Hiralal who editéd this inscription conjectured the unit 
figure to be 2, but the conjecture is incorrect as in K., 942 Prthvideva II, not 
Jüjalladeva II, was reigning. See above No. 32, 
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‘No. 66 ~ K. 984-Sahaspur Image Inscription of Yasorāja. 
(List, No, 250 ; Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol. XVII, pp. 48 f. ), 

No. 67 ~ Æ, 944 - Rewah Stone Inscription of Malayasimha. 
( List, No, 25 and 2033; Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 296 f. ). 

- No, 68- K. 958!- Besan! Stone Inscription. ( List, No. 
]253 ; Cunningham, A. 8 R., Vol. XXI, p. 402 . 

No. 69 - K. 96(z) ~ Rewah Stone Insoription of Vijayasimha, 
(An. Rep, A. S. I. for 935-36, pp. 89 f. ). 

No. 70 ~ K. 968 - Dhureti Plates of Trailokyamalla, (Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XXV, pp. 4६. ). 

No. 7l ~ K. 965 - Tahankapar Plates of Pamparajadeva. ( List, 
No, L254; Hp. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 29 f. ), 

No. 72 - K. 965 - Pendrabandh Plates of Pratapamalla. ( Ep. 
Ind., Vol, XXIII, pp. Lf.) 

No. 73 - K. 966 - Tahankapar Plates of Pamparājadeva. ( List, 
No, 255; Ep, Ind., Vol. IX, p. 29). 

No. 74 - K. 969 - Bilaigarh Plates of Pratapamalla, (From 
an impression kindly supplied by the Govt, Epigraphist for 
India ). T 

No.75- K. 7000 (for K. 900) - Ghotia Plates of Prthvideva IT, 
( List, No. I256; Ind. Ant., Vol. LIV, pp. 44 f. ; correction of the 
date in Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, p. 463, n. 2 ). 





.-" Fork, 945, ( List, No. 252), see above, n. 8. ` 
2 The unit figure which is now illegible may have been either  or-2 as in 
K. 963 Vijayasithha was vanquished and his territory was occupied by the 
Candella Trilokyamalla. See No. 70, | ह| 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN PLANTS— 
SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF CANAKA 
(CICER ARIETINUM )—BETWEEN 
500 B. 0, AND 820 

| BY: 
P. K, GODE 


In my paper! on the “ History of Canaka (gram ) as food for 
Horses” I suggested that the practice of feeding the horses with 
Canaka ( = C) is later than its use for human consumption at 
least in India. Though C as horse-gram? for Indian horses has a 

‘history of about i000 years as proved by me it appears to have 
been used in India first by men and not by horses, From Vedic 
times onwards the Yava (= Y) was prominent in the regimen of 
men first and later of horses. In fact Kautilya in his Aratha- 
ídstra has included Y in the regimen of horses but there is no 
reference to C in this work either for human or animal consump- 
tion, so far as my study goes. Accordingly Hemacandra in his 
Abhidhanacintamani (c. A. D. 40) calls Yes Haya-priya or the 
favourite of horses. He also mentions C but does not call it 
haya-priya or by any such adjective. In the two treatises on 
horses by Jayadatta and Nakula viz. (  ) Aévavaidyaka and Aésva- 
cikitsita respectively, which are not much removed from Hema- 
candra in their chronology, we are told that Y is the best food 
for horses but in case Y is not available C is the second best food 
for them. This statement clearly shows the transitional stage of - 
Indian horse-regimen in which we note the regard for Yas the 





! See pp. 80-॥05 of Annals ( B. O. R, Institute, 4945 Vol. XXVI). 

2 Edward Moor in his Narrative etc. London, 7794 makes some interest- 
ing remarks on the Mahrattas as horsemen and farriers—( pp. 89-95). He 
Says that the Mahrattas breed a great many horses and procure others 
from Arabia, Persia, Candahar and the northern parts of Hindustan. Speake 
ing of horse-food he states :— , 

. “ Gram and Coolty are the grain on which horses are fed throughout the 
Maratha Country ° ( p. 96) | 
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great horse-food of antiquity. Though much revered by Jaya- 
datta and Nakula it was falling into back~-ground and C had 
come to the fore and was probably produced in plenty to take its 
honoured place in the regimen of Indian horses, perhaps after the 
Muslim advent in India say about A. D. 700. 

I proposé in this paper to put on record some references to C 
as food for men. These references will also show the antiquity of 
C on Indian soil for about 2000 years as vouched by the evidence 
of Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources. 

( ) The lexicon Amarakosa refers to C as follows :— 

| खणको हरिमन्थकः॥ १८ ॥ ” -- (Kanda Il-aera seo p. 354 
cf N, S. Press Edition, Bombay, .905 ) 

Bhanuji Diksita comments ! on the above as follows :— 

“द्व ' चणक्रस्य ? ” i, ९, चणक and हरिमन्थक sre synonyms. The 
date of the Amarakoga lies between say A, D. 500 and 800. 

(2) In the Carakasamhitd, one of the earliest medical texts we 
get some references? to C. In the शमीधान्य वर्म Caraka gives the 
properties of C as follows :— ; 

४ चणकाश्व मसूराश्व खण्डिकाः सहरेणबः। 

| way: शीतमधुराः सकषाया विरूक्षणाः ॥ २८॥ ” 

( Sütrasthàna, ch. 27, p. 7558 of N. S, Press, Edition of Caraka- 

samhità, Bombay, i94i ). : 

Cakrap&nidatta ( c. A, D. 27060 ) commenting on the above 
verse does not explain the word चणक. He merely states that 
C is well-known ( “ चणकः प्रासद्धः ” ). 





! Bhànuji Diksita (c. A, D. 2680) quotes the derivation of हरिमन्थक 
given by Rayamukuta ( 4, D. 2४87 ) viz. “ हरीणां मन्थं जनयाति ” but does not 
accept it. He observes “ — इति पएकुटः । aA ! gen? इति पाठप्रसङ्गात्‌। ” 
He gives his own derivation:— '' हुरिभिमथ्यते । मन्थ विलोडने ^ ( ग्वा, प, से, ) eto.” 
These derivations remain to be verified historically as both Rayamukuta 
and Bhànuji lived in the 76870 and 7708 centuries respectively when चणक was 
& recognised food for horses in India. Did Amara kaow C as food for 
horses ? न 

5 In the Carakasamhita Cikitsásthana, chapter 29, verse 87. contains a 
reference to चणक as follows :— 

P. 630— “ आढक्यचणका मुद्रा मसूराः समकुष्टकाः। 
यूषार्थ बहुसपिष्का: प्रशस्ता वातशोणिते ॥ ५१॥ ? 
Cakrapünidatta does not comment on the word चगक in this verse, 
8 | Annals, 3. 0, R L | 
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(3) The Snérufasamhità, another earliest medical text, refers 
to both the synonyms of C given in the Amarakosa viz, चणक and 
हरिमन्थ in the following extracts :— 

(i)In the gurami we get C mentioned in the following 
extract ~ m 

* मुद्द-वनसुद्र-कछाय-सकुष्ट-मसूर-मह्भुल्य-चणक-सतीन -च्रिपु- 
हक-हरेणु-आहकी-प्रभृतयः वेदलाः UU”! 

(Vide Sitrasthina, Oh. 46 of Susrutasamhita, N. S. P. 938, 

7 p. 246 ). 

Dallana (c. A. D. ] 00) commenting on the word चणक in the 
above extract says " wore: प्रासिद्धः ” just like Cakrapánidatta of 
c. i060A,D, It is, however, clear that C was a grain of establi- 
shed reputation in the llth century as also in the L2fh century. 

(ii ) In the शाकवग the Susrutasamhità refers to चणक as a शाक 
or vegetable and records its properties as follows :- 

“ स्वादुपाकरसं शाक gs हरिमन्थजम्‌ ॥ " 
( Sütrasthàna, Ch. 46 verse 277, p. 284 ) 

Dallana explains :- “ हरिमन्थः चणकः ” (compare Amarakosa’s 
statement— “ चणको हरिसन्थकः ” 

It is clear from the ‘above references that both the words 
for C given by Amarakośa viz. चणक and हरिमन्थ or हरिमन्थक्क were 
known as early as the time of the Susrutasarhità as we have them 
today. Whether the word हरिमन्थ has any allusion to horses 
( हारोभेः मथ्यते ) as observed by Bhanuji c. A, D. 630 will have to 
be investigated. m 

(4)Inthe AMünasollása? of the Calukya king Someśyara 
( e. A, D. Ii30 ) there are various references to C such as ( ) the 
use of C flour-balls as a bait to fish in angling, ( 2 ) the useof C 





! On pe2?l7 of the खश्रतसंहिता ( 938 ) the properties of चणक are given in 
the following lines :— 


“ वातलाः शीतमधुराः सकषाया विरुक्षणा: | 
क फशोणितपित्तध्नाश्चणकाः पुंस्त्वनाशनाः ॥ 
त एप घृतसंयुक्ता्नदोषश मनाः परं । ” 
See also p. 688— “ मुद्रान्‌ ARUL चणकान्‌ PRA समकुछकान्‌ ॥ १५० N 
- ` आहारकाले यूषार्थ ज्वरिताय प्रदापयेत्‌ । 
& fd. in G, O, Series, Baroda, Vol. II ( I939), 
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as food for buffaloes used for buffalo-fights, (3) use of C 
grains for tempting the boars before hunting them in the forest- 
ground and ( 4 ) the use of C in cooking. I have already recorded 
the first three uses in my paper ‘on " Canaka as food for horses 
t already referred to in this paper. The uses of C in cookery 
as mentioned in the Manasollasa are as follows 
In the chapter on अन्नभोग the author describes several dishes, 
both vegetable and non-vegetable (pp. 2./6-/86 ). 
(i) Canaka gram is to be ground in a wg ( grinding-stone ) 
and then its pulse is to be cooked with spices. This is called 
बिदलपाक ( pp. 76-7 ). 
(ii) पूरिका8 prepared from wazig (or gram-flour) and boiled 
in oil are mentioned by our author ( p. i9) 
( iii) The preparation of df&&Is and dtwes is described in the 
following verses ( p. 9) :— 
* हरिमन्थस्य ee हिङ्गजीरक मिश्रितम्‌ । 
wana च संयुक्तमार्ईकेण समन्वितम्‌॥ ९१ ॥ 
वेष्टयित्वा गोछकेन वेष्टिका wR पचेत्‌ । 
विदलं चणकस्येवं पूर्वसंभारसंस्कृतम्‌ ॥ ९२॥ 
ताध्यां तेळे(छ)विछिप्तायां धोसकान्विप चेद्ध । 
भाषस्य राजमापस्य वहाणस्य च घोसकान्‌॥ ९३॥ 
aiaa प्रकारेण विपचेत्पाकतत्तवविव t" 
it would appear from the verses that the author asks us to 
use the pulse of हरिमन्थ in the preparation of f&&Ts, while in the 
preparation atwes he prescribes the use of the चणक pulse (along 
with: the pulse of माष, राजमाष and agror). We shall have to see if 
he drew any distinction between हरिमन्थ and चणक, which are 
given as synonyms of gram by the Amarakosa. 
(iv) The use of चणक and हरित अणक in non-vegetarian dishes 
is prescribed by Somegvara ( p. i24). 





4 Prof, R, D. Karve, M.A., who has written a book on Dietetics in Marathi 
(आहारशाख्र ) informs me in a letter dated 7-lI-I945:— “ About gram, I find in 
an American dictionary that it belongs to the East Indies. An ounce of gram 
( dty weight ) contains 5,70 grammes of protein 

.80 of fat ` 

and 5.30 of Carbohydrates, giving 96 calories. It also con’ 

tains Vitamins A and B to an appreciable extent, but not the other 
vitamins 
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(v) In the chapter on वास्तृपशमन, चणकौदम is mentioned along 
with चतोद्न, प्रदोदन, सांसोदन, दृष्योदून among the offerings to the 
deity (pp. l0-{2). 

These references to C and its various preparations in c, 4. D. 
7780 shows how this छुधान्य of Susruta’s time liad attained wide. 
celebrity and popularity within say a period of 000 years from 
Suéruta as proved by its use as food for gods, men, and animals 
described by Someávara 

. (5) The use of C in Brahmanical worship in connection with S 
बास्तूपशमच.referred to above has its parallel in the references to 
its use in Jain ritual as well. In a book on the Jain ritual called 
दिधिप्रपा ' by Jinaprabhasiiri composed in Surirat 2868 ( = A, D. 
7607) 2 at Kosalànagara we find the following references to C:— 

(i) Page 707-- In section 06 called प्तिष्ठोपकरण संग्रह, चणा is 

mentioned among the seven dhdnyas as follows :— 


£u 


“ सात धनउं-सण बीज, कूछत्थ, मसूर, ag, चणा, ब्रीहि, 


qasr” 
(ii) Page 207-- The use of चणक £07 प्रतिष्ठावीधि is referred to as ~ 
follows :— . 
^ ततो गन्धपुष्पयुक्त सप्तधान्यस्नपनमञ्जलिमिः। 
तचेदुमू-शालि-यव-गोधूम-म॒द्न-वछ-चणक-चबला इति ” 
Jinaprabha's Vidhiprapa, though mainly Prakrit, contains 
some portions in Sanskrit. He uses both the names of C—(]l) 
Prakrit चणा and ( 2 ) Sanskrit चणक, 
(6) In the Astangasatgrala of Vagbhata I ( C. A. D. 625) we e 
et the following verse under शिम्बिधान्पवर्ग of oh, 7 ( अञ्नस्त्ररूप 
विज्ञानीय ) of Sufrasthana — ४ 


! Ed. by Muni Jinavijayaji, N. S, Press, Bombay, 794 जिन wu प्राचीन 
पुस्तकोद्धार फण्ड--॥०, 44 ; 

१ "Vide l6 of Biographical account of Jinaprabhasüri by Agarchand Nahta 
given in the above edition. Mr. Nahta has given here a list of Jinaprabha’s 
works in which I find the following entry :— 

* 3 विधिश्रपा, मं, ६५७४, से, १३६१ विजयद्शमी, कोशलानगर 

£ Other materials mentioned under section [06 inolude लाज, यबे, BY, माष, 
सर्षप, गोधूम, जवारा, ( of, जबारक on 708), तिल, eto, जवारा or जवारक is obviously 
जाँघका ( Holeus Sorghum ) ( vide my paper on the History of Jondhalü in B, C 
Law Vol, J, 945, pp. 42-58 ) 
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Page 44 “ शिस्बिजासुट्टमङ्गल्यवनसुद्ठसङुछकाः ॥ २१ d 
ससूरचवलाढक्यय्थणकाश्व पएथग्विधाः | 
कषायस्वादुळघवो विबन्धाध्मान कारिणः d RR UU 

"The commentator Indu makes no remarks on अणक in the 
above extract, . 

(7) In the शिम्बिधान्यवर्ग in chap. 6 ( अन्नस्वरूपाविज्ञातीय ) of the 
Sütrasthàána of the Ast@ngahrdaya of Vagbhata II (sth or 9th 
century A. D.) we find the following verse :'— 

Page 87 “ सुद्ठाढकीसस्रादि शिम्बीधान्यं विबन्धकृत्‌ | 

कषायं स्वादु संग्राहि कढुपाकं हिमं लघु ॥ १७॥ l 

Here there is no direct! mention of C by Vagbhata II but 
Arunadatta (A, D. 72880) says that चणक is implied by the word आदि 
( मसूरादीति अत्र आदिशब्देत मकुडठचणकादीनां ग्रहणम्‌),  Hemüdri (A. D. 
I260) also takes the same view when he says in his comment on 
the above verse :— 

^ आदि शब्दात संग्रहोक्ताः ( सू. अ. ७ )—" शिम्बिजासुद्गमाङ्गल्य- 
बनसुद्नमकुष्ठका:। मस्रचवलाढक्यचणकाञ्च एथाग्विधाः ? हाते” 

(8) Dr. G. P. Mujumdar in his article on Vedie Plants ( B. C. 
Law Volume, Part I, 945, p. 652) makes the following entry 
about a plant of the name Wea :— 


pesasebasatsateusshseanse Sans sbsnenmussnnecrenaverbrensnacaonanssneuarecsecaranenns sees ansceueseeasatrnass ५० ०००००» ० ५० ०++«०--+-००»७+००७»००+०००००००+ nese snared 


“55. Khalva Phaseolus radiatus | A. V.ii,l;V.28,8 
- Vaj. Sam, xviii, 2 
Canaka Cicer arietinum महीधर glosses it with 
चणक (Chick pea) 
Brhad. Up. VI, 3, 
Nispiva | Vigracatiang 32--सायण glosses 
it with निष्पाब ” 
! There is a direct mention of चण in the निंदानस्थांन of अर्दांगहृदय (p. 494 
of Paradkar Shastri's Edition, N. S, P., Bombay, L939 ) as follows 
“ मुद्रकेद्रवजूणाहृकरीरचणकादिभिः : 
चणक, ag ( = जोंधळा Holcus Sorghum) eto. are not recommended for 
persons suffering from piles ( अर्शस), 
In foot-note 4 on p. 87 Paradkar Shastri states :— “ अस्याप्रे— 
^ अकू पित्तहरों रुक्षों वातलश्वणकः स्पृत ” इत्यविकः qu: (inst Ms) 
5 "The word निष्पार occurs in the Carakasamhita ( Sütrasthána, ch. 26 ) 
as follows :— 





( continued on the next page ) 
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I cannot say how far Mahidhara’s identification of we« plant 
(mentioned in the Atharvaveda, the Va@jasaneya Samhita with 
"Ui is correct, as Mahidhara lived between A. D, I550 and 620. 
Similarly Sdyana’s explanation of wea as “ निष्पाव” is also 
suspicious, The names चणक and हारसन्थ, both found in the 
Amarakoéa and SuérutasamhitG are not found in the list of Vedic 
plants recorded by Dr. Majumdar. 

For identifying wea with either चणक or sara we must have 
some testimony of the earlier texts rather than that of the 
commentators of the l4th and i6th centuries viz. Sayana and 
Mahidhara respectively, 

(9) In the अष्टाङ्गहृदयकोष by K. M. Vaidya, Trichur, 936 the 
following extracts have been recorded under चणक्रः-- 

72, ४2४४ --( ) e A. D. 7450 -- राजनिधण्दु of नरहरि gives the 
synonyms for चणकः--- : 





( continued from the previous page ) 
तथा कङ्गवनकमकुष्ठककुलस्थमाषनिष्पादाः पयसा सह विरुद्धाः । ” 
Cakrapamidatta ( c. A, D. 3060 ) does not comment on निष्पांच in this line 
निष्पाव is mentioned in the झामीवान्यवर्ग by चरक as follows 
४ अल्वगुजः सेडगजो, निष्पावा बातपिततला:-॥ 
Cakrapanidatta explains :— *' निष्पावो ag 
In the डामीधान्यवर्ग itself Caraka gives the properties of चण separately 
as ~ चणकाश्व मसूराश्च ७६९. US tis, therefore, clear that he regarded चणक 
and निध्पाध as different . 
The अष्टाङ्कसंप्रह contains several references to निष्पाव as follows :— 
E DUE ) सूत्र ० 00०9 7—* निष्पावस्त सरोरुक्षः The commentator इन्दु 
explains: राजशिम्बिः ” 
“ चिलीलट्रवाक निष्पाव "--इन्द explains: ^ fàs राजशिम्बी 
Chap. 8—“ qmd दयात्‌ । निष्पावार्म्युमिर्वा "—— ge explains“ निष्पावः 
शिम्बी वान्यविशेषः '* i 
Chap. 9-6 कुलस्थमाषनिष्पावाश्च "Here gag does not explain the word 
निष्पावाः 
The भावप्रकाश (७ A. D. 2660) repeats Indu's identification of निध्यांच as 
follows :— 
^ निष्पाचो राजारींबिः स्यात्‌ awe: Aaa”? 
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^ चणस्तु हरिमन्थः स्यात्‌ सुगन्धः कृष्णकञ्चुकः। 
बाळभोज्यो वाजिभक्षञ्चणकः कञ्चुकी च सः॥ ” 

(2) भावप्रकाश of भावमिश्र (c. A. D. 7660) gives the pro- 
perties of चणकः £ चणकः शीतलो Gat: oto." He also mentions 
different properties for चणक when it is अगार-भृष्ट ( fried on burn- 
ing coal), amar (fried when green) aswe, ( fried in oil ), 
झुष्कभृष्ट ( fried when dry) etc. Mr. Vaidya records further the pro- 
perties of black Canaka ( छृष्णचणक ) as follows:— 

^ कृष्णस्तु चणकः शीतो मधुरश्च रसायनः | 
बलकुद्छवासकासक्नः पित्तातीसारपित्तहा ॥ 

This verse is taken from “ नि, x." ( = निषण्टरत्ताकर ? ) a lato 
medical work. 

( 0) The afrau ( Venkateshvara Press, Pothi Edition) 
contains the following references to चणकः— 

(i) Chap. 275 (folio ]23 ) — चणक is forbidden in the obser- 
vance of a fast :— 

उपवासः स विज्ञेयः सर्वेभोगविवार्जितः । 
कास्यं मांस मसूरं च चणक कोरदूषकम्‌ ॥ ९॥ 
शाकं मधु परान्नं च त्यजेदुपवसन्‌ frag p" 
( ii ) Chap. 279 ( folio 89 ) frg ream 
रा“ सङ्गा मसूराश्व णकाः कुलत्थाश्च सकुष्ठकाः॥ ६॥ '? 
ग मकुष्टचणका मुद्गा भक्ष्या Gener हिताः ॥ ९॥ ” 

( iii) Chap. 289 ( folio 99 ) अश्वलक्षणाचिकित्सकरस्‌ — Here चणक is 
prescribed as food for horses. 

“ निस्तुषाणां प्रदातव्या यवानां चतुराढकी | 
चणकीहिमौद्रानि कलायं वापि दापयेत्‌ ॥ ५० ॥ ” 


When this section of the Agnipurana was composed, the 
practice of using चणक as food for horses as an alternative to ua 
was getting into vogue. According to Dr. Hazra the present 
Agnipurüna incorporating summaries of works on the different 
branches of learning was “ compiled sometimes during the 9th 
century " ( Vide p. 38 of Puranic Records, Dacca, i940), We may, 
therefore regard the above. reference to चणक as food for horses 
along with यव, as belonging to the period A. D, 800-900. 

(LI) In the ह्ृहत्सहिता of Varáhamihira (C. 4, D. 500). T have 
found the following references to चणक ;— 
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(i) Chap. उ6-- verse l4 (0, 96 of Calcutta Edition, 865 ) 
— “ggn देवते. रक्त 
geag शाखिनः idea । 
` कार्पास मास चणकाः 
प्रन्द्र हुताश भक्ताश्व॥ 
(ii) Chap, 76-- verse 34 (P. 05 ) 
—" ggm रसायन विधव- 
योषितो भुजगतस्करमहिष्यः i l - 
खरकरभचणकवातुल-- 
निष्पावा चाकपत्रस्य ॥ BVH” 
(2) In the Bower Ms— Part II (ed. by Hoernle) p. 56° the 
.reading “anp ° has been restored by the editor but it cannot be 
relied on for evidential purposes 
(8 ) In the Jaina Prakrit work Pawma-Cariya (Ed. by Profs, 
N. A. Gore and R. D. Laddu, Poona, i94) canto 33, verse l6 
(p. 6) we get a reference to चणय ( = चणक ) as follows :— 
“चणय fas सुग्गसासा C "^ 
ttattar ASST य णेगावहा। 
दीसन्ति बहुद्देसे 
जण्णा य जरग्गवो पडिया ॥ १६॥ ” 
This is a description of the country of Avantis ( अवन्तिविसय ) 
Translation :— “ There are seen scattered grams, sesamum, mig, 
beans and rice of many species as well as old bulls lying down 
in many places ”. 
(44 ) The पश्वतन्त्र ( [मंञज्रभेद्‌ ) N.S. Press, 7902 refers to चणकः and 
the practice of frying it as follows 
Page 28--“ उत्पतितोऽपि हि चणक 
l शक्तः कि arr भङ्ुस्‌॥ १४३॥ 
( 45 ) The कह्पद्रकोश ( A.D, 7660 ) edited in G. O. Series (Baroda, 
I928, p. 59 ) refers to fried and salted ( gram ) pulse as follows:— 
^ दालिः faut पुंसि सूपो दाली स्याछवणान्विते ” 
( 48) The राजतिघण्दु.०! Narahari ( c. A. D. 2४50) which is later 
than मद्नविनोद्‌ ( A. D.374 ) defines दयाळ as follows :— t 
^ स्फोटस्तु चणकादीनां दालीति परिकीर्तिता 
( Vide p. 389, Chapter XVI of राञनिघण्डु — Anandashram Sans. 
Series, 896 ) झञाल्यादिवर्ग, 


~= 


Fd 
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(7 ) The zaraaraaea (G, 0, S, Baroda) which Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya assigns to 3rd Century A. D. ( see Intro, p. XXIX) 
contains references to चणक in the following extracts: 

Page 68-- हुंकार यटिकां ध्यात्वा चणकास्थिप्रमाणतः 
— मध्ये स्त्रदेवताबिम्बं सखे चिन्त्य विभावयेत्‌ ॥ !* 
( the expression “ चणकास्थिप्रमाणतः is repeated thrice on this 
page. ) : = 
Page 25--“ यवभात्रं प्रयव्वेन नासिकाग्रे विचिन्तयेत्‌ U 
चणकाार्थ प्रमाण तु अष्टपत्र UÈIR || 
l नासिकाग्र इदं स्पष्टं भावयेत्‌ बोधितत्परः ॥ ' 

(28 ) The आकाशामैरत्रकल्प (B. O. R. Institute, Ms No. 43 of 
[925-26) mentions the materials to be kept in store ( बस्तुसंग्रहस्वरूप ) 
Referring to the granary it observes:- 

“ ज्रीहिमोधूमचणकमुद्माषयवादिकस्‌ | 


mS oS 


- धान्यजातं च Hang चान्यकोष्ठेषु निक्षिपेत्‌ ॥ 

This work appears to have been composed between A. D. 4500 
acd 700, 

( 9) The Hobson-Jobson (London, 903) in the article on 
Kitchery ( खिचडी ) refers to the use of “ pease” as food for horses 
in the following extract: 

c. 3४76 — “ Horses are fed on pease, also on Kichiris, boiled 
with sugar and oil ete, " — Athan Nikitin. 

Possibly “ pease " here are equal to“ Chick-peas, " 

( 20 ) Even though चणक appears to have come into use as food 
for horses from the time of the Agnipurana (9th century A. D.) 
the reputation of a as food for horses remained untarnished as 
will be seen {row the following references :— 

l (i) King Bhoja in his युक्तिकल्पतरू (Caloutta, 927) (0, A. D. 
2060 ) has a section on भश्ययुक्ति in which he prescribes यव ! as food 
for borses :— 





t King Bhoja refers to चण in the following verse of the syag% (section 
on अरिष्टानि, p. 789 9 युक्तिकल्पतरु, 2977 ) := 

“ रके मृत्युल्निमिर्मासैश्वतुसित्य विचित्रके॥ ९१ ॥ 

APIA च gg सप्ताकृता । - 


सप्तभिः पाठेलाकारे चणकामे तथाष्टाभे: | २९॥ ” 
9 [ Annals, B, 0. R I.) 
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P. 93--" यवांश्च पकस्वा Prats विधिज्ञः ॥ २५ ॥ ?? 
P. 94--“ शिश्षिरे......... 
तदनु प्रातभोंजयेद्‌ यर्वाश्च । 
यवयवसांश्च तथापृतस्वरूपास्‌ ॥ २६ UU 
. (di)The झाङ्गधश्पद्धति, (e. A. D. 7335) B, 8. 8. Edition p. 262, 
verse L/lt, prescribes यव for horses :— 
--“ दुर्वा घृतं यवानीरं शिरशिरं सर्वदा aay” 

(24) Nakula in his अश्वचिकित्सित ( Bib. Indica, Caleutta, 88 
p. 39) prescribes चणक moistened with water for horses in the 
absence of यत्र. 

^ यवाभावेऽथ चणकान्‌ दयादादतरान्‌ सदा।” ` 

The practice of feeding horses on चणक moistened in water 
referred to by Jayadatta is corroborated by Tavernier, ( A. D. 
I64I~I668 ) who observes in his Traves ( Vol I, pp. I02-3 as 
follows :— i 

They receive a measure of Chick-peas which the groom has 
crushed between two stones and steeped in water. It is these which 
take the place of hay and oats 

(22) The Vijayanagar horses in the l6th century were fed on 
‘ane, Barbosa (A, D. 500) says 

_ "The food is rice boiled with Chick-peas and other pulse and 
each man......comes to draw the ration for his horse or elephant " 
(Vide pp. 30-I3I of Third Dynasty by Venkataramanayya, 
Madras ) 

( 23 ) Prof. Dalgado ( p. 72 af of Portuguese Vecables, G. O. 8 
Baroda, 936 ) has recorded some information about चणक (grarn) 
as follows :- i 

४ GRAO - Konk. grdniv, the chick-pea; Cicer arietinum—Lunn 

०००००० ००००० The. Portuguese formerly called the above vetch 
gràvo de cavalo (  vetch for horses’) and not merely grüo; it is 
smaller than the kind grown in the Iveric Peninsula. At the 
time when the Portuguese took Goa they found. that mungo. 
( Hindustani mung was used there as horse-food ). 

(34) The word चणक ( or its synonym हरिपन्थ or हरिमन्थक ) is not 
found in the कात्यायन्वार्तिक, अष्टाध्यायी, महाभाष्य and 'घातुपाठ (see Word- 
Indices to these works published by the B, O, R. Institute Poona ), 
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In the word-index to गणवाठ' itis recorded by Pt. Chitrav Shastri 
as “ चणक, ७१, ७२ ” but the commentary काशिका (८, 4. D. 667 ) 
has different variants for this चणक viz, वर्णक, वण, As the amarg 
appears to have been considerably tampered with since Panini’s 
times this reference to चणक in the गणपाठ is not reliable, I hope 

. that the specialists in Sanskrit grammar will examine this point 
more closely and see if my statement is correct. 

(35) The Arihasdstra of Kautilya (or Kautalya ) as its word- 
index shows, does not contain the words चगक or हरिमन्थ, 

(26) The ब्हद्वार्गीयसोहिता (Ms No. 542 of 895-902- dated 
Sarhvat 88. A. D. 7825) contains a chapter on तुलाकोश in which 
there is reference ! to चणक and other grains as will be seen from 
the following stanzas on folio I92 of the Ms :-- 

“ शालीन्‌ ब्रीहिन्यवांश्वेव qprater तिलांस्तथा i 
केमवांश्र्व fraser सुद्रान्माषान्‌ ससर्षपान्‌॥ 
चणकान्सहनिष्पावान्‌ कुलत्थान्‌ सहरेणुकान्‌। 
सासान्येताने कृत्वा ठु तुलाधारेण धारयेत्‌ u^ 

(27) In the हस्त्यायुर्वेद of पालकाव्य ( Anandasrama Sans, Series, 
Poona, 894, p. 646), a big treatise on the care and medical 
treatment of elephants T have traced the following verse contain- 
ing a reference to the use of चणक in the diet of the elephant 
along with यव, गोधूम, कलाय etc. :— 

" तदाहि यवगोधूमाः कलायाञ्चणकास्तथा | 
यवसार्धे प्रशस्यन्ते शाल्यन्नं चेव भोजनस्‌॥ ५६॥ ” 

(38) The commentators क्षीरस्वामिन ( c. 4, 2, 2060 ) and वन्यषडीय 
सर्वानन्द (A. 20, 7/69) comment on the line in the Amarakoéa 
“amar हरिमन्थकः ” as follows :— 

क्षीरस्वामिन्‌ चणते दीयते चणकः। 
हाराभसथ्यत SILA KHIR b 
- सर्वानन्द--“ चणकद्वयं चणके। “ चन च नोच्यते u^ 
इत्यस्माद्‌ धातोरोणादे कक्कृुना घातुप्रदीपादी 
चनकः साथितः। चणकस्ठु चिन्त्यः । 
हरिमन्थके स्वार्थिकः कः॥ ” 





! This reference was kindly supplied to me by Mr. S. N. Savadi, 
है B.A. ( Hons.) my Senior Cataloguing Assistant in the Manuscript Depart- 
mont of the B, O, R, Institute, Poona, - 


x 
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But these commentators lived in times, when wore as horses 
food was quite current in India. ? 

(39) Hemacandra in his देशीनाममाछा (c. A. D. 2/40) explains 
the word हिरिमन्थ for चणक as follows :-— 

४ हिरिमन्था चणकाः। हीरो सूचीमुखाभदावांदि वस्तु । 
वजञ्ञवाचकस्तु हीरशाब्दः संस्कृतसमः | हरवाचकस्तु 
. हरशब्दभवः | कोचित्‌ हीर शब्दं भस्मन्यापे प्रयुजते » 

(See p. 343 of देशीनाममाला, B.S. Series, B. 0, R, Institute, 
Poona, chapter VIII, 70 ) . 

We have now the three variants of the synonym for चणक viz, 
हारसन्थ, हरिमन्थक and हारमन्थ. 

(30) The use of चणक in worship is found recorded in the 
following verse of Bharata’s नाउ्यशाख ( Vol, I, ed. by M. R. Kavi, 
G. O, Series, Baroda, 926, page 77 ) chap. III, verse 40 :— 

अचयद्धतसघाश्व चणक पढलाहुत ॥४०॥ 

Mr. Kavi records tha following variants for the above reference 

to चणक :— 
> “ वेणूरुपळळापुते ( ग ) " and “ पयसापुतेः (sr) ? 

We may compare the above use of चणक in ‘worship with the 
use of चणकोंदून as an offering to deity mentioned in वास्तूपशमन in 
the मानसोछास ( A, D. 430 ) and the use of चणक in Jaina ritual as 
laid down in the विधिप्रभा ( A. D. 2307 ) (see references Nos. 4 and 
$ given bove ) 

( 3L ) There is no reference to चणक in tho following ration? 
for horses laid down by Kautilya’s अथशात्र:- (+) Riee, (2) Parley 
(यव ), ( 3 ) Priyangu, (4) Mudga, (5) Masa, (6) Oil, (7) Salt, 
(8) Flesh, (9) Broth, (0) Curd, (ll) Sugar, (2) Liquor, 
(43.) Milk, (Vide ७. 47 of Eng. Trans. of ware, 929, by 
Shama Sastry. ) 


.! Seo my papers on this subject viz, 

I "Role of Yava and Canaka in the Regimen of Indian Horses as dis- 
closed in the ASvayurveda of Vagbhata son of Vikrama " in Dr. A. B 
Dhruva Volume. 

2 “Use of Canaka as horse-food, vouched by Five Sanskrit Treatises 
on the Agvasastra " in the Prücyavani, Calcutta 946. ` 

2 Cf. the daily ration of a horse recorded in Peshwa's Diaries about 
A, D. 7760 ( P. D. S. No. 22 — Document No. 478 ) :— 
वळ चोड्याचा खुराक — १। पायळी eit (gram); ? शेर he ( flour); अर्धा 


nN an 


शेर तूप (ghee ) ; पावशेर साखर (sugar); २ टाक काळे मिरे ( black pepper ) ” 
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This omission of चणक in the ration of horses, given by कोटिल्य 
in a detailed manner, is significant, चणक as horse-food appears to 
have been adopted much later than the time of the Arthasdstra. 

( 32 ) In the medical compendium कइंयपसंहिता which was dis- 
covered some years ago by Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj of Nepal 
and subsequently edited by him ( N. S. Press, Bombay,) चणक is 
referred to in the following stanza on p. L7l :— 


"Cierra कछुवादकी यावकाश्व 
मूलानि कन्दाञ्चणकाः कलायाः । ” 

This compendium is one of the earliest medical texts like the 
चरकसंहिता, the सुश्चुतसंदिता, the भेलसंहिता and others, 

(33) The भेलसंहिता, Ed. by Asutosh Mukerji, Calcutta, refers 
to wore in the following lines on p. 46:- 

“ मुद्गान्‌ मसरांश्रणकान कुलुत्यांश्व सळांठकान ” 

(34) शिवदाससेन in his commentary on the द्रव्यगुणसंग्रह of चक्रपाणे- 
दत्त (C. A. D. 7060 ) quotes the verse on चणक from the Caraka- 
samhit@ as follows :— 

४ तदुक्तं चरके-- चणक्काश्व मसूराश्च खण्डीकाः सहरेणव: 
Rassa शस्यन्ते ^ इति 
( Vide p. 30 ० द्रव्यएणसंग्रह ed. by Kailasa Chandra Seu, 
Calcutta, i874 ). x 
(85) चक्रपाणिइत्त records the properties of चणक in his द्रव्यशणसंग्रह् 
(p. 29) as follows :— 
^ चणको वातलः शीतः कफासक्‌ पित्तपुस्त्वनुत्‌ ॥ २८॥ ” 

(36) The Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary पाइअ-सदद-महण्णवो ( प्राऊत- 
शब्द-महार्णव ) by Har Govindadas (923-28 ) records the following 
words about चणक :— 


P. 399 --चणइया--ख्री [ चणकिका ] = म्र ; अन्नाविदोष 
( Usages ) :— gringa (५.३) आ, समिति ( 948, Bombay ) 
, चणंग ( See चणअ ) 
p 598-- चणअ and चण - चणक ]= चना; अन्नविशष 
—( Usages ) :-- saatat ( D. L. P. Fund, Bombay, ]920 ) ६ 
` -क्ुमारपालचरित (B. S. S. 900 ) 
न्गाथासप्रशती ( Ed. by Weber, Leipzig, 88 and N. S. Press, 
Bombay 49] ) ५५७ i 
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(0, A. D. 40 ) — देशीनाममाला १, २१ ( B, S. S. £880) 
P.399-— चणग=( चणक ) 
Usages A. D. 7748 :— सुपासनाहचरिभ ६३ १-( Benares, 98) 
about ( A, D. 2700 )— सरसंदरीचरिअ ३, १४८ ( Benares, 946) 
anma ( = चणकश्राम )--ग्रामाविशेष ; गोडदेशका' 
एक ग्राम 
-~चणगपुर-नगरविशेषः; राजशुह-नगर का असली नाम, 


Ii will be seen from the above references that चण is 
represented in Prakrit texts also from very early times. 

(37) In the Mahünubhaüva text of c. A. D. 7250 called the 
लीळाचरित्र (Ed by H. N. Nene, Nagpur, i936, 937) the Marathi 
word चणे (gram ) for चणक is found in the following line :— 

Part IV, p. 5l-7g : चणे ¦ जोंधळे : ऐसे होते : तेयाचा भक्तजनाचा 

ठाई उपहारू केला ” 

Here the use of gran (चणे) along with mg ( wheat) and झोघळे 
(Jawar, Holcus Sorghum ) as food current in the Maratha country 
is distinctly mentioned. 

(38) क्षीररवामिन्‌ (८, 4, D. 7050 ) the commentator of the Amara- 
kośa specifies in the following lines I7 edible grains in. which 
ang (gram ) is nientioned :— 

“ ब्रीहियंबों मसूरों गोधूमो मुद्रमाषतिलचणकाः। 
अणवप्रियङ्गुकोद्रवमयुष्ठकाः (शाछिराढक्यः)। 
A च कुछायकुलत्थों शण--सप्तदशाने धान्यान्ति॥ ” 

( See p. 203 of Amarakosa, ed. by त. D. Sharma and G. 8. 

Sardesai, Poona, i94| ) 

On p. 204, क्षीरस्वार्से explains चणक as " चण्पते दीयते चणकः ” 

(39) The Kashmir poet Damodara Gupta in his Sanskrit work 
कुटटुनीमत (A. D. 755-780 ) refers to चण ( = चणक) in the following 
stanza ४-४ 


-— 





! Compare the derivation of the word चार्णाक्य as son of चणक ऋषि given 
by Hemacandra in his lexicon अभिघानचिन्तामाणि (३ मत्यकाण्ड, verse 5I7) as 
follows :— 

"SN m 


* बात्स्पायने मलनागः कोटिल्यश्वणकात्मजः | 


Hemacandra explains :—“ चणकस्य sp: आत्मजः चणकात्मजः, चाणाकेयो प 7-- 
I cannot say if this derivation is historically correct, 
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“ गृहशतमाधिकमटित्वा कलम--कुलल्थादि-चण-ससूरादे | 
एकीभूत॑ YS क्षुधोपतप्तीऽध्वगो Wap NRR I” 
( Vide p. 52 of कुटटनीमत ed. by Tripathi, Bombay, 994) 

Here चण (gram) is mentioned along with कलम, कुलत्थ, मसूर 
etc. gathered by a wandering beggar for his food from hundred 
different houses. चणक or चण was obviously grown in plenty in 
Kashmir or imported there from other provinces in the 8th 
century A. D. so as to be available for distribution as alms to 
beggars as shown by the above stanza, 

(40) In the medical compendium called the शाङ्गधरसाह्विता (ed, 
by P. L. Vaidya, Poona, .97) चणक is referred to in the follow- 
ing verses :i— 

Khanda 3, chap. 2— Page 8 (स्नेहपानदिधि ) 

“ रूक्षस्य स्नेहनं स्तेहेरतिस्निग्धस्य CANE | 
शामाकचणकायश्व तक्रापिण्याकसक्तुमिः ॥ ३१ n^ 

This treatise mentions अहिफेन (or Opium ) on pages 65, 75 etc. 
According to Pt. D. K. Shastri शङ्गपर (son of दामोदर) the author 
of the शाङ्ग'घरसंहित ' definitely lived in the 7४॥ century” ( Vide hi 
article on Medical Science in Gujarat in Journal of Gujarat 
Research Society, April-July I945, p. 84). 

(4L) The lexicon बैजयन्ती (८. 4. D, 4056) refers to चणक in the 
भूमिकाण्ड ( बेइवाध्याय ) as चण ¬ 

* ब्ातुलश्वणः  ( Vide 26 of Oppert’s Edition ). 

(42) In the Hobson-Jobson (By Yule and Burnell, London, 
I903 ) there is an article on GRAM ( = चणक ) in which references 
to Gram as horse-food are recorded from A, D, i5i3 onwards 
(vide pp. 392-393 of Hobson-Jobson ). 

(43) In his टिप्पणी on the अष्ठाङ्ग्संग्रह (Poona, 940—-~qaeura ) 
Pt. R. D, Kinjavadekar quotes the following verses contaiving a 
reference to चणक :— 

LEES AMOR MA A 
निरतुविश्वणके गृह स्तुरयांशिश्व यवैः कुताः | 
सक्तवः शर्करासापयुक्ता ग्रीष्मेऽतिपाजिताः। 
ysg SAAT बल्याः शीतास्तृप्तिरुचिप्रदाः ” 

No source, from which this extract is taken, is indicated by 
Pt, Kinjevadekar. 


e 
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( 44) In the Marathi Dictionary called the शब्दकोश, Poona, I934 
the equivalents of चणक are recorded as follows :- 


Page :78४--चणा = हरभरा ( मोठ्या दाण्याचा ) 

Usage ~ " वानशाचे ठेवणें । गालफड भरावे चण ” 

This usage shows the fondness of monkeys for चणक, 

Page 8776 - हरब(भ)रा = चणा [ सं. हरि = घोडा or हर = शिव + भरक ] 
I cannot say how far this etymology of हरभरा is correct. I may, 
however, compare the word हरभरा for चणक with हरिमन्थ or हरिमन्थक 
its synonym recorded in the Amarakoga and the Susrutasanhita, 
Tn the absence of a systematic record of usages of words any 
imaginary derivations of words are inconclusive, if not at times 
. ridiculous. . 

( 45 ) In the treatise on horses by वाग्भट, son of विक्रम, called the 
अश्वायुवंद (Ms No. 58 of 899-95 in the Govt. Mss Library at 
the B. O. R. Institute, Poona) there are two small sections 
called the यवाबीधि and चणकावोथ dealing with the praise of यत्र and 
` चणक respectively as food for horses ( folios 55-56). This Ms is 
dated ( Sarhvat 7707 = A. D. 65), I have sent for publication a 
a paper on these sections to the Dr, A. B. Dhruva Commemoration 
Volume. Imay, however, note here the following important verses 
from the चणकाबोधि which tell us that? was the principal horse-food 
in the region between the Himalayas and the Vindhya mountains 
while to the south of the Vindhyas चणक was favoured as horse- 
food ; in the western regions मकुषक was the principal horse-fodd. 


^ हिसालयादिष्ष्यभुवस्तु यावत्‌ यवाः प्रधाना कथिता सुनान्दे: 
छूदाक्षणायां चणकः प्रशस्ता कुशकः पाॉत््वसभामभाग:॥ d 
>“ चणको दक्षिणे विन्ध्याद्‌ उत्तरेण यवाहितः ” 

The date of this अश्वायुवद््‌ is not fixed. It appears to be earlier 
than about A. D.000. In the 54 breeds of horses mentioned in 
this work no reference is made to the Persian and Arabian horses 
which are mentioned by जयदत्त and sS in their treatises on the 
horses as the best breeds, 

(46) In another treatise on horses called the सारभघ्ठच्चघ ( Ms 
= No. 379 of 7866-68 in the Govt. Mss Library at the B. O. R, 
Institute, Poona) by one कल्हण, son of ब्रिल्हण there are references 
to चणक as horse-food on folios I0 and as follows :— . , 
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४ श्रेष्ठ; सुजातश्चणकोतिनीलः qud: ae: संचित एव देयः ” 
——“ हिमालयाहिन्ध्यक्षुवस्तु यावद्‌ यवः प्रधानः कथितो सनीन्‍दे' 
दिग्दाक्षणाया चणकः प्रस्ता AGAR: WIAA सभाग usu 
[ This verse is identical with verse quoted by me from the 
अश्वायुवंद ( चणकाविधि ) of वाग्भट] 

The date of this सारसंहच्चय is nob known. It may be later than 
A, D, ॥000 

( 47 ) विश्वासदेवी in her गड्गवाक्यावली (ed. by Dr, J. B. Chaudhuri, 
Calcutta, I940) deals with the objects that are not to be used by 
a pilgrim performing a Srdddha at a holy place. She, however, 
mentions चणक among the grains that may be offered as will ba 
seen from the following verse :— 

Page 252-—“ यवैत्रीहितिलेमाषिगों धूम चणकैस्तथा । 
सन्तपंयेत्पितन्मुद्देः इयामाकेः सर्षपङ्गवैः ॥ ? 

According to Dr. Chaudhuri the गज्ञावाक्यावली was composed by 
विश्वासदेवी, the wife of tafae King of Mithila. After the death of 
पझसिंह, विश्वासदेवी came to the throne. विद्यापति was a senior cone 
temporary of चिश्वासदेवी who flourished in the 45th century A. D. 

(48) The Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary पाइअ ag agona (arga शब्द 
महार्णव) by Har Govindadasa makes the following entries about 
हरिमन्थ ( = चणक ) :-- 

Page 286--हरिमन्थ (दे) काला चना; अन्नाविशेष 
Usagesi--9m १८ ( श्राद्धभातिक्रमणसूत्रवृत्ति, D. B. P. Fund 
Bombay, 9]9 ) 
-प्रव १५६ ( प्रवचनसारोद्धार) ed. B. Menek ) 
-~संबोध ४३ ( संबोध प्रकरण, Ahmedabad I96 ) 
-È c, wo टि (देशीनासमाळा B. S. S.) See 
हिरिमन्थ ) 

In Reference No, 29 above I have already quoted the remarks 
of Hemacandra on हिरिसन्थ, The word हरिमन्थ (or हिरिमन्थ) has 
been evidently treated as a देशी word in the पा. स. महण्णव, though 
the Amarakosa records it as a synonym of चणक, We have also 
seen that the सुथुतसंहिता records the word हश्मिन्थ (see Reference 
No, 3 (ti) above ) In connection with these usages of the word 
हरिमन्थ or हिरिमन्थ we must also investigate the relation, if any, of 
the Marathi word हरबरा or हरभरा with हरिमन्थ, 
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(49) In the झुक्रनोतिसार (ed. by Jivànanda Vidyasagara: Cal- 
eutta, i882 ) we find the following verse containing a reference to 
यव and चणक as the best horse-food, Page 480 ( Chapter IV, 7th’ 
prakarana, verse 43 ). 


“ यवाश्व चणका श्रेष्ठा मध्या माषा मकुष्ठकाः। 
नीचा मसरा मुद्गाश्च भोजनार्थ तु वाजिनः॥ १४३॥ ” 


Here यव and चणक have been given equal status as food for 
horses, somewhat like the statement of the अश्वायु्वेद्‌ of anaa, son 
of बिक्रम, However, while the swargaz allocates the superiority of 
घव, चणक, and ARTs to the regions between the Himalayas and 
Vindhyas, the region to the south of Vindhyas and the western 
region, respectively the छुक्रनीतिसार merely states that यव and चणक 
are the best horse-food, ary-and apes are of middle quality ‘and 
मसूर and ma of the lowest quality as horse-food. Judging by this 
verse we may infer that this verse was composed at a time when 
चणक had attained a superior status as horse~food but यव had not 
heen superseded by it. 

(50) In his Pafna-Gaya Report (A, D. 8ii-8i2) Francis 
Buchanan deals with leguminous plants. About चण he 
observes :— 

Pages 499-600-- 6 ...... the But or Cicer Arietinum is the most 
important leguminous erop.........It is chiefly reared near the Son 
and in the Southern parts of Sheykpurah, where the system of 
agriculture is very bad......The variety called Kabali’ but, which 
has a white flower is very scarce. That most generally culti- 
vated has a red flower and is most commonly called Chana.” 

(57 ) विज्ञानेश्वर (A. D. 070-00 ) the author of the मिताक्षरा 
commentary on the याज़वल्क्य mentions the following articles as fit 
for श्राद्धहविः (oblation at a Sraddha) :— 

घीहि, शालि, यव, गोधूम, AF, माष, FATA, कालशाक, महादाल्क, 
पला, शुण्ठी, मरीच, हिङ्ग, गुड, शर्करा, कपूर, सैन्धव, सांभर, पनस, नालिकेर, 


कदली, बद्र, गव्यपयः, दांधे, qa, पायस, सधु, मांस, etc. 
He proscribes the use of the following articles on the authority 
of Smrtis at a Sraddha ceremony :— 





! Cf. Parched and salted gram called काबली sold in Poona streets every 
Friday ( The शब्दकोश calls this gram as पांढरे काबुली gom ) 
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BAA, मसूर, चणक, कुछित्थ, पुलाक, निष्पाव, राजमाष, कूष्माण्ड, 
वार्ताक, बुहताद्वय, उपाद्का, ASL, TITA; चचा शतपुष्प, TIT, नडाल 
लवण, ANET, चामर, क्षार, दाघ, घत, पायस. 

It is clear from the above statement that चणक 580 not aitained 
the sanctity attached to यव and other grains at the time, when 
the मिताक्षरा was composed. 

(52) In his History of Dharmasastra ( Vol. Il, p, 784) Pref. 
P. V. Kane records the following quotation from the शङ्लिखित 
(in the आह्विकप्रकाश, pp. 394 and 404) which allows the employment 
`n offering to gods of all cereals except $4, चणक (gram ), माष 
मसूर, ERA and उद्दालक :-- 

“ आश्रमधर्म-अविरोधेन, प्रतिनियतानामाषधीनां 
कोद्व-चणक-माष-मसूर-कुरूत्थ-उद्दालकवर्जे निर्वपणीयम्‌ ॥ 

This reference to चणक as forbidden’ food is in harmony with 
the- remarks of विज्ञानेश्वर about चणक as a cereal proscribed for use 
in a Srüddha ceremony. 

( 53 ) In the medical glossary भन्वन्तरिनिघण्हु supposed to be 
earlier than the Amarakosa चरणक is mentioned in the following 
line: 


+ 


^ (क) फासुकापित्त पुंस्‍त्वन्ना श्वणका वातला हिमा। ” 
( See folio 36 of Ms No, 924 of (88i-87-aeavaltfaave dated 
Sarhvat 698 ( = A. D. 7642) 
In Ms No. 928 of 2664-87 of धन्वन्तारोनघण्टु dated Saka 605 
( =A, D, 2689 ) I could not trace the above line in the धान्यवर्ग 
( folios 66-68). There is, however, in this a another line which 
describes the properties of =m as follows ( folio 67 ) 


^ चणागणाः | चणकी बातढों walt विष्टंभी पस्त्वनाशनः 


` स कषायों ST: शीतः पित्तासकफनारानः ^ 
In the printed text of the धन्बन्तारोनंधण्टु ( Anandashram Sans 





! Prof, Kane records the following verse from त्ह्मपुराण (quoted in gg, र, 
and आह्विक प्रकाश ) which forbids the use of cereals such as राजमाष, eqs 
( = मेथी according to Prof. Kane) eto. :— 

« राजमाषा स्थूलमुद्गास्तथा वृषयवासको | 
मसूरः शतपुष्पाश्व sen श्रीनिकेतनम्‌ ॥ 
सस्यान्येतांन्यमक्ष्याणि न च देयानि कस्यचित्‌ " 
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Series, Poona, 896 ) p. 6, we find the following line about चणक 
and its properties :— 


४ चणका वर्तुला प्रोक्ता वातळा रक्तापितहाः । ” 


In spite of the textual variations the reference to चणक and its 
properties has continued to exist in the extracts given above. 

(54 ) Dhundiràja in his Girva@napadamafjari ( C. A. D. 2690- 
2720 ) mentions चणक as the product of Bengal along with त्रीढि, 
गोम, आढकी ( of two kinds ), माष, 88, मसूर, राजसाप, कुलित्य, sat, तिल, 
WI, (TAY, THA, नावार, इयामाक, मंडवः, WIT, and प्रथुक ( Vide folios 
8-8 of Ms No. 8/ of 29/9-7984 in the Govt. Mss Library, 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona.) ! 


With a view to give the reader an idea about the antiquity of 
Canaka and its history as disclosed by the foregoing evidence 
I record below the chronology of the references so far collected 
by me:—' > 


€ —— MM a —À— M igi 








Reference 


Ch l 
: Chronology e naka (Cicer Arietinum ) 


C mentioned in the भेलसंहिता, 
C mentioned in the काइयपसंहिता, 
Between B.C. 200 | C mentioned in the araga of गरत for use 
and A, D. 300 in worship. 
A. D. [00-200 C mentioned in the चरकसंहिता. 
Before A. D. 200 ` C mentioned in the सश्चुतसंहिता as कुधान्य, 
" हरिमन्थज शाक is also mentioned in this work. 
Between B. C. 200 | C n entioned in the Jain Prakrit work Pauma 


and A. D, 300 Cariya a8 चणय growing in the Avanti 
country. 
A. D. 200-300 C mentioned in the गुझासभाजतन्त, 
A. D. 500 C mentioned in the बृहत्साहिता of वराहमिहिर, 


C ( = set ) mentioned in the गाथास तञ्ञती of हाल, 
C mentioned in the पञ्चतन्त्र (मित्रमंद ) as also 
the practice of frying it. : 








i! See also my article on “ Glimpses into the Economic, Industrial aud 
Social Life of Bengal as given by a Maharastra Brahman of the Seventeenth 
Century? in Indian Culture, Vol, XII, No. 2 (October-Decembor, 4945 ) 
pp. 47-56, ; 


\ 
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Chronology 


i Reference 
C = Canaka ( Cicer Arietinum ) 





Before A. D. 500 


Between A, D. 500 
and 800 

c. A. D. 625 

A. D. 755—786 


‘A, D. 700-900 
Before A. D. 800 


A. D.'800-900 


Before A. D. 000 
Before A. D, 000 
Before A, D. 000 
¢, A. D, 080 

७, A, D, I050 ~. 
A, D. 060 
A. D, II00 
A. D. II30. 
A, D. i443 | 
A. D. II59 
A. D. I070-]I00 


A. D. T088-72 





, C mentioned in singa of Jain canon (as 


चणइया ). 
चणग mentioned in जम्बूद्रीपप्रज्ञातत also, 

C mentioned in the अप्तरकोश along with its 
synonym हरिमन्थक. 

C mentioned in the ergigdxz of Vagbhata |. 

C ( = चण) mentioned by दामोद्रशु of Kashmir 

` in his ( छुट्ठनीनत ). - 

C mentioned in the अशाद्रहृदय of Vagbhata II. 

C and its properties mentioned in the weaf- 
निघण्डु. हे 

C mentioned in the अश्विषराण — It is forbidden 
in religious fasts but recomniended as food 
for Horses. 

C recommended for horses in the अश्वव्चिकित्सित 
of नकुल. 

C used as food for elephants according to 
SUUTIS of पालकाप्य, 

C as food for Horses mentioned in अश्यायुवद of 
वाग्भट ( son of विक्रम ), 

C( = चण ) mentioned in the वेजयन्ती lexicon 
‘of यादवबप्रकाश, 

C mentioned by zia on ` Amarakosu, 
among .7 edible grains. 

C mentioned by चक्रपाणिदत्त in his द्रध्यशणसंग्रह, 

C mentioned in सरसंदर्रीचारअ. 

C mentioned in the. मानसोल्लास of सोमेश्वर ay 
food for men, pigs and fish. 

C ( = चण ) mentioned in छुपासनाहारिशआ, 

C mentioned by सबानम्द्‌ on Amarukosa. 

C prohibited at a a by विज्ञानेश्वर in his 
RAAT. 

C and its synonym होश्मिन्थ mentioned. in the 
देशीनाधमाला of हेमचन्द्र, 
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Chronolo . Reference 
E ०४०89 C = Canaka ( Cicer Arietinum ) 
c. A, D, 250 C( = चणे) mentioned in the Marathi Maha" 
f nuhhàva text लीकाचरित्र. 


A. D, 307 


Between A. D. 800 
and i300 


c. A. D. 450 


c. A. D, 450 
A, D, I475 


c. A, D, 4680 
A. D, I500-I650 


A, D.I500 

A, D. I5I3 onwards 
A. D. 660 

A. D,64i-668 

c. A. D, I700 


A,D.I8II 


| C used in Jaina ritual according to विधिप्रपा of 


जिनप्रभसरि. 

C mentioned in the झुक्रनीतिसार as best horse- 
food like यव. 

C mentioned in the शङ्गंघरसंहिता. 

C mentioned by विश्वासदेवी in her गङ्गावाक्यावली, , 
among grains tobe offered by a pilgrim 
for a ATS. : 

C mentioned in the राजनिषण्हु of नरहरि (in 
Kashmir ). The pulse of चणक is called grat 

C( = pease used for preparing Kichiri or 
खिचड़ी ) --see Hobson-Jobson. 

C mentioned in the भावप्रकाश of .भाबमिश्र. 

C mentioned in the आकाशभेरवकल्प as being 
stored in a धान्यकोष्ठ or granary. 

C( = chick-peas) as food for Horses of 
Vijayanagar according to Barbosa. 

C'( = gram) references in Hobson-Jobson, 

C and its pulse दछ mentioned in the कल्पदुकोश 

C used for Horses according to Tavernier’s 
Travels. 

C mentioned among Bengal grams by घाण्डिराज 
in his मीबोणपद्मअरी, 

C and its varieties mentioned by Francis 
Buchanan in his Patna-Gaya Report. 





‘Lhe cumulative effect.of the evidence recorded in this paper 
proves the history of Canaka for about 2000 years on Indian soil, 
Some features of this history are as follows :- 


(4 ) Some of the earliest medical texts like those of चरक, Sum; 
भेल and काइयप record the properties of चणक and their statements 
are more or less repeated in later medical texts, ` 
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(2) The synonym हारिमन्थ for चणक used by gga is mentioned 
by अमर and repeated by subsequent lexicons, 


(3) aga calls चणक asa कुधान्य. Its use at a श्राद्ध ceremony 
was prohibited by Smrtis as stated by विज्ञानेश्वर ( c. A. D, 00 ). 
In the 75th century, however, we find it as fit for a sg ata holy 
place according to गङ्गावाक्यावलि of विश्वासदवी. 


(4) चणक is not mentioned as food for horses by the अर्थज्ञाश्र 
of कोटिल्य, in which यव is prescribed as part of horse regimen, 
Some time after about A. D. 500 चणक began to be produced in 
large quantities and was adopted as horse-food as vouched by 
the horse-treatises of जयदत्त, नकुल, बाग्मट ( son of बिक्रम and others. 
As expressly stated by araz in his अश्वायुवंद्‌ ( चणकावोधे) चणक was 
used as horse-food below the Vindhya mountains, while पब 
was used for the horses between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas 
in his time. 


(5) चणक is mentioned in the Jain Canonical works like the 
ठाणंगसुत्त and the जंबुद्वीपप्रज्ञप्ति 88 also in later Jaina works in Prakrit 
like the सरखंदरीचरिआ and the उपासनाहचारीअ of the I2th century and 
in the विधिप्रपा of जिनप्रभ ( A. D. 307 ). 


(6) After about 000 A. D. यव fell into back-ground and चणक 
took its place both as food for horses and men along with wheat 
and other grains of antiquity 


In view of the above history of चणक for a period of about 
2000 years from Sanskrit and Prakrit sources we are tempted to 
inquirs if चणक was indigenous to India prior to the Christian Era. 
In this connection I record below the following history of चणक 
( Cicer Arietinum ) as recorded by Watt in his Dictionary of 
Economic Products of India, Vol. Il, Caléutta, 4889, pp. 227-275:- 


Habiiat— Extensively cultivated as a rabi crop, throughout 
India, especially in the Northern Provinces, 


This is Cicer of the Romans, and the parched seed as an article 
of food with the poor is alluded to by Horace! ( Cicer Frictum ), 


न्न 





Y Horace, the Roman poet was born on 8th December, B. C. 65 and died 
on 2788 November, B. C. 8. (Vide pp. 270-27 of Smaller Classical 
Dictionary — Home University Library, London, 93), ` 
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It is also the Hrebinthos' of Dioscorides,? The botanical speci- 
fic name owes its origin to a not altogether fanciful resemblance 
óf the seed, when first forming in the pod to a ram’s head (the 
Krios of the Greeks). .The English name “ gram" is applied to a 
totally different product in the Madras Presidency, where it 
-denotes the seed of the plant known in the other provinces as 
Kurti ( Dolichos biflorus) (Duthie and Fuller,: Field and Garden 
Crops, I, 33). In Madras D. Biflorus is more correctly horse- 
`- gram, two forms of Phaseolus Mungo being known as “black and. 
green gram” and Cicer as " Bengal gram.” These terms are, 

however, unkuown in other provinces. 

History— The Chick~pea was thus known to the Greeks in 
Homer’s time? under the name Erebinthos and to the Romans as 
Cicer; and the existence of other widely different names shows 
that it was early known and perhaps indigenous to the South-east of 
Europe. It is supposed that the Chiek-pea has been cultivated 
in Egypt form the very earliest times of the Christian era and 
was perhaps considered common or unclean like the bean and 
lentil. But itis most likely that the pea was introduced into 
Egypt as well „as among the Jews from Greece or Italy. - Its 
Introduction.into India is of more early date for there is a Sanskrit 
name and several other names in modern Indian languages. 
The Western Aryags ( Pelasgians, Hellenes) perhaps introduced 
the plant into Southern Europe, where, however, there is some 
probability that if was also indigenous, The Western Aryans 
carried it into India, Its area may have extended from Persia to 
Greece and the species now exists only in cultivated ground, 
where we do not know whether it springs from a stock originally 
wild or from cultivated plants ? ( De. Orig. Cult. PL). 

On the strength of the above remarks we can represent the 
chronology of चणक or हस्मिन्थ prior to the Christian era as 
follows :— : 

! Has the Greek word Hrebinthos for चणक any connection with हरिमन्य 


used by gag as a synonym for चणक ? 
2 Dioscorides, a Greek physician of the 2nd century A. D., author 
extant work on Materia Medica, whioh for many ages was received as a 
standard producticn. ( Sm, Clas, Dict. p. I97) 
3 Homer's date is about 850 B. C. ( see p. 268 of Sm, Clas. Dict.), 
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B. C. 72000-800-- चणक्क or हरिमन्थ (Greek, Erebinthos) in time 
of Homer. 


B. C, 627-466-7 Darius I ruled Persia — His wars against 
Greece — “ The direct acquaintance of the 
western nations with India dates from the 
reign of Darius” (Smith: Sm, Clas, Dict, 
p, 280 ). 


B. C, 826— Expedition of Alexander the Great against India, 


B, C. 305— Invasion of Seleukos Nikator against Candragupta 
Maurya and conclusion of a humiliating peace with 
Candragupta in B, C. 308. 


B. C. 298-278— Indian Emperor Bíndusüra (father of Agoka 
the Great) corresponds with Antiochus Soter of 
Syria and gets figs and raisin wine, 


JB. C. 790-6, A. D. 20— Greek occupation of Panjab, 


` B. C, 66-$ — The Roman poet Horace refers to Cicer ( yore ) as 
an article of food with the poor. 


JB. C. 200--4, D, $00— References to चणक in earliest Indian 
medical texts in Sanskrit of भेळ, चरक, 
gga and AT as also in the Jaina 
canonical and other Prakrit texts. 


Presuming that Southern Europe comprising Greece and Italy 
was the native habitat of चणक, from which it was taken to Egypt 
in the earliest times of the Christian era, and further that चणक 
was taken to India by the Western Aryans ( Hellenes ) as 
observed by DeCandolle, we may tentatively draw the following 
conclusions :— 


(4 ) If चणक was introduced into India during the reign of 
Darius I of Persia ( B. C, 697-886 ) this introduction must have 
been possibly through Persia on account of the constant military 
contact of Persia with Greece at this time. 

(2) If चणक was introduced into India after the invasion of 


Alexander the Great in B,C, $26, it would be reasonable to 
jl [ Annals, B. O. R, I, | 
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. Buppose that it was introduced most probably during the Greek 
occupation of. Panjab (B. C. 790--6 A. D. 20). This conclusion 
is in harmony with the references to चणक in the earliest medical 
. texte of भेळ, चरक, SHA and काइयप, which appear to have been 
` gomposed between c. B. C, 200 and A. D. 300. Foreigners stay- 
ing in India for more than two centuries may have introduced 
some plants of their home land into India. Such of these plants 
as found congenial soil in India became naturalised while 
others dropped out of Indian cultivation.. 
(3) It is for Greek and Latin scholars to say if the use of चणक - 
as horse-food was current in Greece and Italy say between B. C. 
000 and A. D. 300. If nor evidence dan prove this point we may 
reasonably infer that the use of चणक as horse-food was evolved 
by Indians some time after about A, D. 500 


REVELATIONS OF THE FIRST STANZA OF 


THE. MAHABHARATA”. 
BY 
P. R. CHIDAMBARA IYER, B.A 


It is indeed a privilege to be able to appear before you with 
something by way of a topic connected with the Mahabharata, 
on which splendid and laborious work has been done by many of 
you and is still being done at this Institute, and I am thankful 
to the authorities of the Institute for allowing me to enjoy that 

_ privilege by calling upon me to speak on this occasion, With 
such slender equipment as I possess in respect of scholarship in 
Sanskrit- or knowledge of the Mahabharata text, it may porhaps 
Appear presumptuous on my part, or even foolhardy, to venture 
on such a task, but my excuse is that it is not my intention - to 
eneroach upon your preserves of learning, but. to remain well 
without and to point to a certain something, the existence of 
which has not, so far as I know, even been süspeocted before. 

: It would appear that for the. past 5000 years or 80 ws have 
been keeping in our possession 8 jewel-box or a secret panel, as 
it were, under the impression that it is but the- conventional 
tablet carrying a conventional legend, not even originally” put 
up bit supplied long after the edifice to which it relates had been 
constructed. I mean that trite, innocent-looking  benediotory 
verse of the Mahabharata 

नारायण aa नर चेव नरोत्तमम्‌ | 
def सरस्वतीं चेब ततो जयझछ॒दीरयेत | 

My fanction here is only that of a small, thin knife-blade, 
just to prize open the lid of the box and reveal the contents, The 
jewels inside, if they are such, are yours, and it is for you to 
estimate their value with all the expert knowledge at your 
command, 

When I started on formulating my ideas: for this paper, I had 
what I should consider a very good augury. I wanted to see the 
previous commentaries and articles on this verse, and I was 


* This paper was read on 6th July i946, on the Foundation Day of the 
Institute, f : 
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directed by Prof. Gode to-the article Tato Jayam Udirayet by Prof. 
Sylvain Levy, translated by Mr. Khare, in the first volume of 
the Annals of this Institute. But the very first thing that my 
eyes fell on was the concluding paragraph of the Inaugural 
Address of Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, which I reproduce 
here with great pleasure. It ran as follows :— 

“Ty conclusion Tam -happy to say that notwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which we labour, critical scholarship has 
been steadily advancing amongst us. In recent years, I have had 
several papers from the Madras Presidenoy, the writers of which 
show considerable critical acumen and skill, and I have full hops 
that our work here and in the Madras Presidency will put an 
end to the disparaging tone in which the European scholars 
speak of us, and compel their approval and even their 
admiration ”. 


I need not say that I took this asa direct encouragement in 
" advance by the. patriotic and catholic spirit of Kulapati Sir 
Ramakrishna 


My first. direct contact with the Mahabharata began with the 
English translation of the Epic by Pratap Candra Roy, a new 
edition of which was brought out by Messrs. Datta Bose & Co. 
Caleutia, in 99, the very year in which the Critical Edition 
of the-Epic was inaugurated at this Institute. The work was 
issued in monthly parts and when I took up the first part with 
great expectation and read the first sentence 


“Om! Having bowed to Narayana and Nara, the most exalt- 
ed male being, and also to the Goddess Saraswati, must the word 
Jaya be uttered, ”. 

. I felt disappointed. It did not satisfy my: common sense. 
‘Phe sense of inanity and insufficiency and incongruity for the 
introduotion of the great Epic bore down on me, and I could not 
help feeling that there must be something wrong. I sought help 
of some pundits, but all that I could get from them was that the 
verse was not क mere prayer, but a mantra, that Jaya was also 
the name of the Mahabharata and that mantras being Rsiprókta 
nobody would closely look into their meaning. This meant that, 
if anything that could not be explained be raised to the status of 
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a mantra, all reasoning and logic and enquiry must stop. So my 
difficulty remained unsolved. 


After my coming to Poona, my contact with this Institute 
and its workers naturally revived my interest in the Mahá- 
bharats, and my old discontent against the verse नारायणं AREE 
&c., or rather its interpretation, must have begun to smoulder 
again in the subconscious levels. But as new discoveries and 
new ideas have a perversity of coming by chance or when the 
authors least expect them or expect even the contraries, the key 
to the difficulty came to me quite of a sudden. I was collecting 
materials for an article on the origin of the Kollam or Malayalam 
Era, which a certain writer had connected with the Parasurama 
Era. In that connection, I had to read some of the Mahabharata 
articles of Dr. Sukthankar, especially those relating to the Bhrgua 
and Parasurama, I had also to examine some of the chronograms, 
relating to important ancient events, preserved in Malabar. 
They give the Kali-Savana day, or the Ahargana from the 
beginning of Kali Yuga, of the respective events in the well 
known कटपयादि alphabetical system of notation described in the 
following &loka :— . 
नञाबचश्च शून्यानि स्याः कटपयाद्यः | 

मिथ्रेतूपान्तहल्संख्घा न च चिन्त्यो हलस्वरः ॥ 

Although according to this system any word, phrase, verse, 
passage or even the whole of the Mahabharata, can be converted 
into figures, it is obvious that its use has to be for definite pur- 
poses and in accordance with recognised conventions, For 
instance, a chronogram is usually so cleverly framed that it 
briefly describes or indicates the event in question, while at the 
same time yielding the hargana of it. The Kollam Era of 
Kérala is believed to have originated with the return of Sri 
Sarkar&cárya to Malabar and the adoption of his Smrti by the 
Nambidiri Brahmanas at a special meeting held ० honour the 
Guru. This is given by the chronogram आचार्थवागभेद्या, equivalent 
to Savana day i434i60 from 0 Kali Yuga, or 824 A.D. as the 
year of the event. Similarly when the traditional Brahmana 
rulers to whom Parasurama was supposed to have entrusted the 
administration of the land of Kérale decided to set up a monarchy 
and invited and installed as king a Perumal from the country 
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east of the Ghats, that event was recorded in the chronogram- 


भूमन्थूपोयं प्राप्य, corrresponding to the.Kali Savana day ॥2454 
or 26 A, D. “When Narayane Bhatta! of Malabar finished his 
famous नारायणीयस with the oxpression आयुरारोग्यसौख्यं at the end of 
the last $l6ka of the work, indicating thereby that he regained 


bis health by the.grace of the leity of Guruv&yür before whom: 


be composed it, he also gave ia the expression the date of the 
work as 7i220 or i585 A. D. The notation was used not only 
for ehronograms but to record any number. In the work zantar 
the value of ii is given to 7 decimal places in the expression 
अद्रांडघिसिद्धजन्मगणितशआद्धाइसयज्ूपगीः = 3,45926535897 9324, The South 
Indian musical scales are classified into 72 primary Meals, 36 
with झद्धमध्यम and the next 36 with प्रातिः or तीत्रमध्यम replacing tho 
former, but not many know that the names of the Mela Ragas 
are so coined that the first twc letters of each name indicate the 
order of the Raga in the tabla. The 4th Raga has the name 


वनस्पति ( वन 704), the 22nd.in tae list is called खरहराप्रेय ( खर= 22 ), 


while its corresponding Pratinadhyama Raga 58th in the list has 
the name हेम्रबत्ती (Er = 58). The familiar Vakyas for Paficdnga 


calculations attributed to the astronomer Vararuoi are all in’ 


कटपयादि system. Iam afraid Ihave digressed too long on this, 
but I wish to make it clear that this system and its uses are an 
institution which has come down'to us from the hoary. past and 
not sprung up all of a sudden'm any one part of India to the 
exclusion of the rest... It may be that it has dropped. out of wea 

and is even forgotten in certain parts of our country, but, luckily, 
jt is stillin’ active use in the South, especially in Malabar, 
largely in astrological practice in expressing the Kalisivans 
day of birtan the planetary aphutas and other quantities, 


. Narayana Bhatta is known to have given the dates of his other works 
algo in the same fashion. He was reputed to be a master in the use of the 
‘Katapayadi system. The following Slóka desoribing a flood in.the Bharata 
River and giving the Kalidinasamkkya of it backwards and forwards alter- 
nately is said to be by him: x 

i नदीपुटिरसह्याच = 0-72Li80 =.46i0 4, D 
- मेह्यसारंपयोजनी = 0I2700 . 
* i निजानकुटीरात्सायाह्े = 0724,80 
` - महार्थाः रयुर्जनाः = 032780 _ 
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Probably as the combined effect of reading the Mahabharata 
articles, the Jatent protest in my mind against the accepted 
commentaries on तत्तों ऊपझछदीरयेत्‌ू and my preoccupation. with the 
कहप्याद notation, ope night, a few months ago, it flashed 
across my mind like &'shaft of light in a dream that wa 
meant i8, which, on waking, I found to be the case according 
to the code we are discussing. It is known that dreams are 
but the integrated or resultant pictures of experiences 
and problems of the past, more especially of the recent past, 
andthe idea forced itself on me that this had something to 
do with the word Jaya in the Mahabharata, the number of parvans 
in which is I8. It is known that the Puranas are also collectively 
called Jaya and they are alsoi8 in number. This cannot be a 
chance connection and I felt that here was at last a key thrown 
to us from the Unknown. To our ancients 9 and [8 were mystic 
numbers, and it is nob unnatural if they designated the number 
१8. with the word Jaya, which the code conveniently gives. 
Tt is said that the Vaisnavadharmas and ‘Sivadharmas are also 
called Jaya, I do not know what they are, but in the light of 
the connection between the word and the number, we need not be 
surprised, if they are also I8. - 

On further thought along the same line, we find that there is 
& special design or appropriateness in giving the name Jaya to 
“the Mahabharata. For the associations of the Epio with the 
number 8 strike one to be rather too numerous to be merely 
casual. Let me enumerate some instances: 


l The Epic contains 78 parvans. 

2 The book of books, the Gita, contains i8 chapters. 

3 The Bharata War was fought for 48 days. 

4 There were i8 Aksauhinis engaged in the conflict. : 

5 Look at the units of the armies: I shall take only two. 
i Aksauhinl consists of 4 Camū consists of 

Chariots 2,870 : 48 729 : 48 

Elephants 2,870 : 8 729 : 8 

Horse ` 65,000 : 8 287 : 38 

Foot ° 09,350 : 8 ^ 3645 : 38 


The numbers are all multiples of 9, but the digits when added 
togetker give ]8, i 
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6 The principal .blood relations or the persons directly 
interested in the conflict ware .08 (6 times 8), viz. Bhisma, 
Dhrtarastra, the 00 Kauravas, the 5 Pandavas and Karna. All 
the rest were accessories 

7 Yudhisthira is supposed to have died at the ripe old age 
of 08, as noted by Dr. Sukthenkar, who draws attention to the 
mystic number. 

There may be many more instances of 8, if we only look for 
them, but I hope these are enough to establish that the poet must 
have purposively used the name Jaya for the Mahabharata in 
order to characterise it as pre-eminently a book of L8 and also as 
a work describing the triumph of dharma or the Pandavas, 
When the real meaning of Jaya was not known, the only way to 
explain it was to treat it as a mystic syllable to be uttered as a 
mantra and go the word wdirayét was also given its secondary 
meaning of " may be uttered ” or “ should be uttered ", Since we 
have now come by the poet’s »eal meaning for the word, it loses 
its mystic character, and the interpretation “the word Jaya 
should be uttered " becomes pcintless, and the verb demands its 
primary meaning of causing tc come out or issue, 


If we now read the sentence ततो जयमदीरयेत in this light, vis. 
" hence may this book of I8 or the ]8 parvans arise”, the ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself, pat जयद्ठ॒दीरयेत्‌? And the answer is 
of course, from नारायण नसरछत्द &c. This means that the author 
wants to make a further communication to us. Here we must 
remind ourselves that we have a great advantage over the foreign 
investigators in that we are the continued possessors of the 
cultural traditions of this country, which are of great importance 
in interpretation. It behoves us to exploit these traditions 
fully. We have been helped already to discover why the poet 
gave the name Jaya to the Ep:c. The old pundits who said that 
the Sloka was a mantra were raally the repositories of a valuable 
tradition. Only, they tried to ind the mantra in the wrong place, 
following the lead of the commentaries. 

Tt is clear that the whole of the verse is not a mantra, but it 
can be a mantra in the sense that it might have a mantra inter- 
woven or concealed in it. We have examples of such in the 
famous Anandalahari. It was thought till now that the word 
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Jaya was a mantra to be uttered or repeated, but we have seen 
that it is not. So we have to look for the mantra elsewhere in 
the verse and try to disentangle it from the reat of the verbiage. 

In connection with a comparative study of Suggestion and 
Autosuggestion and Mantra Sastra, I have had occasion to 
examine a large number of mantras, not the Véda mantras, but 
what may be called the Upàsanà mantras. There are mantras 
for the achievement of anything the human mind desires, general 
welfare and spiritual advancement by cultivating an istadévata, 
success and prosperity by developing personal magnetism, as the 
modern writers would put it, developing special powers, or 
attaining definite objects such as, for instance, even making 
money. But the general features are that for each mantra there 
is 8 partioular deity, suitably conceived, and the mantras have a 
typical form. Take the simplest, the well known Sivapaiiciksars 
mantra, It has the form नप्नदिशवाय, Another simple mantra is 
नम्रो नारायणाय, Some begin or end with Namah, some end witb 
the mystic word’ सराहा, some others begin with Namah and end 
with Svaha, There are also bljas in the majority of cases, If 
we remember the typical form, we can sift out the mantra in the 
verse, Tt is like this: नारायणं at नरोत्तमं देवीं सरस्वती नमः, and as & 
check we find that the syllables in the mantra sifted out also 
happen to be I8. Indeed the poet is so subtle that he even seems 
to suggest that as a first step, doing Naràyanam Naram Naró- 
ttamam é&c. Namah ought to yield Jaya or 8, that is to say 
` १8 syllables. One cannot help seeing in this verse the hand of a 
master craftsman and genius. 

Now on examining the grouping of letters in the mantra, we 
find that there are three long groups with I2 letters and three 
short groups with 6 letters, We know that in the-Epic there are 
long parvans as well as short parvans. If we set an arbitrary 
limit of 2000 verses; whatever the édition, to mark off the long 
ones from the short, we shall find that there are i2? long parvans 
and 6 short ones, I cannot say whether the author really 
intended this, but I am just mentioning it as something 
interesting. 

The matter does not stop here, however. It is remarkable 
how this cunning hand tempts ug with clues to go deeper and 
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deeper. If we look at the mantra closely once again, we find 
that there is something rather out of the way in it, While 
every mantra contemplates cnly one deity, its own, this mantra 
is addressed to three. I nave not come across an upisand 
‘mantra envisaging more than one. There is one known as Sri 
Vidya Gopalam in which the Sri Vidya mantra is interwoven 
with the Gopila mantra so as to make a composite one of 32 
letters, but even here the deity is only one. So we have to infer 
that the poet is not giving us a real mantra but something else 
camouflaged in the form of a mantra. We know we are dealing 
with 8 master mind, in whos3 scheme the number I8 seems to be 
our master key or password. Let us follow the words closely or 
rather literally. With these great poets even the order of the 
words have a design, althouga the simple Anustubh metre will 
easily admit of different arrangements, He says first Narayanam 
Namaskrtya then he says Naram Caiva Narottamam, by which wa 
must understand Naram Naraskriya and Narottamam Namaskrtya. 
So the plan is to repeat Nameskrtya with Dévim and Sarasvatim 
also, We shall then have the following arrangement 


नारायण AAT | | - 
नरं que i 

नरोत्तमं AEST t ततो जयछ॒दीरपेत्‌ 

- देवीं नमस्ठर्य | 

सरस्वतीं नमस्टल्य़ J 


When Jaya has the meaning 8, standing for 48 parvans or” 
the 8-parvaned book or even the mere number L8, how can that 
be made to come out of Namaskara or obeisance done to Nara 
yang and others? So the author cannot mean God Narayana 
nor the usual Namaskara, anero न, नरं न, नरोत्तमं न, देवीं त, सरस्वती न--, 
not Narayana, nor Nara, nor Narottama, nor Dev! nor Sarasvati, 
but नारायणन, ata, नरोत्तमंन, देवन and सरस्वतीन, meaving the num- 
bers they represent, ( We caa even see a subtle humour here on 
the part of this master of 33€.) And म being the number 5,.the 
remaining part clearly meaas पश्चकत्वा, “having made5 times,’ 
We have also.to-see.whether this arrangement answers the key 
8. Let us see the new arrangement and the interpretation: 
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` - नारायणन RESP 05I20 x5 (8) The numbers within’ 


मरेन मस्कत्य 020 x5 (2) brackets are the 
agata सस्कत्य 05620 x5 (4) sums of the digits l 
देवीन nef 048 x5 (3) inthe main. numbers ` 





सरस्वतीन मस्छत्य : 06{27 x 5. () to be multiplied, 
n 7235 x 5 (8) : 86I75 (9) 





- If will be seen that the “ L8-plan”™ of the author is evident 
throughout, and that is a guarantee that we are on the right track. 
The author's meaning now is that the result of the suggested ope- 
tation namely, the number 86I75, gives rise to जप जयाख्यमितिद्दासं, 
the i8-parvaned book or the 48 parvans. What can this be 
except that 86005 80788 go to form the 8 parvans ? In the table on 
page 424 of the Sukthankar Memorial Volume I, the number of . 
verses as calculated from the Parvasarhgraha Parvan of 
the Critical Edition is given as 898,[86 and the number as derived 
from the Southern Recension of the Epic is shown as 95,586. 
Now in view of the author’s plan revealed throughout, the one test 
of their correctness is to see whether they are multiples of 9 or 8 ` 
or give {8 as the sum of the digits. Itis inconceivable that the 
number of $lokas in the Epic can be one which does not answer 
this test, and we see that neither of these two numbers answers it, 
The number 86,75, lying between the above two numbers and: 
very near the estimate of the Parvasamgraha Parvan of the Critical 
Edition, exceeding it only by 4039 verses, seems to give us the 
correct number of verses to be looked for in the Mahabharata. 
The Southern Recension has 94l verses more than this number. 
It therefore seems reasonable to conclude that the Southern 
Recension is a grossly adulterated version and the Critical 
Edition has made an underestimate involving a loss of 4039 
Slokas. 


But what are the numbers 820, 20, 5620, 48 and 6427, and 
why are they each asked to be multiplied by 5? If the number 
86,I75 represents the total number of verses, it is possible that 
these numbers refer to something within the body of the Epic. 
Or they may be no more than a device toarrive at the words 
Nárüyaham Namaskttya &c. for the necessary benedictory éloka, ` 
Since, howsver, this is the work of a wizard, I do not wish te 
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leave out mentioning even the wildest guess that may be 
permitted. They may be checks at different and unexpected 
points and each check may occur 5 times before we reach the 
end of the Epic. The poet must have realised that, as a work on 
Dharma, it would be liable tc be misused by ambitious poetasters 
and scheming religious partisans, and that safeguards should be 
provided against inferior and unauthorised matter being 
smuggled in. But since we xnow that the text has been grossly 
tampered witb, it is unlikely that the cheoks can be found 
intact, but some vestiges might remain and can be detected by 
those who are thoroughly femiliar with the text. I hope the 
future will reveal what these figures really indicate. 


Let us now turn to-the last quarter of the sloka, ततो जयघुदीरपेत , 
on which much has been written, quite out of point, by com- 
mentators eastern and wes:ern. Each claimed that he “had 
brought light into places where everybody before had walked 
into impenetrable darkness". Prof. Sylvain Lèvi, after expatiat- 
ing on the relation of Nara and Narayana and on Krena being 
synonymous with धर्म and जय, gives the meaning : 

“While adoring Narayana and Nara the best of males, and 
algo the Goddess Sarasvati, nay one make victory issue there- 
from |” 
` and triumphantly and in seK-complacence commits himself into 
the statement, ‘Ifthe interpretation I propose is correct, then 
all the laborious superstructures scaffolded round the 
Mahabharata fall to pieces”. I leave it to ths reader to 
judge whether any light has been brought into the impenetrable 
darkness or more futile scaffolding has been erected by the 
western savant. As far as I am concerned, between the previous 
explanations aud his, it is six of the one and half-a-dozen of the 
other. But it is noteworthy that Prof. Lévi has felt the necessity 
to give the verb ' udir ° its primary meaning of ‘ to issue’, And 
that is an attempt to move ont of the rut. 

I would here request tbe commentators and editors of the 
Mahabharata to consider wkether in the whole range of Indian 
authorship. Sanskrit as well as vernacular, they can find a single 
` instance of the author in hie prayer éléka issuing an edict like 
* should the word Jaya be uttered " or " may one make victory 
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issue therefrom,” The author being preoccupied with himself and 
the proper performance of his work, is it not an established, regular 
. sampradaya to invoke the blessings in reference to his work? 
Take any instance at random say, भ्रीरामोदन्त. The author says: 
shaft प्रणिपश्याहं आऔवत्साङ्कितवक्षसं। ` 
श्रीरामोदन्तमाख्यास्ये भ्रीवाल्मीकिप्रकीर्तितस्‌ ॥ 

Another author has वाग्देवता सा साथे संनिधत्तास्‌. The beneditory 
&loks of a work on hand-poses in dancing, हस्तलक्षणदीविका runs 
thus : 

वासुदेव HAIEI भाझुराकारमीश्वरम | 
हस्तसद्राभिधानादीय्‌ विस्तरेण बवीस्यहम्‌ !! 

And wherefrom could this sempraddya have started except 
from an आदिकाव्य like the Mahabharata? So is it not more 
natural to suppose that the author of the Epic must have said 
wag meaning ‘I issue this work Jaya’? So to my mind the 
very first interpolation seems to have taken place in the first 
sloka itself in Udiraye being converted into Udirayét, And that 
was because the meaning of Jaya having been lost, Udiraye with 
its primary mesning looked absurd, as no author could claim to 
issue victory or cause victory to issue. So Jaya was given the 
dignity of a mantra and udiraye changed into udirayét, so that it 
might be a direction for others to repeat the mantra. Now that 
the real meaning has been found, I hope we shall revert to what 
should have been the original reading, Udiraye. 

. We have not finished yet, The poet has a still greater sure 
prise to be sprung on us, There has been an age-long war over 
the question as fo when the work was written, whether in the 
last centuries of B. C. or the early centuries of A, D: In this 
the most grudging minds have bean thoss of the European 
scholars, I cannot help feeling that owing to their superior 
and condescending attitude, perhaps natural and unoconsei- 
ous, towards this subject country and its civilization, 
they have given a biased and wrong lead, which we have had to 
follow rather unquestioningly, since all research done by us had 
to receive the seal of approval of the west. I fancy they would 
rather unanimously vote for the grant of independence to Indis 
than acknowledge the antiquity of her civilization. But this 
search for the date seems to be like the story of the good old lady 
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who lost her needle inside her house, but went out and searched 

for it in the street, because there was no light inside the house. 

For surprisingly enough, the work itself declares on what day it 

was sent out into the world, the author has put his date stamp on 

it. If we give Tatah a time value, which it readily admits of, 

then what follows isa beautiful chronogram. The wizard says 

जञयप्लुदीरपे, ‘Tissue Jaya’ and those very words form into a decla- 

ration of the day on which the work receives publicity. Hor 
magat or even sagga is equal to 285i8 in Katapayadi nota- 
tion, as the Kalisavana day af the occurrence, whieh givés 35L 

years 0 months and I8 days. The completed years are solar 

and the months and days are according to the usual lunar 

calculation prevalent from olden times. This is equivalent .to- 
Magha Bahula Trilyà of the 352nd year of Kali Yuga. As Kali 

Yuga began in 302 B. C. this gives the year 278 B.C. The day 

Bahula Trityà is again significant, as it is the l8th day of the 

month, i. e. the work Jaya was published on the day Jaya- a 

further confirmation of the poet’s * 8-plan °. 

It is well known that in India, from time immemorial, noth- 
ing religious‘ or secular is undertaken without fixing an 
auspicious time for it or a muhiirta as indicated by the heaven- 
ly bodies. The science of Jyotisa is called the eye of the Veda, 
Mahabharata itself contains many references to muhürtas 
observed for various things. Hence it would be a test of the. 
genuineness of this chronogram to see what kind of day it was 
astronomically. Was there anything special about this day from: 
the muhirta point of view? With the help of Swamikannu 
Pillai’s Ephemeris, I worked out the planetary positions about 
sunrise on that day. They are given below and are entered in 


the chart. 
Sun ]5" in Makara 
Moon 2i° Simha, in Parva Phalguni 
Mars 7° Mesa 
Mercury 24° Dhanus 
, Jupiter 72* Dhanus 
. Venus 29° Kumbha 
Saturn 8? Kumbha . 
Bahu 28० Vrscika : ae - 


Kétu 22" Rgabha. 
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The form of the chart is that in use in South India, 








ह RC m dee a xl | 2 3 
8. Kétu 
Venus T i 
Saturn he cast of the 4 


planets on the I8th 
day of Magha month 
of the year 352nd 
Kali, being the day 
of inauguration of 








jo Sn the Mahabharata, as) Too, 
given by the chrono- 5 
gram sage. l 
Mere. Rabu 
Jupiter 
9. 8 7 6 





It will be readily seen thatthe three major planets Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn are very powerfully situated,as they are in 
their own houses, which are also their Milatrkéna ones. 
Venus and Saturn are in combination in Kumbha, Budha and 
Brhaspati are in combination in Dhanus. With this cast of the 
planets, it is very interesting to deduce what was the time or 
muhtirta at which the actual launching ceremony could have been 
performed. As far as I can see, the time of Simha Lagna would 
be the best, securing the most benefic aspects and bhavas of the 
planets. But on the day indicated, trtiya ends after sunrise and 
so when Simha Lagna comes it would be caturth! and the 
Naksatra is also Pūrva Phalguni, both of which are not favoura- 

-ble. But the previous evening it would be trtfya and the Naksatra 
would have been the very auspicious Maghà and that would be 
rising at about 9 P. M. The Lagna is aspected by Jupiter from the 

. th. Jupiter also aspects the ninth bhava. The lord of the Lagna 
Sun is in the 6th, and 8th house is vacant, which is important for 
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s muhürta, Those who are familiar with astrology and muhürtas 
will, hope, easily rocognise the excellence of this time for 
such an occasion. It is also an important day in the year, Magha 
in the month of Magha. The time of moon rise that day would 
also be very convenient for tke public to assemble at a place to 
hear the great Epic recited fcr the first time. So we may take it, 
4 hope, that the reality -and reliability of the chronogram are 
beyond the possibility of doubt, Of course it should be remem- 
bered that we are making calsulations from the mean movements 
of planets and it is surprising that we have got so near the ideal 
conditions which should have been existent on the indicated day, 

From all the above we see that what appeared to be an inane 
prayer verse has at last proved to be a real and monumental 
preface to the Mahabharata, the mightiest epio in any literature 
in the world. The various points may now be assembled here 
and the outer and slés& meanings of the slika given as 
follows :-~ 

Apparent meaning: Having bowed to Narayana and Nara the 
"best of males, and also the Gcddess Sarasvati, I issue’ (by reci- 
tation ) Jaya (the itihasa which depicts the victory of the Pan 
' davas or of dharma ) 

Inner meaning: Having made verses 86,.75, which number 
is got by the operation Nàr&yanam-namaskrtya &o, I raise I8 
parvans therefrom, then I issus ( by-recitation ) the l8-parvaned 
itihass or the book of 8 on the 8th day of Magha of the 352nd 
year of Kali-Yuga given by the Kalisavana day l285I8. 

From the fact that this verse is not found in any of the copies 
ofthe S, Recension, but onty in those of the Northern, Dr. 
Sukthankar has suggested thet this prayer Sldka was probably 
composed by the Vaisnavas o? the 6th century A. D. for their 
other works and that they inserted it in their copies of the 
Mahabharata also. If the consents of the verse, as revealed now, 
ere worthy of acceptance, it is clear that the truth must be the 
other way round. Namely, that the Vaisnavas not being aware 
of fhe real meaning of this genuine Mahabharata verse blindly 
adopted it as the prayer gloka of all their other works, But the 








3. The author has cleverly used udiraye to indicate that the issuing (8 


done by utterance or recitation. 
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deadliest argument against this suggestion of a Vaisnava origin 
for this verse is that the same Katapayàdi system is carried 
right into the body of the Epic to record at least the dates of 
important events or landmarks, As a preliminary attempt, 
I have been able to locate and decipher a few prominent land- 
marks, so that it is clear that the first verse and the Epic 
together form an organic whole and stand together and that, if 
they fall, they have to fall together. 


I tried only a few major events of the closing periods of 
Mahabharata history. The first landmark that claimed my atten- 
tion was the passing away of Lord Krsna which is described in 
the verse: 

ततो राजन्भगवालुग्रतेजा 

नारायणः प्रभवश्चाव्ययश्च । 

योगाचायों रोदसी व्याप्य लक्ष्या `, .. 

स्थान प्राप स्वं महात्माऽप्रमेयम्‌॥ Mausala, 5. 28 


If there is a chronogram in this Sloka, it must be the expression, 
in black type स्थानं प्राप स्व, which denotes the actual event. Accor- 
ding to tradition, all the Mahabharata events took place in the 
early years of Kali. So the expression must give a date consistent 
with this, in order to be acceptable. On deciphering, the expres- 
sion gives 4207 days from the. beginning of Kali, which is equal 
to !2 completed years 40 lunar months and 3 tithis. Thatis to 
say, Krsna passed away from the world of men on Magha Sukla 
Trtiya of the l3th year of Kali Yuga, which is acceptably the 
early part of an age which is 432000 years long. The date trtlyà 
also checks well, For Krsna’s retirement to the forest took place 
very close upon the destruction of the Vrsnis on the sea shore, 
The pilgrimage to the sea was evidently on an amavasya day, 
i.e. Pusya Amavasya, which is considered sacred even today. 

Now takingthe exit of Krsna as a triangulation point, I sought 
for afew other dates and the next event of importance to be 
examined was Bhisma’s death. The lines describing his last 
phase are: 

इद्साश्वर्यमासीच मध्य तेषां महात्मनास । ययन्मु गाजरं हि स शन्तजुखतस्तदा । 

सहितेकषिभिः सर्वेस्तदाव्यासादोंनेः प्रभों ॥ तत्तद्विश ल्यमभबयोागयुक्तस्थ वे क्रमात 
Anu Sagana, 274, 3 and 4, 
39 [ Annals, B.O, R, I, | 
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in which the part छशच्चति गाझ has the requisite character of 
a chronogram, It yields the number 23665 for the ahargana 
which works out to be the 6&th year of Kali Yuga, According 
to this, Bhisma does not appear to have survived till the month 
of Magha, but, to have passed away on Pausa Bahula Astaml. 
This may lead to some controversy, but I am unable to enter 
upon & discussion on this hare, The year ‘of Bhisma’s death 
being also the year of the Bha-ata War, and a crowded year too, it 
has to be treated separately and in detail. For the present I would 
only point out that the interval between the death of Krsna and 
death of Bbisma being only 48 years, there is nothing inherently 
absurd in the year indicated by the chronogram. It is within 
the limits of probability explicable from the text. 


Similarly the death of Draupadi! was found to be given by the 
expression पतिता aia in the couplet : 


नाघमंश्व रितः कश्रिद्राजपुच्या परंतप । 
कारणं fee त्ब्रूहि यव्छष्णा पतिता सावि ॥ - 


and Sahadéva’s death in Yudhisthira’s words, 


आत्मनः ATE प्राज्ञं नेपोऽमन्यत कंचन । 
तेन दोषेण पह्तेतो विद्वानेष चात्मजः ॥ 
Mahapra, 2. 4.0, 


in the part पतितो विद्वान्‌. Both पतिता aff and पतितो arz, however. 
give the same day 4466l, equal to 22 years 3 months and il 
tithis, i.e. Ásüdha Sukla Ekidas! of the 93rd Kali year. It 
appears that the others 8६0 dropped down on the same 
day, one by one, except YadHisthira who continued the journey 
alone. If this time were foundasa hündred years, or even 
twenty-five, after Krsna's departing this world, it can be rejected 
on the face of it, but the interval indicated is only 9 years and 
odd which is quite understandable. For Yudhisthra did not start 
on the Mahàprasthàna the next day after Krsna’s passing, but 
the idea of abdication grew on him, may be rapidly, and 
atrangements had to be made for the government of the country. 
Then he made over the kingdom to Pariksit. All this must have 
taken some time, Then the P£ndavas started on their final trek~ 
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it was a long trudge witha womaninthe party. They first 
went east through several tertitories, crossing many rivers &o., 
and in course of time reached the Brahmapuira, from there they 
went south and along the northern shore of the ocean, i. e. 
extreme south of India, passed to southwestward, then west and 
visited Dvaraka deluged by the sea and finally went north thus 
performing a pradaksin& of the country. Then they crossed the 
Himalayas and passed the ocean of sand, probably the Mongo- 
lian desert, and went towards Méru. Then one by one they 
began to drop off. Seven or eight years for this great adventure 
does not seem to be improbable. ळू 


Now to return to the original theme of the first $loka, It will be 
noticed that the date of the work is 352nd year of Kali, 
that is 239 years after the exit of Krsna, The form of the text is 
that related to King Janamejaya by Vaisampayana at the Serpent’ 
Sacrifice. But it is impossible that Janaméjaya could have lived 
or the sacrifice could have taken place at the time indicated by 
the chronogram, Then it is a question of a different redaction of . 
the Epic issued on that date, important one too, by a great 

„authority, who chose to retain the previous traditional form. 
In his article " The Authorship of the Mahabharata "' Dr. N.J. 
Shende, pursuing the theory of Dr. Sukthankar that a powerful 
Bhargava influence must have been at work in shaping our epic 
for us, has estimated the influence of the Bhrgus and other 
Brahman families and states his conclusion as follows: 


" Thus the-account of the Angirases and the Bhrgus certainly 
favours the conclusion that the Bhrgvangirases were jointly 
responsible for the final redaction of the Mahabharata for making ü 
a Dharma Sastra, and a: Nitisdstra, and an Encyclopaedia of the 
Brahmanical traditions for preserving its unity in the midst of its 
manifold diversity. In this final recast of the Mahabharata by 
the Bhrgus and the Angirases, the central unity was maintained 
the traditional framework was preserved and, at the same time, 
their’ purpose of the glorification of Brahmanism was fully 
accomplished, ” 


———————— E A E LOOO वव 
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As has been shown by Lr. Shende, they were, undeniably, 
powerful even in the Vedic or Pre-Mahabharata times, 
Although this redaction wes, according to the chronogram, 
more than 200 years after the close of the Bharata history, their 
not-very-remote ancestors having been closely connected, in 
preceptorial and other capacities, with the Kaurava dynastic 
life and also having taken part in the War itself as powerful 
leaders, the details of the various events must have been 
treasured in the family lore «f the Bhrgvanhgirases, so as to be 
readily available for incorporation with dates and other essentials 
in the new version. The long interval must also represent the 
‘time which gave them advan-ages to shape the Epic to the ideal 
conceived by them. A maste- mind from one of the two families 
must have finally presided ovar and issued the work. 


The Bhrgvangirases must also have been experts in Ganita 
including Naksatra Vidya. क is even probable that they were 
. the inventors and first users cf the Katapayádi system of nota- 
"tion and the chronograms. I: seems to me thatthe preservation 
“and active and facile use of fhese in Malabar lends support to 
this view. For it must be remembered that the Sanskrit culture 
of Malabar came with the original Brahmans, the Nambudiris, 
who were the first colonists settled there by ParaSuráma, accord- 
ing to the Keralotpatti, tha traditional history of Malabar. 
And the culture they broughs must essentially be fhe Bhrgu or 
the Bhrgvangiras culture, The life of these Brahmans was 
marked by three important features, (L) they were exceedingly 
religious, conservative and orthodox, till very recently, and 
some of them still are;.(2) fais religious life was marked by a 
special devotion to the cultivation of mantras and development 
of higher or mystic powers by rigorous practice of mantra siddhis, 
an atharvanic outiook, so thai Malabar came to be looked upon 
as a land of magic and mystery; (3) particular attention was 
paid to ganita and the study znd practice of astrology, in which, 
as well as in ohronograms of literary works, the Katapayadi 
system was freely used almost to the exclusion of other systems. 
Since Para$urüáma belonged t an age prior to the Mahābhārata 
age, the existence, in times prior to the Mahabharata, of the 
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knowlodge of this system and of the practice of coining chrono- 
grams in it, which formed part of the Bhrgu culture the 
Nambudiris brought with them, can be inferred. There is also 
another noteworthy feature in that the chronograms of Malabar 
from the earliest known i.e. 26 A, D. are entirely solar in 
calculation, as regards years, months and days, which shows a 
later modification by Tamil influence; whereas those in the first 
gloka of Mahabharata and in the text show the earlier phase and 
give the completed years in sidereal, and months and days in 
lunar, i. o, luni-solar reckoning. It therefore seems to warrant 
the conclusion that the redaction to which the first sloka is the 
introduction is that of the Bhrgvangirases and that it was 
‘brought out, as indicated in the chronogram जवसदीरये, in the year 
275 B. C. I hope the discovery in the futurb of the use of 
Katapayadi in Pre-Mshabharata works of Bhrgus or Angirases ' 
will clinch the matter once for all 


KARMA AND REINCARNATION IN TH 
2 MAHABHARATA! 
a ar l 
H. G. NARAHARI 


Perhaps the first clear enunciation of the doctrine 
is given by the Br. Up. (III. 2. 3) which declares 
man becomes in future, good or bad, depends on his 0 
( punyo vai punyena karmand bhavati ७०७०७ papena). Ir 
in which this statement goes, itis a universal law ' 
allow of no exceptions. In the Mahābhārata ( Mbh. 
many an occasion when the law of Karma no longer: 
iron law, and a good number of methods are point 
means of which one can resist its influence. It cann 
of the Epic that it.is either unaware of this general | 
it is in open opposition to it, On the other hand, even 
implications of the law of Karma, that man’s deeds 
go unexpiated, that each man shall reap what he has 
that no man reaps what he did not sow, not to speak : 
itself, are all clearly emphasized in it, i 

Woe thus read of Markandeya telling Yudhisthira : 
deeds, good or bad, go on accumulating from time to 
that, though the body dies after a time, the soul rema 
the consequences of the actions perpetrated during tl 
of the individual? The soul ( jixa) is, by nature, c 
undying. Of the size of a thumb ( afgustha) in me: 








) Unless specified otherwise, the references to the Mahabhi 
paper are always to the critical edition published by the Bhanda 
Research Institute, Poona 

The following abbreviations have been used by me in this p 

Atmon = Atmanin Pre-Upanisadic Vedic Literature ( Ad 
4944 ) 

Br, Up. = Brhadáranyaka Upanisad 

Ch, Up, = Chündogya Upanisad 

, Kaug, Up. = Kaugitaki Upanisad 
N. S. Press = Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, ? LL: 
3 III. 200.24, + TII 208, 36, 5 III. 284, l6 ; V, 45, 24. 
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its location is in the body! of which, when life is there, it is the 
controller ( niyantā y and the fire of life ( prümügni)? Though 
one body dies, the deeds (karma) follow this soul like a shadow 
( chüyevánugata?i sada )* or fructify as seeds do to become plants 
( pakti'h phaldndm iva bijavüpah). ^ As a result, the individual is 
born again in a different body to suffer pleasure or pain as his 
actions in the past demand, The virtuous man is he who per- 
forms sacrifices (Xratw),? who is bountiful to the deserving 
( patre datvà), who speaks truthfully and charmingly (satyam 
uktva priyauy uktva ), who is non-violent ( ahitsaniratah ),® who is 
a hero without blemish ( stirah ahatalaksanah ) and dies in battle. ° 
All these go to heaven’ the sacred world where live the virtuous 
( punyakrlàm nivisam ), 7 Life in heaven is not at all permanent i 
and, once the merit is exhausted, the individual comes. down 
from heaven.’ Heaven is not the destination for those who do 
no penance ( ataptatapasah ), who do not perform great sacrifices 
( amahàgajfiayajinah ), who are not truthful ( anrtākh) and who are 
unbelievers (nüstikah ). ^ The evil-doers (७०७०७) are baked in the 
fire of the cycle of birth and death ( sazusGresu......pacyamandah ). '* 
The sound of good deeds reaches heaven, and the man of whom 
prevails an evil reputation falls to the lowest worlds (adhamün 
lokan). 5 Even, while in heaven, if one does wrong, the penalty 
is that he quits heaven ( svargál lokad bhrasyati nastacestah ), ™ 


- 2 JIT, 203. 6 ff. ? TII, 202, 2, è III. 2083, 355,  * III, i84, 25. 

5 III, 8, [8; Yudhisthira speaks here, however, of good deeds only. 

6 IIT, 8, 25; 200.24, 26. 7 IIEii4.6. १ ITE, 78.2. 

9 III, 247.4; IV, 64.25; ४, 4, 46; 357, ॥2. i . 

0 7.5%. 6; IL 2. 2; ।6,9; 20.44; III. 32.22; 45, 48; 59, 4-6 etc. 

| TIL 82. 4l; this is also identified very often with the heaven:of Indra 
(I.5,4I6; 2. 55, 60-67 ). 

V Qn coming to know of this, the sage Mudgala refuses the heaven offer- 
ed to him ( III. 247. 39), but seeks and later attains by meditation ( dhyana) 
the highest state which is permanent and from which there is no return 
(IIT, 247, 40, 42-43) ; in another context ( IlI. 238, 9 ), however, the heavenly 
life achieved by heroes who die in battle is spoken of as permanent. Duryo- 
dhana who was humbled by the gandharvas and set free by them at the inter- 
vention of Yudhisthira says that to this disgrace he would have preferred 
dying in the battle with them which would have meant eternal life in the 
sacred world of Indra ( Prüpta$ ea lokah punyts syur mahendrasadane 
kgayth ). 

23 TIL 94,2; 247. 38-4L M TIT, 247. 3. + TIT. ]8/ १8, 

38 TII, 9], 2-28, Y /V,)]2. 20; 77, 
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Heaven is the witness of human actions,’ and all experience 
happiness or misery in accordance with their deeds (tmadosair 
niyacchanti sarve duhkhasukhe janah ).2 Good actions lead to good 
results ( punyam kurvan punyakirtih), the bad to bad results 
( papan kurvan papakirtth ); è and Yama, ruler of the world of the 
fathers, is good to the good, bad to the bad (siwah sivānām 
asivo’ sivanim).* The doer must pay for the actions, good or bad. 
Merit or demerit goes ahead and man only follows it. No deed 
is aither lost or transferred to another. The result is of the same 
nature as the action, and the account must be squared ? : 

यत्करोत्यशुभ कर्म BTW वा द्विजसत्तम | 

AIM तत्सप्नाप्नोति पुरुषों AT संशयः ॥ 
ददाति यत्पार्थिव यत्करोति यद्वा तपस्तप्यति यज्जुहोति । 
न तस्य नाशोऽस्ति न चापकर्षो नान्यस्तददनाति स एव कता |i 
अन्पो हि नाइनाति md हि कर्म स एव कर्ता सुखदुःखभागी i 
यत्तेन किंचिद्धि छत हि कर्म तददचुते नास्ति छतस्य नाशः I 
न कर्मणां विप्रणाशोऽस्त्यस्चत्र पुण्यानां वाप्यथवा पापकानाम्‌ | 
पुवे कर्तुर्गच्छति एण्यपाप taragan कर्ता ॥ 

अस्ति वें छतमस्माभिरस्ति प्रतित त्वया | 

उभयं तत्समीक्षूतत वस पूजनि मा गमः ॥ 

Tf Sakuntala was doubly unfortunate in being discarded twice, 
first by her mother at birth and later by her husband, Dusyanta, 
she herself was responsible for her plight. Convinced of this, 
Sakuntala blames her own past sins when Dusyanta refuses to 
acknowledge her as his legal wife ( kí?) nu karmüsubham pürvam 
kriavatyasmt janmani .* Taken to the God of Justice, Dharma, 
rather than to heaven as expected by him, the sage Mandavya 
demands on what charge he was brought there. And when it 
became clear later that the conviction was wrong, even Dharma, 
the God, had to be born on earth as a $üdra in penalty for wrong 
dispensation of justice.  Bhadr&, wife of Vyusitasva, says that 
: ghe was separated from her husband by his death only through 
her former actions ( karmabhih püpaih purvadehesu satncitam ), ® 
If Dharmavyadha pursued his cruel profession, he was acting, he 
explains? to the bewildered Brahman Kausiks who might be 

2 I. 68, 28-29. 2 I, 73, 89; III. 29.30. * V.35.5i,  * V.42.6. 

III. 200.5; V.i2L. 2l; III. 200.27; V.27.0; XII. I89. 24 (N.S. 


Press edn. ). € 7,68.70. 7 I, 57. 77-80; 0l. 23 ff. 
४ I 222, 26, 9 TII, 205, 9-29; 206. -8., 
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wondering. how he could combine hunting with the highest 
-knowledge, only in accordance with his fate (vidhi), the- decree 
atising out of his own sins in the past ( purükriapapa). Dharma- 
vyüdha wasa Brahman in his previous incarnation. Because, 
in that life, he once shot at an ascetic, though unwittingly, he 
was cursed to become a éidru: as & penalty for his mis 
deeds.” Draupadi attributes all her misfortunes to her manifold 
wrongs to the gods on a previous occasion ( nGipar kriar maya... 
deviinamn kibisamupura)! If Duryodhana refused to give up 
Yudhisthira’s share of the kingdom and was ready to fight with 
the powerful Pandavas, he was acting only in accordance with 
the promptings of his evil deeds in the past :? न 
न चंद्राज्प छम्बात धातराषट्रा युधिशिरस्याजमीदस्य wrx? | 
भारत नून कम छत पुरस्तादानावड पापक WAIT ॥ 
येषां युद्धं भीमसेनाहुनाइयां ...... ॥ 
Amba, rejected by Salva on the plea that she was defiled by 
‘the touch of Bhisma, attributes her misfortune to her own mis- 
deeds in the past? 
मयेवेतानि कमाण yazan ASAT | gaa नून पापान तेषासंतत्फल प्रवस्‌ ॥ 
So that her next life at least may be smoother, she contem. 
plates penance :* 
यथा परेऽपि मे लोके न स्यादेव महात्ययः | ` 
दोर्भाग्यं बराह्मणश्रे्ठास्तस्मात्तप्त्याम्यहं तपः di 
Intent on wreaking her vengeance on Bhisma, she performs 
penance and achieves her purpose in being reborn as Sikhandin? : 
To those who pursue the path only of truth, whose mind never 
sways towards untruth, and who always do their own duty, the 
Mbh. would thus remind us, there is no fear of death. Says the 
sage Markandeya to Yudhisthiva: * 
संत्यमेवाभिजानीसो नाशते PHS मनः । स्वधर्ममलुतिष्ठाप्तस्तस्मास्मृत्य मय न नः ॥ 





| IV, 39, 28; I cannot agree with E. W. Hopkins (J. R. A. S., i906, p. 
585) when he feels that Draupadi is here “not led to believe that her pre- 
sent misfortunes are the result of acts in a previous existence, but that they 
are due to the Creator, Dhartar;" Itis, of course, true that the word pura 
here need not necessarily refer to an earlier existence; but if must be realiz- 
ed that, even ifit refers to something done sometime before, the law of 
karma is not violated at all 

V. 49, 6 Ë 3 "४, 73. 5 4 V,I74.23, 

5 ए, 588, 2-i3; 789. 77/-8 ; 793. 59-60, 6 TII, 82.7, 
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Virtue is supreme in the world ( dharma: tvekaih paramam 
prüha loke)! ‘and carelessness leads one to Hell ( avivekena 
vükyasya narakah sadya eva nah)? Life is short and, during its 
brief span, if is not wise to sin and hence to suffer, Man must 
endeavour to do only what is good. Thus comes the exhortation 
to Yudhisthira from Sarhjaya?: 
` चम नित्या पाण्डव ते विचेष्टा ... ... .., ... ** ... 

astari जीवित चाप्यनित्यं quur त्वं पाण्डव मा विनीनशः d 

अल्पकाळ जावत Way AAAs तित्यदुःख चल च | 

WAIST तद्वयसो aget तस्मात्पापं पाण्डव मा प्रसार्षीः ॥ 

The regular rule laid down by Karma is sometimes stretched 
too much as when we hear that Dundubha had to become 
himself a snake for threatening his friend Khagama with a 
false snake,* and that Pandu had to die when united with 
his wife because he killed the sage Kindama who, in the form 
of a stag, was in union with a hind. Even if this exten- 
sion of the law to its logical limit can be considered to be in 
order,.there are other cases where the Great Epic seems to vio- 
late its own law. To destroy sin, it does not seem to be necessary 
always to pay the penalty. Hearing holy stories, visiting holy 
places and meeting holy people, and bathing in holy waters, can 
destroy sin. The evils of Kali, we are told, ९ are removed by hear- 
ing Nala’s story (itihbasamima...kalinaéanam ucyate ), Kali himself 
promises this, struck by the magnanimity of Nala who refrained 
from cursing him with all his mischief which was extremely 
painful to him”: 

ये च त्वां मडुजा लोके कीत॑यिष्यन्ध्यतन्द्रिताः | 

magi भय तेषां न कदाचिद्धविष्याति ॥ 
There is a very long list of holy places given in the Mbh. ® visit- 
ing which different kinds of merit are also achieved, besides 
destruction of sin. The holy fame, like upto the gods, which was 
achieved by Mucukunda, Mandhatr and Marutia of old, can be 
Yudhisthira’s also, says ° the sage Lomaga to him, if he would go 


॥ TT, 60, 48, 2 II, 64 2. 

१ V.27, , 3. 4 LIL 5 T, 09. 
€ II. 78, 30, $ 7 IIT, 70. 33. 

LÀ 
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about visiting holy places and meeting holy people. Likewise a 
large number of holy waters like the lake Puskara are enumerated 
as those bathing in which kills sin ( pūyante sarvapüpüni ).' Saori- 
fice and penance also can kill sin. Visnu tells the gods suffering 
under the yoke of Nahusa, the Indra, that their former Indra can 
purify himself from his sin of killing a Brahman ( bralimahatyü ) 
in killing Vrtra by offering the holy horse-sacrifice to him 
( mümeva yajalüm $akrah...punyena hayamedhena).? Animandavys 
says that his infantile sin of piercing a fly unconsciously is 
destroyed by his subsequent penance practised thousandfold, ? 

Immortality is not always achieved by one's own personal 
endeavour. It is sometimes a gift of the gods to those with whom 
they are pleased. Struck by Vibhisana’s devotion to the path of 
virtue (dharma ), though & demon, Brahma grants him immorta- 
lity ( amaratva ), * 

Longevity ( āyus ) can be transferred to one from another. 
Ruru transfers one half of his longevity to call back to life 
Pramadvara, his wife;* and Puru, we are told, lent his youth for 
some time to his father Yayati who was not quite satisfied with 
worldly pleasures. 

As against the usual rule that no man reaps what he has not 
sown there are cases when the individual can benefit by the 
merit of others or ‘ secure a remittance of a part of his evil 
Karma involuntarily.’ Pandu sends word to Yudhisthira, 
through Narada, that, if he performs the rüjasuya, not only he, 
even his ancestors also, can go to heaven,” And Yayati, fallen 
from heaven through arrogance, goes back on his descendant 
G&lava offering one-eighth of the merit of his penance ( tapasah... 
astabhagena ).* The same king refuses a similar gift offered by Sibi 
onan earlier occasion. '^ Far from suggesting a general disfavour 
of any transfer of merit,!! this means, I think, that such transfer 
is impossible outside the family. The same rule applies equally to 
sin, and the evil, one does, affects not only him but his ancestors 





! TIT, 80. 45; of. 80. 54, 04; 84.27; TII. 82, 83, 90, 2], 29 etc. 
2 ए, 3. 32, 8, 9 I. 57. 79, * TII, 259, 34. 5 r9. 
6 I, 79, 7 Hopkins, op. eit,, p. 586, 

8 II. il. 66-7. 9 ¥,9, 28, D 00 T, 88. 8-9, 

n Hopkins, op. cit,, p. 588, 
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also. Kunti thus exhorts Yudhisthira to do his duty and fight, 
and thus see that his ancestors do not sink (yudhyasva rajadhar mena 
‘ma nimajjih pitimahan ).' The idea occurs that the King is the 
maker of the times (raja kalasya küromam ), and his sins affect 
the world ( rüjadosena hi jagat spréyate )\ > This general belief 


concerning the King can be used often to explain away what is 


really an irregularity of the subject himself. To the same cate- 


gory belongs the view that the wife follows the husband to 


heaven for no special merit of hers. ê 

The Epic speaks also of the inheritance of Karma by one's 

descendants: 

नाधर्मश्चरितो राजन्‌ सयः फलति wis । 

झनेशावर्त्यसानो हि aduer कन्तति t 

BAT ar नप्तृषु वा न चेदात्सानि पद्याति | 

फलत्येव WS पापं शुरुश्चक्तमिषो दरें || * 

पापं कमे कृत किंचिद्यदि aaa दृञ्यते । 

aaa तस्य gee पोत्रेष्वपि च.नप्तूषु ॥ ° 
and, in another context,® contradicts itself by stating that no 
such inheritance of deeds is possible, and thatthe doer alone 
must suffer the consequences of his actions 

न कर्मणा fug: ga: पिता वा पुत्रकर्मणा । 

मागणान्येन गच्छान्त बधाः सुरतइष्ङतः ॥ 

यत्करोति ... ... ... तत्कर्तैव समक्षाति ॥ 

The very foundation of the Karma theory is shaken when 
sometimes doubt is expressed concerning the fruition of actions, 
good or bad, Yudhisthira tells’ Draupadi that it is a secret 
known only to the gods ( devaguhydni) whether actions, good or 
evil, have results. It is the duty of man, he adds, to act without 
caring whether there is any result or not: 
अस्तु STR फल मा घा easy पुरुषेण यत्त । 

कर्मणाञ्चत पुण्यानां पापानां च फलोदयः | 
प्रभवश्चाष्ययश्चेव देवगुह्यानि भामिनि ॥ 


oR OSES SSSI — aa 








! ए, 30, 32, ४ V, 30. १5, I8, 9 ], 09. 89; 6, 25. 
4 gited by Hopkins, op. cit, p. 590 asin Mbh, L 80. 2f, I cannot trace 


-these verses either in the critical edition of Poona or in the N, S, Press 


edition 
XII. 39, 22 ( N. S; Press edn.) 
6 XII. 453, 38, 4 ( N. 8, Press edn. ), cited by Hopkins, op. cit, p. 59i 
१ वा, 32.3, 33 


ud 
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Akin to the same idea is the conception that the fruit of good 
actions can be stayed for sometime, and that evil prevails 
without any raison d'etre therefor. Consoling Yudhisthira the 
sage Lomas, says:! 

यद्धर्मेण वर्धेरक्षष्मरुचयो जनाः | 
वर्धत्यधर्मेण नरस्ततो भद्राणि पदयाति ॥ 
ततः सपत्नाञ्जयति समूलस्तु बिनस्यति ॥ 

Kunt! wonders why, if the general rule is that good acts 
should bring happiness, it should be violated in the case of 
Draupad! whose conduct throughout her plight has been exem- 
plary, and who deservers her reward? : 

न नूनं कर्मभिः JUATIA पुरुपः gu | 
द्रोपदी चेत्तथाइत्ता aag सुखमव्ययम्‌ ॥ 

A sort of “ refinement” of the idea of temporary suspension of 
the result of actions occurs in three different ways. The aotion 


of this life will fructify at the corresponding period of life ` 
hereafter * 

बालो युवा च वृद्धश्च यत्करोति JAJAR | 

तस्यां तस्यामवस्थायां तत्फल प्रतिपद्यते ॥ 

In the second alternative, if is enough if the action is retaliate 
ed in the next life, and no specific period is fixed. Thusin Mbh. 
XII 323, 4,* we read the same verse excepting for the last line 
which runs bhunkte janmani janmani. The third version combines 
both these and makes one suffer, birth by birth‘at the same 
stages: 

यस्यां यस्यामवस्थायां यत्करोति TATAR | 

तस्यां तस्यामवस्थायां भुङ्के जन्मनि ज्ञन्मनि ॥ 

It is probably in accordance with this principle that the idea 
occurs that Sigupala who fought with Krsna has been fighting 
with him for a third time in a third incarnation. In the past he 
was Hiranyakasipu when Krsna had taken the man-lion incarna- 
tion ( Nrsi&ihüvatára) and Ravana when he was Sri Rama. ° 

! TIT, 92, 3-4. 2 V, 88, 47, 

5 cited by Hopkins, op. cit, p. 592. I cannot trace this and the “two 
succeeding verses either in the oritical edition of Poona or in the N. S, 
Press edition of Bombay 4 oited by Hopkins, loc, cit 


ë cited by Hopkins, op, cit, p. 593 as in Mbh. XII, 7, 4. 
5 II, 70, 46-47 ( N, S, Press edn. ) 
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The fundamental difference between actions, good and bad, is 
questioned when 8 new dictum comes in saying that duty is 
important whatever be the actual nature of the action ! 

स्वकर्म त्यजतो ACAI इह CTT | 
स्वकमेनिरतो ag स धस इति निश्चयः ॥ 

It is also the cage that if is difficult to make a strict distinc- 
tion between what is good and what is bad. Untruth may become 
truth and vice versa X १.० ९3 ) 

प्राणात्यये विवाहे च वक्तव्यमचृत भवेत्‌ | 
अन्तत च भवेत्सत्यं सत्य Farad भवेत्‌ ॥ 

Also, it is not certain that the pleasure or pain we now 
experience comes as a result of our own actions in the past, In 
.one place? in the Mbh. we read that pleasure and pain follow 
each other in a cycle, and that, like the farmer who takes the 
crops as they come, one must be happy when possible and bear 
. misery when it comes: 
saga हि पुरुषः पर्यायेणोपसेवते । 
नांत्यन्तमसुखं कश्रित्पाप्रोति पुरुषर्षभ il 
प्रज्ञावांस्वेब पुरुषः संयुक्तः परया Rat | 
उदयारतमयञ्ञो हि न शोचति न हृष्यति ॥ 
छसमापतित सेवेइःखमापतितं सहेत्‌ । 


कालप्राप्तसपासात सस्यानासव कषकः | 

Since the theory of transmigration is only a corollary of the 
theory of Karma, the deviation in the Mbh, of the general law 
laid down by this theory also can now be noticed. Among those 
eligible to reach heaven after death, the Mbh. includes those who 
have a son, It is laid down, time and again, in the Epio that the 
son saves the father from hell, called put,* and leads him into 
heaven instead, that only those who have sons can go to heaven? 
and that the sonless are not entitled to go there.’ As against this 
usual rule, Bhisma hopes for heaven after death. He says: 
aputrasyápi me lokā bhawsyanty aksayà divi. 


| TIT, 499. 38; of. 99. 34 also. 8 TIT, 200, 3 
* IIL, 245, I8-45; of. V. 36. 45. 3 I. 220. 4 

6 T, 305. 47 ( N. S. Press edn. ). $ - I, 32, 62 (N.S. Press edn. ) 
7 T. I26, 28 ( N. S, Press edn, ). 8 त, 07, 09 ( Do ) 
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We are told of people like Draupadi and her brother, Dhrsta- 
dyumna, who were born outside a womb,’ and a kind of con- 
tinuity between more than one existence, without interference of 
death, is sometimes envisaged. Draupadi, we are informed,” got 
five husbands because as a hermit girl sometime back, propitiat- 
ing Siva for the sake of a husband, she repeated her query five 
times. King Kalmasapada, beat Vasistha’s son, Sakti, who, 
‘absorbed in penance, did not move out of his way. For his 
misbehaviour he became a man-eating demon and when Vasistha 
sprinkled sacred water over him he is said to have regained his 
original form, As tuition fees (gurudaksimi) Krsna and Bala- 
réma bring back to life Sandipini’s son who, eaten up a long 
time ago by the demon Timi, was leading a ghost-like existence 
( pretah- krtah ).* Nahusa who became a python for his im- 
pertinent behaviour in heaven and who, while in such a state, had 
caught hold of Bhima, regained his former body, as promised to 
him, 88 a result of conversation with Yudhisthira, When Rama 
and Laksmana killed Kabandha, there suddenly sprang up in his 
place, the Gandharva Vi$vavasu, bound for heaven, who it was 
that had been cursed to live till then in the form of a demon. ° 


The phenomenon of return to the same life after death is also - 
known to the Mbh. Savitri manages to see that her husband, 
Satyavan, who had died an untimely death, comes back to life 
after her bargain with Yama who returns Satyavin’s soul which 
he had taken away.’ 


There are occasions when we read in the Mbh. of gods and 
men who move about between heaven and earth as between two 
places in the mundane world. Aditya once came down in human, 
form to earth and described the splendour of Brahma’s court-hall 
(sabh@) to Nárada.? The five Pandavas, we are asked to under- 
stand, ° are only Indras living in heaven come down to earth on a 


I. 388, 4; 3785, 7. १ I.457; 89.44-49. 3 I, 66, ४-0; 68. 4. 
i TD, 54, 9-2 (N.S. Press edn,), č II. 78, 45; ५, 7. 
6 JIT, 263. 35 ff. 

III. 280 ff.; of. also the story of the four Pandavas, Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva who die after drinking in the forbidden pond and who 
are brought back to life by Yudhisthira ( IIT, 296. 98 ). 

TT. IL. I-2. 3 I, 89. 27. 
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brief sojourn, Indra wants to sea his son Arjuna, and the latter 
ascends the divine chariot brought to him by Matali and goes to 
heaven even with his body. ! 
It does not also seem to be the regular rule in the Mbh. age 
that all who go to heaven must give up their mortal body, 
People with special merit like Mudgala were entitled to go to 
heaven even with their earthly body. The angel (devadüla) 
tells Mudgsla, 2 
दया सत्यं च घर्मश्च त्वयि सर्वे प्रतिष्ठितस | 
जितास्ते कममिलोकाः प्राप्तोऽसि परमां गातिम ॥ 
अहो दानं विघुष्टं ते समहत्स्वगवासिभिः | 
संशरीरो भवान्गन्ता स्वर्ग उचरितव्रत d 
Some Upanisadic doctrines are also violated in the Mbh. 
While, according to the Upanisads,? the devayana is the path 
only of those who either know the paficignividya or meditate 
with faith upon Safya, and those whose merit consists in 
sacrifices ( yajfia ) have to go by the other and inferior path of 
the fathers ( pitryāna), in the Mbh.? we read of Lomaéga telling 
Yudhisthira of sages of yore who, desiring to go to heaven, 
worshipped with sacrifices ( kratu). Even the man who touches 
water singing the feat of Rudra claiming his share of sacrifice, 
is certain to see before him, we have on the authority of Loma£a,? 
the path of devayāna. 

- Yama, ruler of the world of the fathers and dispenser of 
justice there is entirely a new creation of the Epic as compared 
with the Upanisads. In the early Upanisads, the deeds them- 
selves seem to have the power to allot to man the way he should 
proceed after death; and in the Kaus. Up, all souls go to the 
moon to be judged, though we do not hear of any one who 
judges. ê The theory of the Epic is promulgated by Sanateujata 
for the benefit of Dhrtardstra + 7 

यमं AH मृत्युमतोउन्यमाहुरात्म|वसन्तमसत ATA | 
पिवृलोके राज्यमठुशास्ति देवः शिवः शिवानामशिवोऽहिवानास्‌ ॥ 





| TIL. 43,4 ff, ; 464, 33. ~ ? TIT, 246, 28-29, 


3 H. Q. Narahari, Atman, pp. 9-92. 
'* III. i44. 6. 5 TII. 44, 2. 6 H. G., Narahari, op. cit., p. 92. 
V. 42. 6, 
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But it is impossible to say on this account that the Mbh, 
ignores the Upanisadic theory of transmigration. In an early 
portion of the Mbh. ! thers is'a discussion between Yudhisthira 
and Nahusa in the form of a python concerning the fate of man 
after death. Nahusa “speaks of a threefold destiny of life in 
heaven ( svargavasa ), of manhood (manusya ) again, and of birth 
in low wombs ( tiryagyons) : 

तिखो वे गतयो राजन्परिद्ृष्टा स्वकर्ममिः | 
mat स्वर्गवासश्च तिर्यग्योनिश्च तत्त्रिधा ॥ 
तत्र वे माइुषालोकादानादिभिरतन्द्रितः | 
अहिँसार्थसमागुक्तेः कारणेः स्वर्ममद्छते ॥ 
चिपरीतेश्व राजेन्द्र endag भवेत्‌। — 
तिर्षग्योनिस्तथा तात विशेषश्चाञ वक्ष्यते ॥ 
कामक्रोधसमायुक्तो हिंसालोमसमन्बितः | 
मदुष्यत्वात्परि श्रष्ठस्तिय॑ग्योनो प्रस्रवते ॥ 
तिर्यग्योन्यां पृथग्भावो मनुष्यत्वे विधीयते | 
गावा दिभ्यस्तथाइवेभ्यो देवत्वमपि इस्यते ॥ 
सोऽयमेता गतीः सवा जन्तुश्चरति कार्यवान्‌ । 
नित्ये महति चात्सानमवस्थापयते नृप ॥ 
जातो जातश्च AJNE चात्मा स RETNA I 
फलाथस्तात निष्पृक्तः प्रजालक्षणभावनः ॥ 

The doctrine propounded by the Epic here is not very much 
different from the eschatological theory given first in the Ch, Up, 
and adopted subsequently by the Upanisads of later times, * 


~ 





3 III. 278. 9-5. 
2 For a full account, see H. G. Narahari, op. cit, pp. 88 ff, 
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THE VEDA-VYASA MYTH 
BY 
K. M. SHEMBAVNEKAR 


The author of the Mahabharata is not only the author of a 
great Epic, or even of an Encyclopoedia Indica, but a prophet, 
who, indeed, revealed a fifth Veda for the guidance of posterity. 
Few even among the great sages of antiquity can lay claims to 
such high~sounding pretensions, or deserve a higher praise. But 
apotheosis, especially Indian, frequently rises up to such ethereal 
heights that in that dimness of epic style and grandeur it becomes 
a hard task to discriminate between just and unjust claims. 
Vyasa, according to the Mahabharata and several Puranas, e. g. 
Visnu and Bhagavata, received the appellation Veda-Vyàüsa on 
account of his dividing the original Veda into four Sarbhitas! 
and distributing them among his four pupils, viz, Paila, 
Vaisampayana, Jaimini and Sumantu. Now here a question 
arises: is this epic legend in consonance with well-preserved 
Vedic traditions? And, if not, how did such a preposterous 
claim come to be preferred in books which profess due allegiance 
to the Vedas? A careful investigation into the origin and 
development of this Veda-Vyasa Myth will furnish, perhaps, the 
best .example of the way in which Puranic writers, as a class, 
have superseded, defied, twisted or perverted, old and carefully 
preserved Vedic iraditions in order to glorify a particular 
personage or religious creed. In the present case it is the 
Bhagavata-dharma, or Paficardtra Vaisnavism which is sought 
to be exalted by the inventor or inventors of the above-mentioned 
Puránie legend. It is ofthe highest importance, therefore, to 
examine in detail the statement about the division of the 
original one Veda into four, and the subsequent distribution of 
‘those four Vedas among his own chosen disciples, by Vyasa, 


: जातमात्रश्च यः सद्य इष्ट्यां देहमवीबृधत्‌ । 
बेदांश्राधिजगे साङ्गान्सेतिहासान्महायशाः ॥ (म, सा, आ, प, ६०-३) 


inis चतुर्था यो 84 वेदविदां वरः । ( Ibid, ६०-५ ) 


तपसास्म्रह्मचर्येण, व्यस्य:वेद१सनातनम | ( Ibid, १-५५ ) 
Bary विव्यास यस्मात्‌ स वेदव्यास इतीरितः । 
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GC, V, Vaidya accepts the above tradition with certain reserva- 
tions, To quote his own words: “ While accepting the tradition 
of the compilation of the Vedas by Vyasa, we may, however, 
reject that part of it which credits him with compiling the 
Atharva text also," ? And again, “ We may also reject the idea 
suggested later (especially in the Visnu Purana) that Vyasa 
taught the four Vedas to four different pupils, viz, Rgveda to 
Paila, Yajurveda to Vai$amp&àyana, Samaveda to Jaimini and 
Atharvaveds to Sumantu.’’? Such, however, is the strength and 
tenacity of a well-established and oft-repeated tradition that it 
scarcely leaves any room for doubt in which alone a critical 
enquiry can start. If Vedic evidence is to be believed, Vyasa had 
nothing to do with the four Vedas. And, fortunately, that 
evidence is neither meagre nor indecisive. The references 
to the three Vedas in the various Br&áhmanas, Aranyakas and 
Upanisads are so numerous, clear and unmistakable, that the 
statement in the Epic—too often repeated in the Purainas—viz. 
that there was but one Veda in the beginning, and that Vyasa 
divided it into four, appears as quite ridiculous, if not worse, 
There is not the slightest evidence in any of the sbove-men- 
tioned works of high and indisputable antiqutity to show that 
there was only one Veda in the beginning, That that one Veda 
was Yajurveda is a nefarious addition made to the Epic legend 
by the writer, (or interpolator) of the Visnu-Purana, who undoubt- 
edly must have been an adherent of that school and whose 
bigoted veal tries to elevate that Veda over the other Vedas, 
especially over the Rgveda.? As against this, one has but to 
read Sayana’s Introduction to the Rgveda-bhasya in order to 
appreciate the great dignity and veneration in which that Veda 
is held by the other Vedas. And yet, Sdyana, as is well-known, 
was himself a follower of the Talttiriya school of the Black 
Yajurveda. The Satapatha Brahrnana persistently states that 
the three Vedas emanated? from the three gods, viz. Agni, Vayu 


! His. Sans, Lit.: Vol, I p. 52 
2 एक आसीद्यजुर्वेद्स्तं चतुर्था व्यकल्पयत्‌ । (वि. पु, ३-१, ११ ) 

* (९ ) तेभ्यस्तप्तेम्यखयो वेदा अजायन्तन्निच्ग्वेदो वायोर्यजर्वेदः सयात्सामवेदः p (श, प, 
त्रा, ११-४-८-३ ) ( २ ) एवं वारे$त्य महतो भूतस्य निःव्वसितमेतद्यदगवेदो यजुवेंदः सामबेदो5थर्वा- 
fara: . ( बृह, उप, २४१०) (३) ऋग्वेद वाब भगवो अध्येमि यजुबेंदे सामवेदं otc. (छा, 


ल्य, 


a, ७) यो ब्रह्माणं विदधाति पूर्व यो वै वेदांश्च प्रहिणोति तस्मे ( श्वे, उ, ६-१० ) 
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and Ravi, Manu, following the same Vedic tradition, repeats 
the statement in his Smrti! In the Chandogya Upanisad, too, 
Narada enumerates the three Vedas as the three distinct heads of 
study, while recounting the subjects in which he had already 
gained proficiency. It is impossible to imagine that these works 
are later than the Mahabharata, or that the personages like Narada 
mentioned in them, are posterior to Vyasa, Evidently, therefore, 
the three Vedas existed long before the Epic period. Indeed, the 
Satapatha, as C. V. Vaidya points out, refers to the Rgveda- 
Samhit& as we possess it now, thus proving the great antiquity of 
that Veda. Nor is there the slightest hint in any of the Vedic works 
to prove anything like a division of the Vedas. Then there is, 
again, the most glaring contradiction in the Epic itself, where its 
author is credited with that glorious work. First it is stated that 
he studied the Vedas ( mark the plural ); and then next comes the 
amazing statement that he divided the original Veda ( observe the 
singular ) into four ! 


Again, if Vyasa had had any connection with the Vedas, he 
would have been surely included among the venerable Aciryas 
or gurus to whom Tarpana ( water-libation) is due in the 
Brahmayajfia. But his name is conspicuous by its absence, 
though those of his supposed pupils are mentioned in the Grhya- 
sūtra of Aévalàyana: ( खमन्तुजेमिनीबेशंपायनपेलसजभाष्यभारतमहाभारत- 
धर्माचार्याः।) If, as the Epic says, Vyasa had been the Guru of 
Sumantu and others, his name would have certainly occurred in 
- the list, and that too before those of his pupils. In stead, we find 
a vague reference to the author or authors of the Bharata and 
Mahabharata. Certainly Asvalayana, like all ancient writers of 
India, knew what belongs to the dignity of the Guru, and there- 
fore, the omission of Vy&sa's name from the above list is quite 
significant. It is worthy of note, too, that personages like Sakala, 
Baskala and others are individually mentioned with due honour, . 
and thus justice is done to all those who had any connection with 
the Sakhds of the Rgveda. The Caranavyüha ascribed to Saunska, 
though nota very ancient work, knows nothing of the Epic 








ढ़ असिवायुराविभ्यस्तु a sp सनातनस्‌ । 
दुदोह यज्ञासिद्धयर्थमृग्यज्चःसामलक्षणम््‌ ॥ ( म, स्मृ. १-२३ ) 
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legend, and consequently Vyasa's name is nowhere to be found 
in it, It would appear as though the above Sura of Asvala- 
yana wastaken by the inventors of the Epic legend as a basis 
for the idea of the four-fold division of the original Veda, clearly 
to make the four Acaryas whose names are jointly mentioned in 
itas the four pupils of the mythical Vyasa. For, while the 
names of Vaigampayana and Jaimini ars indisputably associated 
with the Yajus and Sims Vedas, there is very little or no avide- 
noe to prove the connection of Paila and Sumantu with Rk. and 
the Atharva Vedas, respectively. And are we to believe, as the 
legend requires us to do, that Asvalayana, who belongs to the 
Revedic group, would be so foolish or negligent as to put the 
name of the recepient of the Atharva-veda at the head and that 
of the recepient of the Rgveda at^the tail? This would be sheer 
infidelity to his own Veda on the part of the Sütraküra. Vaisam- 
payan’s relation to Vyasa, again, as described in the legend, is so 
flagrantly absurd that it presents an anachronism which is at once 
hopeless and inexplicable. For Yàjüavalkya, who is described 
therein as Vaisampayana’s pupil, is, according to all Vedic, Epic 
and Purinic evidence, a contemporary of King Janaka of Videhs, 
_ His glory is sung in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas and Upani- 
sads of the Black as well as of the white Yajurveda, According 
to the Epic and Puranic chronology, he lived in the Treti-Yuga, 
while Vyasa, who is said to be the guru of Vaisampiyans, and 
hence the great guru of Yajfiavalkya, is a contemporary of the 
heroes of the Mahabharata, and, therefore, lived at the end 
of the Dvapara~Yuga! Indeed, there are a number of clear 
statements in the Epic and Puranas to the effect that Vyasa lived 
at the close of the Dv&pata age. Thus the grand-pupil, instead 
of coming after the grand-guru, precedes him by a whole Yuga! 
But even if we discard the Epic chronology and accept the his- 
torical view, the antiquity of Yajfiavalkya to Vyasa remains 
unimpaired, For thers are a number of legends and anec- 
` dotes narrated in the Santi and Anuśāsana’ Parvans of the Epic, 
wherein Yajfiavalkya and Janaka figure as ancient personages 
while the narrator is VaSampayana! Ihe attempt to make Vyass 








i (म, माः शां, प, अ, ३१५ ) 
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the guru of Vaisampayana is one of those inventions which sacri» 
fice chronology to hero-worship and literary romance. That 
Yajfiavalkya-was a contemporary, and even a pupil, of Vaisam- 
pàyana is quite probable, though the legend about the name 
Taittirlya is quite fantastic. For they appear as the great leaders 
of the two rival schools into which the Yajurveda was divided, 
the guru representing the old orthodox school, and the gifted dis- 
ciple introducing a reform. 

From references to VaiSampàyana and his pupils in Panini 
we gather a few interesting facts of great historical value. It is 
evident from Sūtra IV-3-04 ( कलापिवेशंपायनान्तेवासभ्यश्र्व । ) that 
Kalapi and other pupils of VaiSampàyana became founders of 
different schools of the Black Yajurveda: The pupils of Kalapi 
were four in number, while those of Vaisampayana were nine, 
as the Kasikd enumerates them : 

हरिहुरेपां भरथमस्ततइळगालितुम्युरू । 

उलपेन चहुर्थेन कालापक मिहोच्यते ॥ 
आलम्बिश्चरकः प्राचां पलङ्गकमळाडुभो | 
ऋचाभारणिताण्ड्याश्व मध्यमीया्रयोऽपरे ॥ 
इयासायन उदीच्येषु उक्तः कठकलापिनोः । 

_In accordance with the rule laid down in the preceding Sūtra 
(तेन प्रोक्तम्‌ । ) it is evident that different schools of the Yajurveda 
were known from the names of the founders, e. g. आहम्धिनः , 
आरुणिनः , ताण्डिनः etc. The evidence of the grammarians is highly 
authentic and reliable, in as much they were concerned with the 
‘designations which had come into vogue in their time, and were 
not interested in the invention of names, like the mythologista. 
The Kasika further remarks: चरक इति वेशंपायनस्थाख्या | तत्संबन्धेन सब 
तदन्तेबासिनश्वरका इत्युच्यन्ते । Again, it is evident from Sūtra IV, 3, 
402 ( तित्तिरिवरतन्तुखण्डिकोखाच्छण्‌ । ) that Tittiri was the name of an 
Acarya or founder of a school, and that, in consequence, his 
followers derived the title Taittirlya. This little piece of evidence 
exposes the hollowness of the Puranic legend founded on. that 
name and inserted in the Visnu and other Puranas, It is, again, 
highly significant that Panini does not mention Vyasa as a 
प्रवक्ता of any or all Veda-sakhas. The taddhita form ‘ Vaiyasika’ 
is derivable according to a vartika of Katyayana. It is clear at 
any rate from the Mahabharata itself that king Janaka and 
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Yajñavalkya—the enlightened patron and the enlightened 
protegó—are regarded by the narrator of the Epic, Vaisampiyana, 
as very ancient personages. The Bhagavadgita also mentions the 
king as an old exemplary philosopher—king. Evidently, there- 
fore, the Puranic legend about the relation between Vyasa, 
Vaisampayana and Yajfiavalkya is a travesty of facts, and 
seriously compromises the authenticity and antiquity of Vedic 
traditions. 


Jaimini’s relation with Vyàsa is equally unhistorical, and. 
the Puranic legend has made matters more complicated by 
identifying the latter with Badarayana. Most modern scholars, 
happily, do not give credence to this identity. It is a fact 
especially to be borne in mind that no two writers could be so 
dissimilar to one another as the author of the Epic and the 
author of the Vedánta-Sütra. For, while the former displays a 
most conciliatory attitude towards the different creeds and 
systems, the latter clearly betrays a most uncompromising spirit 
in dealing with all systems and sects which deviate even an 
iota from the teaching of the Sruti, Even the most superficial 
reader of the Brahma-Sütra will not fail to observe Badarayana’s 
stern and uncompromising attitude towards the Samkhya 
doctrine, which, with certain restrictions, is accommodated in the 
Epic and the G!tà, His antagonism towards the less orthodox 
schools~~the Vaisesika, for example—is still more fierce And can 
any one imagine even for a moment that the author of the 
Epic, who ardently espouses the Paficaratrs creed in toto, is the 
same as the author of the Brakma-Siitra, who criticises at least 
a portion of it in his work? The zeal of the Sütrak&ra is thus 
the zeal of a Puritan who summarily dismisses all non-vedic 
tenets as mere subterfuge. The identity of these two writers 
rests on a tradition that Vyasa assumed the discipleship of the 
great Vedantic teacher, Badari, and under that designation, i. e. 
Bàdar&yana, wrote the Sütra-work. The writers or revisers of 
the Purápas never troubled themselves about the harmony of 
doctrines, or of time and place; and went straightway to their 
business of reconciling the irreconcilable, and asserting the 
improbable. Once Vyasa were identified with Badarayana, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that Jaimini, the pupil, wrote the 
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Pirva-mimarhss, while the teacher reserved for himself the 
Uttara-~mimarmsa. Sarhkarücárya, however, does not seem to 
accept the identity ; for in his bh@sya on III, 3, 32 he refers to 
the Epic-legend, viz. that the sage, Apantaratamas, was re-born 
as Krspa-dvaipayana, just between the end of the Dvapara, and 
the beginning of the Kali, Yugas. Tt is reasonable to expect 
here that if, in his opinion, the author of the Sūtra were the same 
_ 88 the author of the Epic, he would have suggested the identity in 
„this connection. But he does not do so, and we may, therefore, sup. 
pose that he regarded the two authors as two different Aoaryas, 
This is, of course, only a conjecture and cannot be considered as, 
in any way, decisive. But it is certain, at any rate, that Sarhkara- 
cirya does not tacitly assume the identity of the two authors, as 
his rivals like Ramanuja, and his own commentators like Govinda" 
nanda and Vacaspati Miéra, do. Evidently, therefore, these 
latter writers follow the tradition which had come into vogue 
since the revival of Puranic Hinduism. On the assumption of 
the identity of Badarayana with Vyasa the chronological tangle 
becomes even more complicated. For, the former refers not only 
to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad in which YAajfiavalkya so promi- 
nently figures, but also to its two recensions viz, Kanva and 
Madhyandina.® Evidently, therefore, the author of the Brahma- 
stitra lived centuries after the great sage, who started a new 
school of the Yajurveda. l 
It will easily be perceived from the foregoing discussion that 
the Vedic tradition hardly knows of any such person as Vyasa or 
Dvaipayana, though the name of Vyasa occurs once in the Taitti- 
riya Aranyaka.’ As to the division of the one original Veda into 
four, it has been clearly proved that that part of the statement is 
openly in conflict with the clearest and most unequivocal 
evidence furnished by the Sruti literature itself. Still more 
inconsistent and full of contradictions is the other part of that 


Yo तथाहि अपान्तरतमा नाम वेदाचार्यः पुराणबिर्वेष्णुनियोगाब्‌ कलिद्वापरयोः det कृष्णहवैपा- 
qa: derum स्मरन्ति । 

Vide Mah&bhürata, Santi Parvan, Ch. 350 

शारीरश्चोभयेऽपि हि भेदेनेनमधीयते ( श्र, रू. १-२-२० ) 


है, आ, १-९-३५ 
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statement, namely, that Yajfiavalkya was junior to Vyasa by one 
generation. The inventor of the Veda-Vydsa legend, whoever 
he was, makes a feeble attempt to explain away the above 
objections ( Santi p. ch. 350), For in the Mahabharata we come 
across a certain sage of the name of Apantaratamas who was 
specially appointed by god Visnu for the division and distribu- 
tion of the different Vedas and their Sakhas, But, unfortunately, 
that holy sage is as unknown to Vedic literature.as his future 
incarnation—to wit, that Veda-Vydsa himself!' The Visnu 
Purina goes a step further and makes the bold avowal that there 
have been a numberof Veda-Vyàsas, though not designated as 
such, who were entrusted with the holy work of the distribution 
and re-arrangement of the Vedas! The Purana actually enume- 
rates 28 such: sages who lived in bygone ages!” Thus, on this 
view, the Veda-Vyasa is not so much an individual as a perpetual 
or intermittent institution! All such explanation only tends to 
make confusion worse confounded, The Vedic tradition, going 
back to a much earlier period than the Epic or Purinic legend, 
is strongly supportad by the internal evidence of the whole Vedic ' 
literature and is in open conflict with the latter in every respect. 
_The latter, indeed, has the rare merit, or good fortune, of finding 
universal acceptance by later Brahmanism, thanks to the popula- 
rity of the Epics and Puranas. But popularity can hardly atone 
.for historical inaccuracics, and can never be urged as a criterion 
of truth or authoritativeness. 


In order to understand the growth of the Veda—-Vyasa myth it 
‘is necessary to observe the close relation between Vedicism or 
early Brahmanism, and the Bhagavata or Paficaratra Vaisnavism, 
It must be stated here at the outset that the Bhàgavata-dharma 
was 8 spontaneous reform arising from within Vedicism, and not 
a revolt against it from without, like Jainism or Buddhism. 
Naturally the amalgamation of the two is so complete that it is 





|o अपान्तरतमा नाम सुतः स्वार्यश्ुवः प्रश्धः । 
aa भिन्नात्ततो वेदा मनोः urhe ॥ 
तत्राप्यनेकधा वेदान्भेत्स्यते तपसान्वितः i 
कृष्णे युगे च संप्राप्ते कृष्णवर्णो भविष्यति ॥ (म, भा, झां, y ३५ 9 ) 


2 अटाविंशतिरित्वेते वेदृव्यासा: पुरातना: ( वि, पु, ३-३-९ ) 
l6 [ Annals, B. O. R. i, | E 
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very difficult sometimes to distinguish between the earlier and 
the later strata even in connection with rites which are unque- 
stionably of Vedic origin, and preponderantly Vedio in chara- 
cter. Thus the Sraddha rite, as now performed, includes certain 
Purànie stanzas which can be traced to the Bhagavadglta or to 
the Harivarhéa.! Even more remarkable is the conclusion of all 
such rites by the recitation of the Rk: «qz ते Rara आ रँणोसि 
eic. ( R. V. VII, 99, 5) which embodies a fervent prayer to god 
Visnu, and is, for ‘hat reason, regarded with special veneration 
by later or Post-Vedic Brahmanism. But the climax of the ten- 
dency of Vedicism towards Vaisnavism is to be found in the fact 
that the sacred syllable ‘Om’, so glorified in the Upanisads, 
takes now the prefix ‘Hari’, and becomes ‘ Hari-om’ to mark 
the beginning of Vedic studies and recitations’. Indeed this 
compound of ‘ Hari’ and ‘ Om’ most aptly represents the union 
of the earlier Vedicism and later Vaisnavism. Sometimes a word 
reveals more than a whole discourse or chapter. And all this is 
so deep-rooted aud wide-spread that nobody now thinks that it 
had ever been otherwise. Manu, however, enjoins only the bare 
'pranava' or ‘Om’ without any prefix in his Smrti? Vyasa 
alias Krsna Dvaipayana was unquestionably the most glorious 
apostle or exponent of the Bhagavata-dharma~and it may be said 
without fear of contradiction that later Vaisnavism, whether of 
the Paficaratra ty pe or otherwise (Smärta), isa creed which distinet- 
ly bears his stamp. Notwithstanding certain doctrinal differences 
like the Catur-vytha, which is inconsistent with the general 
trend of Upanigadic philosophy, and which, for that reason, 
is criticised in the Vedanta-sttra, the Bhagavata or Pafcaratra 
creed is in the closest relation with old Vedicism, and is also the 
most popular one throughout India. For, in the first place, its 
fidelity to the parental stock is genuine and unmistakable; and, 
secondly, even the non-vedic tenets like the Caturvyüha which it 
harbours are comparatively unimportant and are hardly insisted 


7 न्र्मार्पणं me el: eto. Bh. G. IV. 24; also the statzas संप्तव्याधा दशारण्ये 
( \. Lamis) ( ह, वं. ); हृरिदाता हरिभाक्ता eto; sate चतुर्भिश्च द्वाभ्यां पश्च- 
भिरेव च । eto. 
*& ` ` प्रणबं कुर्यादादाबन्ते च सर्वदा) ( म, स्र, २, ) 
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, upon. Thus in its transcendental purity we find it in the Bhaga- 
vadgita, which has nothing sectarian about it, and which, there- 
fore, lays claims to the highest authority among the Smrtis, 
and ranks only next to the Sruti, Even in the Mahabharata 
one cannot but perceive the spirit of tolerance and harmony 
towards Saivism, Durgà-worship etc., though the leading creed 
is Vaisnavism--Visnu-Krsna-worship. Vyasa, the author of the 

: grand Epic and the Gita, naturally came to be covered with a 

glory which may justly be called divine. But perfectly divine 
it could not be unless the sage-author were associated with 
the holy Vedas, In all probability, if was with this sim in 
view that the school of Sita and Romalarsana — the found- 
ers of the Veda-Vyàsa myth — invented the legend about 
-the division of the ‘original Veda into four books, properly : 
designated and diligently assigned to his four disciples, by 
the venerable guru, * Vyasa.” That they aimed at making him 
the fountain of all knowledge— past, present and future--is evi- 
dent from the several claims wich are so eloquently put forth ou 
his behalf in the Epic and outside it: ' यदिहास्ति तद्न्यत्र यन्नेहास्ति 
न तत्‌ कथित्‌। !; ' व्यासोन्छिष्टं जगत्सर्वं । ? ; ` अष्टादशपुराणानां कता सत्यवती- 
gal’ etc. But the Veda is eternal, and a rigid adherence to 
it is enjoined by the ancient sages who look upon it as the only 
sovereign source of all ‘dharma’, i. e. Law and Knowledge. 
The originators of the Veda-Vyàsa myth, therefore, could not 
be content with making him only the author of a ‘ Fifth Veda’, 
but fathered upon him even a higher distinction, viz, the title 
to the division of the original one Veda into four, and the 
distribution of the different Sakhas among his disciples. - In 
doing so, however they completely perverted the earlier and 
genuine Vedic tradition as has been already shown above. 
Secondly, their bold attempt in creating this myth detracts, in 
a considerable degree, from the antiquity of the whole Vedic 
literature. And thirdly, and lastly, the statement is a source 
of clear self-contradictions and glaring anachronisms, ‘Nevers 
theless the claims of the author of the original Bharata and 
Gita to divine honour and glory-remain undiminished, in spite 
of the above drawbacks of the Puranic legend,- 


LAST DAYS OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 
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“ Stop -for thy tread is on an empire’s dust | 

An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ! 
Is the spot mark’d with no colossal bust ? 

Nor column trophied for triumphal show ? 
None; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so, 

As the ground was before thus let it be ;-- 
How that red rain hath made the harvest grow 

--Byron: Childe Harold 


§$l§ The battle of wits 


The epoch of the Imperial Guptas marks the moon-tide splen- 
dour of the classical civilization of India. The sophisticated 
culture, superrefined manners’ and the ‘ megalopolitan’ view of. 
life, which characterize this epoch reached their climax under 
Kumaragupta Mahendráditya. In his time the pace of stimulus 
had enormously quickened without any corresponding change in 
the faculty of response. And the result was that the nerves 
were strained to the breaking-point and the highly urbanised 
culture, tortured with age, had to bow before the blasts of destiny 
which invariably follow a period ‘of peace and prosperity. The 
decline of the Gupta Empire began after Kumaragupta and after a 
century led to the ultimate collapse. We are, here going to tell 
the tale of this process of decadence, culminating in the last 
catastrophe 

A battle of wits has been raging over the question of the 
successor of Kum&áragupta to the Gupta throne. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, relying on the absence of the’ name of Skandagupta’s 
mother in the Bhitari-stone inscription of interpreting a pictures- 
que line of the Junagarh inscription’, as denoting a fratricidal 
conflict for the throne, once held that there was a war of succe- 


| » 


L ब्यापत्व aay मनुजन्द्रपुचान्‌ लक्ष्मा: स्वय य वरयात्र्वकार NS h 
—Fleet: Corpus Inscriptionum Indioarum III, No. 24. 
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ssion after Kumaragupta and that Skandagupta emerged trium- 
phant after defeating his brothers including Puragupta, the right- 
ful claimant as son of the Queen Consort Anantadevi, and seized 
the throne. The first part of this argument has been ably refuted by 
Dr. H, C. Raychaudhury who has shown on the ground of several 
epigraphic genealogies that no conclusion can be drawn on the 
basis of mention of queens in inscriptions.’ As regards the second 
one we have to notice that the mention of‘ svayarhvaras of Laksmi’ 
is a purely traditional description of the might and Valour of Kings 
and is'frequently found in contemporary inscriptions? Besides, the 
Candragarbhasütra definitely ‘relates that Kumaragupta. himself 
installed.Skandagupta on the throne after the latter's victory 
-over the Hünas? and to the same conclusion the traditions recor- 
ded in the Kathasaritsigars lead us. f 
This being, thus established that Skandagupta was the 
successor of Kumaragupta we have to encounter another obstacle, 
placed in the way of our narrative by some scholars headed by 
Dr. R. G. Basak. He maintained that the absence of the name 
of Skandagupta in the Bhitari seal inscription of Kumaragupta II 
shows that the two brothers, Puragupta and Skandagupta were not 
on friendly terms and that a partition had taken place between 
them the former reigning over the Eastern dominions and the latter 
holding sway over the Western. The crux of Basak’s contention 
was that without the assumption of partition we have to face the 
absurdity of cooping up 4 kings— Puragupta, Narasingha Gupta, 
Kumara Gupta II and Visnugupta ( not Known to Basak ) within 
the short span of ( 467-476 ) 9 years. Both these points were 





४ H.C, Raychowdhury: Political History of Ancient India P, 483, 

2 Of. the epithet स्वयमेव श्रियाः करग्राहितः applied to Harga, whose devotion to 
his elder brother is too well-known. Dhruvasena of Valabhi eulogized in the 
Alina copper plate inscription (Fleet No. 39) as क्षातिपसहतिरनुरागिण्यः s 
"Essex: स्वयंवरामिलाषिणीमिव राज्यश्रियमर्पयन्त्याः क्कृतपरिभ्रहः, ^ Dhanyavispu, 
governor of Malwa under Budhagupta, who was very affectionate towards 
his brother Matrvisnu is described in the Eran inscription as स्वर्यवरयेव 
राजलक्ष्म्याविगतस्य ( Fleet: No. 49 ). 

9? Quoted by K, P. Jayaswal: An Imperial History of India P. 36, 

* of, ततश्च योवनस्थं d विलोक्य प्राज्यविक्रमम्‌ । 

अभिषिच्य सुतं राज्ये यथाविधि जनमियम्‌ ॥ Katha: XVIII 


- 
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controverted by Dr. Raychaudhury who cited the omission or 
the name of Kumārapāla in the Manhali grant and that of 
Pulkesin in an inscription of his brother Visnuvardhana. As to 
the second point the fact of three Calukya monarchs-Vijayaditya 
IV, his son Aumar&ja I and the latter's son another Vijayaditya 
ruling for only 7 years and 6 } months and that of SüryavarmanT, 
Partha, Sambhuvardbana Cakravarman, Unmattavanti and 
Süryavarman II ruling for only 6 years in Kashmere ( 933 A. D. 
- 39) are sufficient to dispel the doubts of Dr. Basak. Thus 
according to Raychaudhury’s view Puragupta succeeded tò the 
throne of, Magadha after Skandagupta and there was nothing 
like partition of the Kingdom.’ 


In order to arrive ata definite solution of this problem we 
_need consider it afresh in the light of recent researches. In the 
Introduction to his, History of classical Sanskrit Literature 
page civ Dr. M. Krishnamachariar has quoted some historical 
passages from the newly-discovered Kaliyugarajavrttanta of the 
Bhavisyottara Purana, After mentioning Skandagupta, the text 
runs as follows : , 

“Then will follow Narasingha Gupte famed as Baladitya, son 
of the King Sthira (Pura) Gupta Prakasadditya and appointed as 
his successor by his uncle Skandagupta in his life-time’, ® 

Thus it is crystal clear that Skandagupta died issueless and 
adopted ‘his nephew Narasingha Gupta as his successor. But 
Narasingha Gupta’s father, himself, is spoken of in the text as 
sovereign with an Aditya title. Does this smack of partition 
No. The fact appears to be that in order to placate fraternal 
troubles Skandagupta gave his brother Puragupta some territory 
in Eastern Bihar to govern and by reason of brotherly feeling 


allowed him the right to issue coins and assume imperial titles. 


Yet, though outwardly a full-fledged King, Puragupta was 
merely a showpiece and the real sovereignty resided in Skanda- 





! Raychoudhury: op. cit. 
ततो gayaa बालादित्य इति श्षतः । - 
पुत्रः प्रकाशादित्यस्य स्थिर ( पुर ) sees भूपतेः ॥ 
नियुक्तः स्वपितृथ्येन स्कन्दगुप्तेन जीवता 
` Vide also J. B. O. R. 8. XXV, i, pp. L-47, 
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gupta. Such instances are not quite unknown in Gupta history. 
Ghatotkacagupta Kramáditya of the Mandsore inscription was 
a similar titular ruler, who struck coins and adopted jmperial 
titles.’ As a consequence of Skanda’s adoption of Narasingha 
Gupta, the “separate status given to Puragupta was naturally 
abolished and the continuity and solidarity of the Imperial line 
restored. Thus we have no need to explain the find of Pura- 
gupta’s gold coins in Gaya district by supposing, as R. D, 
Banerjee did, that Puragupta rebelled in Magadha while Skanda 
was busy in his wars. ? 


-§2§  Skandagupta's, death and the 
resultant anarchy 


Skandagupta had arrested the disruptive trend of the Gupta 
empire by the might of his arms, He quelled the menace of tha 
Pusyamitras and allied recalcitrants and inflicted such a crushing 
defeat on the Hines that his name became a terror in the lands 
of the barbarians, Then he established a stable administration by 
appointing able wardens in the Northern and Western marches. 
These achievements created such a tremendous impression in the 
hearts of the Indian people, that they adored him asa national 
hero, singing his exploits from the very childhood? and forgot 
noted warriors like Ramchandra after witnessing the prowess of 
his arms. * But with his premature death in circa 46 A, D., the 
fissiparous forces were again unbashed and a dash and grab 
followed on all sides. In Mandsore Govindagupta issued his 
grants without even mentioning his suzerain. Narendrasena 
. Vikataks elicited allegiance from the people of Kosala, Malava 
and Mekala and his successor Prthvisena II (470-485 A. D.) 
claimed to have revived the sunken fortunes of the family. In 





| Information given by R. D. Banerjee: Age of the Imperial Guptas p. 6]. 
2 Banerji: ibid P. 5l, i 
$ ef चरितममलकीत्तेंगीयते यस्य gi । 

दिशि RR परितुष्टेराकुमारं मनुष्यैः ॥ 

Bhitari insoription —Fleet No. 3, 

* of दिव्यासुयोधिनं तं च पश्यन्राजसुतं जनः | 

मन्दुराद्रोऽभूद्वामादिधचुर्घरकथास्वपि ॥ 

—Kathasaritsagara of, XVIII, 
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Gujrat the Valabhi realm of the Maitrakas was: founded by 
Bhatarka who was appointed by Skandagupta as military chief 
to work under Parnadatta. But owing to the pressure of mili- 
tary needs the helm of affairs virtually passed on to Bhatarka, 
who declared independence after the death of his soverign. 
Presumably about the same time the Maukharis also, who origi- 
nally governed as feudatories certain parts of Magadha taking 
advantage of the weakness of central government established 
themselves at Kanauj and initiated a line that was destined to 
lay an important role in the politics of Northern India. About 
the same time, perhaps, Naravardhana laid the foundations of 
the future greatness of Thinesar, ! The sudden stoppage in silver 
currency after Skandagupta which was intended for the Western 
provinces points to the termination of Gupta authority in those 
regions and the general debasement of gold currency suggests a 
time of troubles. 
838 Narasingha Gupta Baladitya I ( 467-473 A. D.) 

Narasingha Gupta was not slow in his response to the “ chal- 
lenge of circumstances. To him goes the credit of being a pioneer 
in the work of recuperation and even of achieving a certain measure 
of success in this enterprise, ?" His coin types again become 
heavier and manifests as well the growing weight of Gupta 
authority, The capital was transferred to the secure eastern 
regions of Kas! as Ujjain was now exposed to the invasions of the 
Hünas and the envy of the refractory chieftains of the west. è 

Baladitya I adopted Buddhism as his religion and was one of 
the pioneers of Nalanda establishment. His time was made 
memorable by the intellectual activity of the Buddhists and the 
Samkhya Philosophers. Vindhyavasa, the disciple of Vrsagana 
was successful in # dispute with Budhamitra, teacher of Vasu- 
bandhu. The latter on returning to Ayodhia heard of the shame 
of his teacher and wrote a book ‘ Paramarthasaptati’ in opposi- 





l R.8, Tripathi: History of Kanauj P. 22. 
-R. N. Dandekar: History of the Guptas p. I32, 
8 A cutting satire of this event is perhaps written by Kalidasa in the 
following verse— 
वस्वोकसारामामिभूय साहं सोराज्यबद्धोत्सवया विमृत्या । 
समग्रशको त्वाये सूर्यवंश्ये सति मपन्ना करुणामवस्थां ॥ 
E —Raghuvathsa XVI, i0 
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tion to the new Sarhkhyasastra of Vindbyavasa. On this Bala- 
ditya I respected Vasubandhu, invited him to Ayodhia and 
lavished him with gifts. ! The lecture-hall of Ayodhia attained 
such reputation as a centre of philosophical activity that even 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya was believed in a Chinese tradition to 
have come down from the Tusita heaven and discoursed to the 
audience there. ? 

Baladitya’s architectural activity was also in keeping with 
his religious interest. The Mafijusrimilakalpa gives some 
details of his work in this direction: 

“Undoubtedly he will adorn the whole earth—the east upto 
the seas—with chaityas. The noble one, the builder of bridges, 
will then construct monasteries, rest houses, wells, orchards, parks 
and alleys. Thus the king, having ruled without foes and 
without obstacles will live for 36 years and 30 days and will 
accept Pravrajya. Then the King being anguished by the loss of 
his son and having accepted the life of an ascetic on that account 
will kill hiraself by practising samadhi”. ? 

This explains the premature and unexpected end of Narasingha 
Gupta. . 

$48 Kumaüragupta Kramüditya ( 473-475 A. D. ) : 

-The successor of Narasingha was his second son Kumara 

Gupta by the queen Mahalaksmidevil He also ruled at Kas! 





i See Paramartha’s ‘Life of Vasubandhu ’ translated from the Chinese by 
J. Takakusu J, R. A. S, ( 905 ). 


3 R. Kimura: Shifting of the centre of Indian Buddhisim in Journal of 
the Deptt, of Letters I ( 920 ). 


3 thetextis प्राचीं समुद्रपर्यन्तां चेत्यालंकृतशोभनां | 
करिष्याति न संदेहः Beat quud तदा ॥ 
विहारारामवापीश्च उद्याना मण्डपा सदा । 

l कारेष्याते तदाश्रीमां सक्रमां सेतुकारकः ॥। 
रूत्वा राज्यं महीपालो निस्सपत्नं अकण्टकं | 
जीवेट्वर्षाङषटूनिंषत्‌ ag प्रब्जे नृपः ॥ 
ततोत्मानं घातयेदू राजा ध्यायन्तः संप्रमुच्छितः । 
पुत्रशोकाभिसंतप्तः यतिवृत्तिसमाश्रितः ॥ 

( translation my, own ) 


Mafjuérimtilakalpa edited by Jayaswal in ‘Imperial History of India 
P. 48. 
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and under him an image of the Buddha was dedicated at 
Sarnatha, which gives the initial date of his reign. His influence 
was to some extent felt in Malwa, for the silk-weaver's guild 
repaifed their temple of sun at Mandsore in 473 A. D. and 
acknowledged the rule of the Gupta emperor, Kumaragupta had 
to continue the struggle against the Hünas, who were swarming 
like loousts in the North-West to swoop down upon the smiling 
plains of Madhyadesa.! His might and virtuous nature is 
testified by the Mafijusrimilakalpa in these words. -“ After that 
will come the powerful King of the Gaudas, Kumara by name, 
He too will be exceedingly virtuous."? His reign was short and 
he was succeeded by his son Visnugupta. 


858 Visnugupta ( 475-476 A. D.) 


The identity of this king is for the first time disclosed by the 
Nalanda seal deciphered by Dr. A. S. Altekar. Visnugupta was 
a Vaisnavite'( Paramabhàgavata) rather ‘than a Buddhist. He 
seems to have left no issue and with his death the line of Pura- 
gupta was closed. Hence the throne devolved upon Budhagupta, 
the-third son of Kumaragupta I Mahendraditya, who is designat- 
ed by the synonymous title of Sakraditya by Hiuen-Tsang. 

. $68 Budhagupta (476-496 A. D.) 
| Budhagupta enjoyed a long and prosperous reign of 20 years 
aod vigorously pursued the task of restoring the fortunes of the 
Gupta Empire. The Eastern territories of Bihar and Bengal had 
ever been faithful to the Guptas. Under Budhagupta, Brahma- 
datta and Jayadatta were acting as viceroys in these regions and 
the administration and land-revenue system was also very 


ef. AAFAA पुत्रस्तस्य महायशाः । 
क्रमादित्य इति ख्यातो BAS समाचरत्‌ ॥ 
—Bhavisyottara Purana J. B. O, 5, S. XXX i I-47, 
and Krsnamachariar op, cit. 
£ ef ` तस्यापरेण बेपतिगींडानां ”भविष्णवः । 
SANT नामतः परोक्तः सोऽपि रत्यन्तधर्मबान्‌ ॥ l 
—Jayaswal op. cit. P. 50, 
8 of, Proceedings of the Indian Ili: tory Congress ( 94] ). 
ard line. राजाविराजश्रीकुमारभुप्तःतस्थपुत्रस्तत्पादानुध्याती । 
` 468 lins परमभागवतो महाराजाधिराजश्रीविष्णुगुप्तः ¡ 





|] 
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efficient.! The Paharpura inscription? also points to the 

-tidiness of administration. The sense of peace and prosperity 
felt by the people of Western U. P. and Bihar is avouched by the 
beautiful images of the’ Buddha dedicated at Sarnath in 476 
A.D, In Central Provinces Hestin in one of his eopper-plates 
dated. 483 A. D. acknowledges the paramountcy of the Gupta 
emperor 


Budhagupta geems to have reclaimed Malwa to Imperial allegi- 
ance, Dr. Saletore * believes that he fought against the Maitrakas 
and Vakatakas, who were in possession of Malwa and conquered 
it back from them. The Mafijusrimilakaipa ‘describes Narasingha 
Gupta simply as Purvades$akah and Kumàáragupta II as the 
* powerful lord of the Gaudas "'— a fact which shows that Malwa 
was outside the Gupta empire from 467—476 A.D. and that Budha- 
gupta was the first to conquer it sometime about 484 A,D,-485 A.D. 
being the date of the Eran epigraph? Budhagupta succeeded in 
rehabilitating the administration of Malwa on sound lines. He 
appointed Surasmicandra to act as his viceroy over the territories 
between Narmada and Jamna and entrusted the warlike brothers 
Dhanyavisnu and Matrvisnu with the administration of Malwa 
proper. The vigour and virility of his reign commanded respect 
on ‘all sides and the Maitrakas of Valabhi remained contented with 
the title of Senapati, showing thereby their subservience to 
imperial authority. The succession of thé handsome and easelov- 
ing Devasena ( 485-490 A.D.) to the Vakataka throne facilita- 
ted the task of Budhagupta to a great extent, 


All these triumphs were signalized by the resumption of 
silver currency which proclaimed the restoration of imperial 
authority in' the central and Western territories of Malwa and 
Gujrat. The reverse of these silver coins represents a peacock 
with wings outspread and a circular legend beautifully epitomi- 





l of. the Damodarpur copper plate inscriptions No, 3 and 4 Epigraphia 
Indica Vol. XV, > d 


2 Ep. Indica Vol. XX. 

3 of, the expression युप्ननृपराज्यश्चुक्तौ Fleet: Corpus No, 22, 
4 of, Saletore: ‘Life in the Gupta Age ch. I 

5 Fleet: Corpus No:l9 
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ges the great-achievements of the emperor “ Sri Budhagupta, 
after conquering the earth, conquers heaven * 
An attempt has been made by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal to identify 
Budhagupta with Prakasaditye of the coins on the ground that 
there isa‘ V ' sign beneath the king’s arm and the Mafiju$rimüla- 
kalpa gives “ V -initialled” as the name of Budhagupta.” But 
we have seen that the Bhavisyottarapurana expressly mentions 
Prakasaditya as the imperial title of Puragupta and there is no 
reason to disbelieve the veracity ofthis statement, However, the 
matter remains subjudice. 
Budhagupta was a donor of Nalanda and his rule was tolerant 
towards all creeds. 
878 Vainyagupta .Dvadasaditya alias 
Tathügatagupta ( 496-507 or 8 A. D.) 
According to Hiuen-Tsang the son and successor of Budha- 
.gupta was Tathagatagupta. On the other hand the Gunaighar 
inscription 3 dated 507 A. D., reveals the identity of a king 
Vainyagupta who granted, from his victorious camp at Krpura, 
at the request of his feudatory Maharaja Rudradatta, some lands 
in the village of Kuntedadak' in Uttaramandala for the 
maintenance of a Buddhist vihara. Some clay seals* discovered 
at Nalanda designate this King as Mahàr&jàdhirája and the 
reading ‘ Vainya in place of ‘Candra’ on the heavier coins of 
Archer type, proposed by D. C. Ganguly, * demonstrates that he 
was an imperial ruler, assuming the title of Dvadasaditya and a 
prosperous king asthe weight of his coins indicates. It is clear, 
therefore, that from 496-507 A. D. the political scene was 
dominated by Vainyagupta and that Hiuen-Tsang mistrans- 
literated his name as Tathagatagupta. Otherwise Tathagatagupta 
remains s riddle to us, for there is no room for him anywhere. 
Vainyagupta, though outwardly perfect in Imperial prestige 
and paraphernalia, was destined to preside over the liquidation of 
the Gupta empire, so laboriously knit together by this illustrious 





बिजितावनिपतिः श्रीबुधगुप्तो दृवि जयति 

8 Jayaswal: Imperial History of India; Introduction P. 38. 
3 Indian Historical Quarterly ( i930} P. 53, 562 

4 Archaeological Survey of India ( 930-34 ) Phol P. 230, 249 
5 Indian Historical Quarterly ( 933 ) P. 784, 
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predecessor Budhagupta. To begin with, there was a formal 
division of the empire as a result of which ths Gaudas so far 
faithful to the Guptas, seceded from the Imperial realm. The 
Mafüju$rimülakalpa says: “after that will follow a mutual 
partition amongst them. These Gaudas, of furious spirit, will 
precipitate the separation.” ' Dr. Jayaswal thought that the 
text speaks of a partition between Bhanugupta, who ruled in 
Malwa and Tathagatsgupta who ruled in the eastern regions. ? 
This view is contradicted by Hiuen-Tsang, who describes Bala- 
ditya, identified by Jayaswal himself with Bhanugupta, as the 
successor rather than a contemporary of Tathagatagupta, 

This separation relates, in fact, to the assumption of indepen- 
dence by Gopacandra, as Vijayasena inscription subscribes him- 
self as a feudatory both of Vainyagupta and Gopacandra, show- 

_ing thereby their contemporaneity and independent status. The 
Eastern, Southern and South-Western Bengal i.e. the Vardha- 
mana Bhukti, seceded from Western and North-Western Bengal - 
i.e. the Pundravardhana bhukti. The former declared independence 
under Gopacandra, whereas the latter adhered to Gupta soverei- 
gnty until the last days? Gopacandra was succeeded by Dharma- 
ditya and Samacaradeva Narendraditya, who are known from 
5 inscriptions discovered at Kotalipada in the district of Farid- 
pura and one in Burdwan itself. These kings adopted the impe- 
rial title of Maharajadhiraja and issued gold coins as marks of 
their power and independence, 

Analogous to this disruptive scene were the eventsin the 
west, The Maitrakas so for satisfied with their position as impe- 
rial Senapatis now formally declared independence and Drona- 
simha assumed the title of Maharaja. Asa fine dramatic irony, 
the emperor Vainyagupta himself attended the coronation and ' 
with his own hands crowned Dronasirüha.? 





ततःपरेणाविश्ळेषस्तेबामन्योऽन्यतेष्यते | 
- महविश्लेषणा ह्येते गोडा रोंद्रचेतसः ॥ —ibia P. 50. 
Jayaswal: Imperial History of India Introduction P, 39. 


2 

8 5th Damodarpur ins. dated 543 A. D. 

4 edited by N. K. Bhattasali in Ep. Indica Vol. XVIII. 
$ 


gh असिलभुवनेकस्वामिना परमस्वामिना स्वयमुपहितराज्याभिषेकः 
Alina Inscription, Fleet: Corpus, No, 38. 
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In the south the Vakatakas became assertive. Devasena abdi- 

cated in favour of his son Harisena who was a great conqueror and 
claimed victories over Lata, Avanti, Trikuta, Konkan, Kuntala, 

Andhra, Kalinga and Kogala. The Punjab was coming gradually 
under the heels of the Hinas. Udyotanasiiri in his Kuvalaya- 
mala speaks of Sri Toraraya ( Toramána) on the Candrabhaga, 
at whose court dwelt Acarya Harigupta of the Gupta dynasty as 
his preceptor. Devagupte, of the same dynasty, and a great 
poet became his pupil. This shows not only how the Guptas 
themselves were playing into the hands of the enemy, but also 
how the sapient invaders were accepting the Indians as their 
preceptors, in order to give them a soporiphic. 

We are in possession of some coing of Gupta kings unknown 
from any other source e. g. Jayaprakanda Ya$as and Virasena 
Kramaditya etc. Evidently these scions of the Imperial family 
tried to carve some principality and usued :their own coinage. 
This is another instance of the internal dissolution of the Guptas. 
Adding to this list the embryonic greatness of the Maukharies 
and Puspabhüties we get a/clear picture of the fumbling of the 
Gupta empire under Vaniyagupta. 

$88 Bhanugupta Bàláditya II ( 5907-670 A. D.) 
` and the second Hina Invasion. 

Under these circumstances Bhanugupta ascended the throne, 
Taking the opportunity by the forelock, Toram&npa swooped down 
into central India and inflicted a decisive defeat on Bhanugupta 
at Eran (90 A. D.) Bhanugupta offered a desperate resistance 
and proved him as brave as Partha on the field of battle, His: 
general Goparaja also fell fighting valiantly. Yet the day was lost 
and Bhinugupta beat a retreat towards Eastern Bengal! Tora- 
mans pursued him up to Pataliputra. The Mefijusrimtlakalpa 
gives lucid details of this raid: 

“The great king “ H-initialled " coming from the west 
reached as far as the bank of the Ganges in the East. That great 
monarch, Sidra by caste and possessed of great prowess and 
armies, took hold of that position (bank of the Ganges) and 








2 


J of, Maiijusrimulakalps . 
तस्याप्यनुजो मकाराख्य: प्राचीं RA समाश्रूतः 
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commanded the country round about. That powerful king then 
invested the town called Tirtha in the Gauda country.' 

Here & new element was introduced in the cauldron of 
politics. Bhànugupta had a son who later carme to be known as 
Prakataditya. He was of refractory nature and his conduct was 
throughout rebellious. So he was imprisoned by Goparadja, the 
generalissimo of the empire, by an order of Bhanugupta and 
fori? years continuously he languished behind prison bars? 
: Now in the hurly-burly of the Hiina invasion, he was some- 

how released and incognito of a trader, he entered Tirtha with a 
merchant in the dead of night, As the next day dawned, he was 
apprehended and Toramana, with great perspicacity, installed 
him on the Gupta throne at Pataliputra, as the titular gupta 
sovereign, under his own ferule? Having, thus, safely entrenched 
his authority behind the legitimacy of Prakutàditya, Toramana 
returned westwards to look after the affairs of his state. But as 
he cooled his heels at Kasi, he fell ill unexpectedly and expired. 
In his last moment he summoned his son Mihirakula to his 
bedside and appointed him as his successor ? ( 5 A. D.), 

Toramàna was a very wise ruler. He accepted Harivarman 
as his preceptor and restored a Gupta scion on the throne of, 
Pataliputra, He also enticed officers like Dhanyavisnu to his 








! thetextis पत्चाद्वेशसमायातः हेकाराख्यो ATT: | 


. प्राची दिशिपयन्त गंगातीरमतिष्ठत u 
शूद्रवणो महाराजा महासैन्यो महाबल: M 


सो तं तीरं समाश्रित्य तिष्ठते च समन्ततः ॥ ` 
_ पुरीं गोडजने ख्यातं MRR विश्वतः । 
समाक्रम्य राजासो तिष्ठते च महाबल: ॥ © —op, cit, 8f, 


2 The relevant text is 

तस्यापि सुतः पकाराख्यः प्राग्देशेष्वेव जायतः । 

दृश वर्षाणि aa च बन्धनस्थंमधिष्ठितम्‌ । 

गोपाख्येन नृपतिना ag मुक्तोड्सो भगवाहुये ॥ 

ततौ च क्षत्रियः बाल बणिजा च सहागतः | 

रात्री प्रविध्वांस्तत्र राज्यन्ते च प्रपूजितः d 

मागधानां तदा राज्ये स्थापयामास ते शिशुम्‌ । —op. cit, P.L 
5 Maiijusrimulakalka: Same page, 
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side and remained tolerant in religious and administrative 
affairs. 

His foresighi, cool-mindedness, diplomacy and conciliatory 
attitude was greatly responsible for the establishment of Hina 
regime in India, 

§9§ Mihtrakula and the Hūna interlude 
(5[ A. D.—528 A. D.) : 

Mihirakula was brave, warlike and ferocious. His ambitions 
were insatiable and his idiosyneracies bordered on lunacy. Rash 
to the point of, madness, erratic, arbitrary and tyrannical,! he 
possessed no virtue of his father and made the Hina name 
dreaded throughout the length and breadth of India, The result, 
was a powerful uprising of the people which swept away the last 
traces of Hina rule from this country. 


Mihirakula started on a campaign of conquest after his 
accession. Kalhana in his Rajtarangini names some of his 
conflicts in Ceylon and South India: “The people of nocturnal 
habits, seeing his forces at a distance, from the houses of Ceylon, 
trembled to think of another invasion of Ramacandra. In 
return, he ( Mihirakula) routed the kings of Cola, Karniata, 
Lata etc. as an elephant in ruts does the horses by his very 
smell.” After thus subjugating the whole of India, Mihirakula 
diverted his attention towards Bhanugupta, who did not pay 
any tribute and was preparing in the marshy lands of Bengal for 
the final contest. Hiuen-Tsang tells us how Mihirakula hotly 
pursued Baladitya II, whose retreating column lured the invading 
forces with the interiors of eastern spaces and thus when they . 
were cut from their base of operations, fell back with a swing, 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on them. Mihirakula himself 








l Of. Maüjuérimülakalpa : 

प्रमादी कामचारी च स राजागहचिह्वितः । 
? The original text is 

bas ^ AN. 

दूरात्तत्सेन्यमालोक्य लङ्कासोधेर्निशाचराः । 

भूयोऽपि राघवोथ्योगमाक्षङ्कक्य प्रचकाम्पिरे ॥ 

व्यावृत्य चोलकर्णाटंलादादीशयँ नरेश्वरान्‌ । 

सिम्धुरानिव गन्थेभो गन्धेनेव व्यदारयत्‌ ॥ 

—R&jatarahgini Í 299, 300 
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was taken prisoner but he appealed to the clemency of Baladitya’s 
mother, and she remonstrated with her son to forgive the life of 
the fugitive. A treaty. was patched up in virtue of which 
Mihirakula was allowed to rule in Kashmere and the rest of 
India was freed from his yoke, In Kashmere, he was pounced 
upon by the sweeping armies of YaSodharman Visnuvardhana and 
was finally extirpated. ? - 

But the Hips menace was not completely staved off, for 
Isanavarman Maukhari hed to conquer and defeat them and 
Rajyavardhana had to act as lion for the deerlike Hina.? 
Finally they were merged in Hindu society as Gurjars. ? 

Baladitya II also did not long survive to enjoy the fruits of 
this victory. His mission of life having been fulfilled and his 
motherland been freed from the foreigners, he look to asceticism 
and ended his life by practising Samadhi. The puppet Prakata- 
ditya, surrounded by his carpet-Knights, continued his mock- 
paramountcy at Kasi, while the stage was dominated by another 
aggressive figure~Yasodharman Visnuvardhana. 

§ 0 § Yasodharman the dictator of India 
( eir 530—540 A, D.) 

About the origins of Yasodharman we do not know much. 
All that we know about him is that he wasa national hero, a ' 
valiant warrior and a staunch Brahmanist dictator who restored 
the Vedic religion, cleared. the land of the traces of foreigners 
and chastised the royal quizzlings, who by their mutual squabbles 
luxurious tastes, jeopardized the integrity and independence of 
Indiat Hailing from lowly origins? he raised the banner of 





३ As shown from a reference in the Mandasore inscription 

यस्याश्लिष्टो भुजाभ्यां -वृहति हिमागेरिदगेशब्दामिमानसू ॥ Fleet: Corpus No. 33. 
2 of, the epithet हृणहरिणकेसरी givou to him by Bana in Harsaoaritam 
5 Bee P. C. Bagohi's. Presidential address to the Ancient India section 


of the Indian History Congress held at Aligarh. He proves his theories 
with the help of Chinese phonology 


आविभुतावल्परावनयपटुमिलाधताचारमागा। 


मोहाद्‌दुंयुगीनंरपशभराताभिः पाडथमाना नरेन्द्रः ॥ 
—Mandsore insoription, Fleet: No, 83. 


5 As indicated by the line 
स्वग्रहपरिसरावक्षया ibid 


48 Annals, B. O. R.I} 
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Indian liberation and with the forces that gathered round him 
conquered countries not enjoyed before even by the Guptas and 
invaded lands, which the chiefs of the Htinas could not penetrate, 
Further, homage was tendered to him by chieftains from the 
river Lauhitya to Mount Mahendra and from the Himalaya to 
the Western ocean.) Even Mihirakule paid him obeisance by 
touching his feet with his forehead. 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal in one of his important writings identi- 
fied Yasovardhana with Kalki avatara mentioned in the Puranas. 
His arguments are so convincing and decisive that it seems 
useless to question them here? Yasodharman according to the 
identification was born at Sambhala in Rajputana and his mission 
was the extinction of the Mlecchas, One noteworthy feature of 
his campaigns was that the Br&hmanas, finding their religion 
and culture in danger, took arms by the tens of thousands and 
swelled the ranks of Yasodharman.* Iş is an edyfing instance of 
the Brahmanas’ love of his race and religion and his readiness to 
make utmost sacrifices for their defence. Naturally therefore, 
there was a restoration of Brahmanist religion. Vedic fires were 
again lighted and clouds of smoke, blackening the skies caused 
Indra to pour showers of rain, which produced flourishiag 
harvests of grain) But YaSodharman could not perpetuate the 
result of his efforts by any sound system of governance. He 
was a lonely meteor, that flashed and vanished and left behind 
only a brilliant gleam of glory. After his passing away, the 
saine internecine feuds again cropped up. 








NM cL UN 


l of आलोदहित्योपकण्ठात्तळवनगहनोपत्यकादामहेन्द्रात्‌ । 
आगज्नगश्लिएसानोस्तुह्निशिखसरिणः पश्चिमादापचोधेः ॥ 
—Mandasore Inscription, Fleet: No. 88, 


* Jayaswal: The historical position of Kalki, Indian Antiquary ( 97) 
P. 445, 


3 of l प्रवृत्तचक्रों बलवान्ललेच्छानामन्तरूतू बळी 

ibid. quoting Kalki Purana, 
* of प्रगहीतायुधेविप्रे: प्रवृत्त शतसहस्रशः 
5 of सिम्धश्यामाम्बुदामेः स्थगितद्निरुतो यज्वनामाञ्यधूमेः i 


रम्भोमेध्यं मघोनावधिषु विद्धता गाढसम्पन्नसस्याः i 
—Mandssor Inscription Fleet: Corpus, No,.35, 


* 
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` § iL § Prakataditya ( cir. 540-587 A. D.) 

The reign of Prakataditya, the Francis Joseph of Indian 
history, was fraught with many changes in the history of the 
dynasty and the country. We have seen how he was installed by 
Toramana under his tutelage at Patalipntra, From 5l2 A. D. to 
540 A, D. the stage was dominated by Mihirakula and Yaso- 
dharman respectively. After the death of YaSodharman when the 
later Guptas, Maukharies, Puspabhities, Maitrakas and many 
others struggled for paramountcy, Prakataditya also seems to 
have shown some activity. The Mafijusrimilakalpa gives an 
account of his recuperative endeavours. 

“ He will rule up to the sea in the East. Those situated in the 
valley of the Vindhyas and the Mleccha robbers on the frontiers 
will be under the control of “P. initialled,” All the provinces 
in the North andthe valleys of Himadri will be ruled by this 
Ksatriya King. He will be an unrivalled king of Magadha, in 
the East upto the sea and the forest and in the North upto the 
Himalayas.” 5 i 

We are also informed that he defeated the Kesari King 
of Orissa, 

But the suzerainty of India could not remain in his hands. 
Under Kumäragupta III of the line of Later Guptas ( 535-550 
A.D.) the Maukhari I$ánavarman was defeated and Kumara- 
gupta declared himself to be the lord of the three oceans and as a 
trophy of his.triumph burnt himself at Prayüga. After his end, 
Tganavarman again raised his head, became emperor (550-555 A.D.) 
and worsted the Later Guptas, slaying their King Damodargupta 
on the battle-field. His successors Sarvavarman (550-570) 
and Avantivarman (570 A. D. ) were the acknowledged emperors 





! thetextis प्राचीं समुद्गपर्यन्तां राजासो भविता S । 
हिमाद्रिकृक्षिसान्निविष्टा तु उत्तरां दिशमाश्रिताम्‌ i 
सर्वे ते वशवार्ते स्यात्‌ १काराख्ये नृपतौ भुवि॥ 
मागधेषु भवेदू राजा निःसपत्नं अकण्टकम्‌ | 

सेमाममटवीपयंन्तां ्राचीसमुद्रमाश्रिनः ॥ “० cit. P. ह. 

His reign over Magadha is vouched for by the Damodarpur. C. P. inscrip- 
tion No: 5 dated 543 A. D. which speaks of परमंदेवत परमभट्टारक महाराजमेघराज 
Begg eee gee (Ep. Indica. op. cit. ), 
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both in the North and South. Prakatáditya was reduced only 
‘to a titular position. Towards the end of his reign even 
those provinees which paid him nominal respect fell oif one 
by one. The Tibetan version of the MaüjusrImul&ekalpa goss on: 
“The traitorous ones of the interior of the Vindhyas set them- 
selves up as independent rulers in the middle tract called 
‘Interior’ (Durga ) Jaya the serpent ( Jayaniga ) conquered the 
people of the south east, Kesari( of Orissa) and Soma ( Sa$anka 
Gaudadhipa) became kings.”! The same text sums up the 
‘career of Prakataditya as follows: “ Born in prosperity, the 
King had luxuries up to his dotage. He will live for 94 years 
and die of sheer old age. ” ? 

The court of Prakataditya was the centre of learning 
and letters, His munificence earned him the resemblance of 
Kalpadruma. Thus outwardly keeping the pomp and panopoly 
of Samudragupta and Vikramaditya, he lacked in internal power 
and prestige-and was fated to watch the spectacle of the gradual 
decline and fall of the Gupta empire for over half a century. 

i §i2§  Vajraditya (587-590 A. D. ) 

The death of Prakatáditya was- followed by confusion and a 
chaotic confiict for the Imperial throne. One of the ministers 
proclaimed himself emperor but was assassinated after one. 
week.* Then Vajra, mentioned by Hiuen-T'sang as the successor 
of Prakatáditya and a donor of Nalanda, solemnly became 
eniperor and reigned for three years.? His end marked the close 





! the textis शठाः परवृत्तिकाश्वेव विन्ध्यकुक्षिनिवासिनः | 
SUT मध्यदेशे ते स्वयं राज्यं अकार्षुः 
महाविषजयो जित्वा पागुद्कसर्वंतः स्थितान्‌ । 
केसरिनामा तथान्यः सोमाख्यो नृपो मृतः। ०१. oit. P, 68. 
-23 7s अमिवर्धमानजन्मस्तु भोगास्तस्य च वर्धताम्‌ । 
बाधक्ये च तदा परोक्ते भोगां निश्चलतां बजेत्‌ ॥ 
अशीति वषाणि जीवेयुः सप्त सक्ष तथापराम्‌ । 


ततो जीर्णामिभूतस्तु कालं Bear दिवि गतः ॥ 709. cit. P. 62 
( Jayaswal’s paraphrase is given ) 


3 of ` द्विजगगसेव्यः सततं विठ्ठत्समुद्यविहितराचेः 
and yqa इव नितरां निष्कम्पः. प्रकटभूळोऽपि d 
* Sarnatha Inscription ( Fleet: Corpus. No. 79 ) 
- 4 of Mafijuérimtlakalpa भृत्यस्तस्य तु सप्ताहं राज्येश्वरमकारयेत्‌ | ~op. oit, 
5 of Mans तस्याप्यनुजो GRIT बतिना समधिष्टितः । 
आगे वर्षाणि एकं च भविता राज्यवधनः ॥ OP. oit. P. 63, 


b 
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of Imperial Gupta History and henceforth the realm of the 
Vikramadityas was engulfed in the Puspabhiiti dominions, Rajya- 
vardhana assuming the reins of the state, 
६ 53 § Reflections on the fall of the Gupta Empire 

In the foregoing survey we marked a gradually declining 
Sp&ce-conception and a narrowing weltanschaunng. The Imperial 
titles which entailed the responsibility of maintaining an 
India-wide central state, became so cheap as to be employed with 
impunity by petty chieftains and even by provincial governors. ! 
The A$vamedha now became simply a showy masquerade. 
The people, in general had become sentimental and sensitive to 
aesthetic delicacies. They laved fawn and flattery and sought to 
drown the cares and anxieties of the work-a-day world in the 


overflowing bliss of emotional pleasure. 

The Gupta empire was 8 pictorial pattern, Lavish praise, 
gaudy designations semi-divine pretensions, vainglorious pomp 
and ebullient grandeur were its chief characteristics. Heredity 
rather than merit was the maxim of administration. Kings 
wanted glory, not earth. Kalidasa, the bard of Gupta Imperialism, 
had laid down, in his Raghuvaméa, the ideal of triumphal marches 
through the country solely with a view to exact tribute and alle- 
giance by an epic display of prowess, 

The tfiumph of privilege over the society was complete, 
Idealization of religion and rigidity of social order imprisoned 
the forces of progress by defending obsolete traditions with 
vehemence. The Brahmanioal Renaissance, which characterized 
the Gupta period ensured the superiority of the aristocrey of 
state and letters over the plebian, business-like and artisan cate: 


gory of working people. 
Towards the end the rise of Buddhism made the kings inert 


and unenergetic. The teaching of the Buddha, which once 
formed a galvanising creed of action and propelled the indefati- 
gable energies of Asoka for the behoof of mankind, were now 
reduced to the intricate and prurient system of Mahayana, which 
proved a smoke-screen for the parasites and capitalists. The 
innate vitality and freshness ofa nation thus gone, foreigners 
found in it an easy and wealthy prey to feast upon. 





राज्यलक्ष्म्यानुगतेन चतुःसमुद्रपर्यन्तप्रथितयशसा अक्षीणमानधनेन etc. and compare 
them with those of Samudragupta himself, ` 
चतुरुद्धि साठेलास्वादितयशसः ete. 


MISCELLANEA ' 
_AN IMPROVEMENT ON SAMKARA’S 
INTERPRETATION OF Br. Sa. IT. i. 7. 
By 
SHRINIVAS DIXIT 


In order to prove his doctrine of Maya, Sarhkara has strained 
the Br. Su, II. i. 7 too much. I want to show that he could 
have interpreted the Sūtra. otherwise, without any twisting of 
words, and yet could have made it subservient to his Mayavada. 

The back ground of the argument is this: In the Sūtra No. 4, 
न चिलक्षणत्वात्तथात्वं च शब्दात, the Sámkhya opponent argues that 
Brahman cannot be the cause of the world. For, the world is 
admittedly impure and insentient while the Brahman is concei- 
ved to be pure and sentient. Surely, the effect cannot be in- 
herently different in nature from the cause. 

A reply is made to this objection in the Sūtra No. 6, दृइ्थते a, 
that as a matter of fact the effect is different from the cause. Not 
only this, if the effect were not different, in some respects at 
least, from the cause, the concept of causation would lose all 
meaning, For, the effect, in order to be effect, must be distinguish- 
able from the cause ; and if it is distinguishable, it is different, 

Now a contingency occurs, which is stated in the first half of 
the Sūtra No, 7. The contingency is this :- If the effect is different 
from the cause, there must be something absolutely new in the 
effect. And therefore this new factor could not have been 
existent before, 


But the creation of something absolutely new—the creation of 
something out of nothing, i. e. the drambhavada of the Naiyayi- 
kas—goes as much against Sarhkara’s doctrine as against that of- 
his Samkhya opponent, Sarhkara, therefore, wants to use the 
latter half of the Sütra, न प्रातपेधमात्रत्वात, to avert this contingency. 
He says that the word mütra ( only ) of the Sütra implies that his 
negation of the opponent's assertion, ‘ like cause, like effect’ is 
only a negation, without no real object to negate at all. 

I suppose, this is straining the word too much. Itis hard to 
convince one that ' only negation " directly implies the unr 


t 
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reality of the object negated. Why should we not understand 
the Sūtra in its prima facie meaning as other commentators do? 
And why not, moreover, when it directly supports the Maya 
doctrine ? 

I would expand the expression, प्रतिषेधमाचत्वात, thus: “ We have 
only negated ( by the Sütra No. 6 ) what you assert, viz. the effect 
cannot be different from the cause. We have not ourselves posi- 
tively committed to any doctrine either as regards the pre-exis- 
tence or otherwise of the effect before production. Our solution 
of the difficulty will come in due course in the Sittras, तदनन्यत्वं 
वाचारम्भणशब्दादिभ्यः, युक्तेः शब्दान्तराञ्च, ete. ” Will not'this rendering be 
more in consonance with the wording of the Sūtra, and be quite 
helpful to Sarkara in elaborating his Mayavada ? 


SOME ARGUMENTATIVE FAULTS IN THE 
BHAGAVADGITA 
BY 
SHRINIVAS DIXIT 


The Gita is not a harmonious development of one single 
central doctrine. Even supposing that it has to expound a uni- 
tary thesis, the Karmayoga for instance, the work asa whole is 
not a well-knit consistent piece of argument, Hach succeeding 
verse does not logically evolve out'of the preceding one; nor is 
each chapter & necessary forward step in the development of 
argument. The verse ITI, 36, for instance, is as arbitrary an inser- 
tion as anything oan be. The beginnings of chapters ten and 
thirteen have similarly no connexion whatever, not even verbal, 
with the close of the preceding chapters. 





Is Action obligatory after self -realisation ? 

A very important fault in argumentation, however, relates to 
the teaching of Karma Yoga. No doubt the Gita categorically 
enjoins the course of action without attachment to the fruit 
thereof, whether it be its sole and central teaching or not. But 
what is the argument? ‘Time and again, the Gita reiterates that 
work done with a spirit of non-attachment has no binding force. 
Granted! But it does not follow that it must be done. There is 
no harm if you do work disinterestedly, but why doit at all? 
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One may not do it as well. What is proved is that one ought not 
necessarily to abandon work. The author of the Git&, however, 
intends to prove that the course of disinterested work is better 
than that of leaving work altogether ( तयोस्ठु कससंन्यासात्कर्मयोगो 
विशिष्यते). This he has never been able to prove. 

For, the task is impossible firstly on account of the under- 
lying philosophy of the teachings of the Gita. It asserts that the 
highest good of life is liberation which is equated with the reslisa- 
tion of the identity of the individual self and the universal self 7 
(or the Lord) If this realisation is the highest good, then there 
is no point in saying that the course of action after liberation is 
better ( बिशिष्यते ) than a course of total inaction. How can there 
be anything better than the highest good? The creed of libera- 
tion as the highest good of life and the obligatory programme of 
a worldly life with disinterested work ill go together. To an 
extent, the situation would have been saved if disinterested work 
were asserted to be the necessary means of self-realisation, But 
even this would not have been a complete solution. Wor, the real 
question is, why should one act compulsorily after self-realisa- 
tion. Sathkara, though he may not be faithful to the text of the 
Gita is yet quite faithful to the inexorable logic of its 
fundamental assumption. The plain truth is that the conclusion 
of the Karma Yoga doctrine cannot stand on the premises that 
liberation is the highest good of life. But the Gita, bound as 
it is to the Hindu dogma to that effect, is loath to leave it. 

Is Disinterested Action Superior to Inaction after Self-realisation ? 

Let us now see how the (६ tries to prove the superiority 
(and hence the absolute binding nature) of the course of dis- 
interested action over that of inaction after self-realisation. One 
of the arguments is that one can never succeed in absolutely 
avoiding action of some kind or other. (सहि कश्चितक्षणमपि जाहु 
तिष्ठत्पकर्मळव ). But this can never prove that one ought to insist 
on doing acts. Natural inevitability does not prove moral 
obligatoriness. One may prefer inaction, or least action, for the 


+ Thus, the union with the Lord is called परै धाम 07 परमा गतिः ; the Lord 
is identified with the universal self in the verse XV, [7; that this highest 
goal of life is identical with self-realisation is clear from the lines, 47 
चात्मनात्मानं पश्यन्नात्मनि दुष्यति, and ये लब्ध्बा. नापरं लाभं मन्यते नाविकं ततः । 
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inatter of that, even though one finds oneself compelled to act, 

The other consideration which the Gita puts forth is about the 
solidarity of the world ( लोकसंग्रहमेवापि संपच्यन्कतुमहेसि ). But once if 
is asserted that the highest good consists in liberation, all such 
considerations are pointless. Surely, nothing can by its addi- 

_tion make better what is admittedly the highest good. 

. It may be argued that though liberation is the highest good 
for the individual, the individual should not stop atit, It would 
be selfish and therefore immoral. The Gita ideal is more catholic. 
It conceives of a collective moksa, 

Plausible as this argument may seem, it misses the very 
essence of the concept of summum benum or the highest good: 
If anything is declared to be the highest good, then there is no. 
sense in saying that it is the highest good for some one indivi- 
dual and something else is the highest good for some one else, 
Assuming that my liberation is the highest good, then it is the 
duty of every body else to achieve my liberation. If this were 
not admitted, it would follow that several different things, i.e. 
the liberation of several individuals, are each of them the sole 
goods—-an absolute contradiction. 

Iam not suggesting that personal liberation is the highest 
good. But the Gita admits it, and I only point out that if it 
does 80, it cannot consistently argue that Karma Yoga is superior 
to a life of inaction after self-roalisation, 

Formal Inconsistencies in Some Minor Arguments 

From the verse II. Il onwards, Sr Krsna is trying to prove 
the immortality of the soul presumably to induce Arjuna to take 
to arms. Now supposing that he carried conviction home to 
Arjuna about the immortality of the soul, the latter may well 
ask, " Granting that I really do not kill my cousins by destroy- 
ing the vestures.of their souls, why should I yet perpetrate the 
misery, phenomenal though it may be, rather than avoid it?” 

We see 8 greater fault still Verse II. 25 says that since the 
soul is imperishable, Arjuna need not much worry over physical 
death of any body. So far so good. But then follows a logical 
bravado. Sri Krsna asserts that his conclusion, that physical 
death need nut be lamented over, holds good even if his premise, 
viz. that the soul is.imperishable, ig not assented to ( verse IL 26), 
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And what is the reasoning? जातस्य R gat qum जन्म BAT च 
(IL27) Now, is this really the other alternative which it 
pretends to be? Certainly not. If the dead shall certainly rise 
agin, then it is not real death. The imperishability of the soul 
is ássumed and implied. But the wording, अर्थ चैन नित्यजात नित्यं वा 
मन्यसे सुतम्‌ , creates the impression that Sri Krsna is proving his 
conclusion even by accepting, for argument’s sake, the contrary 
of his original premise. But we see that all that is a camouflage 
of words. . 
Other Minor Fallacies 

From the verse I. 40 onwards there is a chain of causes and 
effects. I want to point out only the formal inconsistency, and 
not the material falsity or otherwise, of the causal relation 
established therein. It is argued “ Because of the extinction of 
a race, the long-standing religious: customs peculiar to that race 
come to an end, On account of this destruction of dharma, 
adharma, makes an inroad, ( What a new step in the reasoning ! ). 
Due to the invasion of adharma, the women of the family are 
polluted, Due to this there occurs a mixture of castes, and this 
mixing is a veritable hell!” Then comes a great petitió 
. principle :— “Because of these faults which culminate in a mixing 
of castes, the long-standing ancestral customs come to an end.” 
The attentive reader will here detect a repetition of an earlier 
link in the same causal chain. What is once asserted to be a 
cause cannot be later an effect in the self-same non-cyclic order. 

From the verse II. 62 onwards there is a similar chain. Here, 
the formal consistency is obvious, but the empirical connection 
that is said to be existing in the adjacent links of the chain is 
questionable. It is said that " by contemplating on the objects 
of enjoyment, one cultivates an attachment for them; from this 
there arises a strong desire for enioying the objects; from this 
desire (i. e., if the desire is thwarted), anger is likely to be 
developed." All this can well be granted. But we must seri: 
ously doubt the correctness of the three steps that follow, viz, 
संभोह; स्मातिभेश, and बुच्धिनाश, Can we give plausible meanings to ` 
these three terms in order to show that they are the psy chological 
staves, gach following in order, on the ‘way to complete moral 
degéneration ( awana ) ? I gravely doubt, 


PATTABANDHA AND KIRITA 
BY 


HELEN M. JOHNSON 
( Chicago, III ) 


In the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume! Mr. Rambhadra 
Ojha has an article, " Kirlta-mukuta, " in which he decides that 
kirita is a kind of mukuta. He also discusses patta ( = patta» 
bandho ) and says: “ Patta must be something almost as good as 
kirita and a thing to*hé worn in some cases with and in others 
without kirita 2 

In this connection there is. àn- interesting- reference in Hema- 
candra’s Trisastisalakaptirusacaritra i0. ll. In a detailed account 
of the feud between Pradyota of Avant! and Udayana of Vitabhaya 
he describes the capture of Pradyota? by Udayana who branded 
Pradyota's forehead with the words '* dasIpatir, ’’ with reference 
to an eariler abduction of a slave-girl by Pradyota. Subsequently 
they were reconciled and “ Udayana made a patiabandha which 
concealed the brand on his ( Pradyota’s) forehead. From that 
time a pattabandha indicated the majesty of kings. Formerly 
they wore a kirita and nothing else ( eva) as a head-ornament 
( maulimandanam ).* 

It's evident from this passage that Hemacandra, at least 
meant by pattadandha & ‘ fillet,’ 'diadem, worn around the 
forehead in contrast with 8 head-dress worn higher on the head. 


i R.G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, Poona, I9I7, Pp. 433 ff, 
* 0, , 582, i a" , 3 ५0, 43, 600, 


NOTE ON CHANDAVADIMSAYA 
By 
R. N. GAIDHANI 

The story of Bambhadatta occurring in the Jain Uttara- 
jjayanasutta, is retold by several Jain commentators and writers 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit, The version of the story given by 
Devendragani alias Nemichandrasuri begins with—“ सोमे नयरे 
चन्दवर्डिसयस्स al Gat सणिचन्दो नाम आसी Lanmann,! Jarl Oharpen- 
tier,? Prof. Paolini,? Prof. Jacobi,“ Prof. Meyer? and other 
Western Scholars who have annotated, translated or dealt in any 
way with the story have taken चन्द्वडिसय to be the proper name 
of the king of the city of Soma. Indian Scholars like Hargovind 
Sheth, Prof. A. N. Upadhye,’ Prof, V. M. Shaha,” have followed 
the western lead. In his edition of ‘Bambhadatto’ Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya suggested a new meaning of the word. He translates the’ 
word “A king whose emblem (वर्डिसय-अबतंसक ) was six ( moon ) ” 
‘and explains“ Every person born in the family had his name 
ending with aq”. But his translation does not warrant this 
explanation. He seems to have based his explanation on the 
name of the prince gareg. 

Nowhere in the Jain or Hindu mythology do we come across 
such an awkward name as चन्दवबडिसय. The word, on the face of 
it, seems to be an adjective describing the king. The name of the 

"king, having no connection with the main narrative seems to be 
purposely omitted. This led me to discard the translation of the 
Western Scholars. The same reason led me to dismiss Dr. 
Vaidya’s explanation. 

In the inseriptions, both Sanskrit and Prakrit, we have such 
forms as क्षब्रियकुलाबंतस, सोमङुलस्ूषण etc. Taking a cue from it, 
I for one suggest a new and better explanation, The word 
aeqafsaq should now be translated 88-77" who was the crest 
jewel ( वाडेसय ) [ of the family ] of the moon ( चन्द्रबंश), The whole 
is explained by the Sanskrit word चन्द्रकुलावतंसक. 

The name of the capital सोमनगर also lends support to my 
explanation. I hope that scholars will appreciate this new 
rendering. l . 

“ Die Legende von Citta and Sambhuta " Vienna 0. J. Vol. V and VI. 
** Comm. on Uttarajjayansutta " ( xiii ). 

“La novella di Bambhadatta" J. of Italian Oriental Society. 

SED. Vol, XXII and XIV. i 5 * Hindu Tales ” London 909. 


“ Bambhadattachariya", Sk. and Prakrit Jain Lit. Series No, 4, 940. 
Bambhadattachariya ; Prakrit Granthamala Series No, 8. ` 
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REVIEWS 
3 HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF LITERARY CRITICISM 
IN SANSKRIT—By Mm. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, IM.A., 
LES. The Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute 
Madras, I945, Price Rs, 2 


The subject of literary criticism in Sanskrit has not so far 
attracted the attention it deserves, in spite of the fact that in 
sheer mass and number, as in range and sweep, the Alamkdara 
"works claim an equal place, if not higher, with works on other 
branches of Indology. It is, therefore, most encouraging to find, 
that the late Prof. Sastri, the doyen of Sanskritic studies in the 
South, thought it fit to choose this subject for a course of four 
lectures delivered undér the auspices of the Annamalai University 
in 93l. In the first of these, he discusses the new way of 
literary criticism recognized by modern criticism as “ new- 
criticism ", It does not look upon the critic as a judge who is to 
pronounce judgment, but looks upon him as“ sensitive soul 
detailing his adventures among masterpieces of art,” The 
exponent of neo-criticism in the West-described as impres- 
sionistic critic—has this against him that he thrusts his own 
personality, hig own ego more than necessary upon the view of 
his readers, he seeks to substitute himself in place of the poet, 
But the neo-critic may say that this is better than substituting 
history or metaphysics or politicos or biography. He at least 
endeavours to redream the poet's dream, to relive the life, and it 
may be said in his favour that he strives to replace one work of 
art by another. This is the central idea in neo~criticism—that 
art can find its alter ego only in art. Genius and Taste are 
inseparable phases of the same art. 


From the oldest writers to Anandavardhna and Abhinava- 
gupta, Indian poets and critics have realised, achieved and 
established a synthesis between these two phases of the poetic 
art, viz. creation and criticism, The concept of synthesis has 
always played a very important part in all phases of Indian 
Culture—in religion, philosophy, no less than in the realm of art. 
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Another glorious synthesis in the realm of art achieved by 
Sanskrit literary criticism is the synthesis of Law and Liberty— 
rendered possible through the recognition and acceptance of the 
principle of Vyafjanü—suggestion. All expression is art. All 
speech has three distinct elements—expression, suppression snd 
impression and suggestion is impression through suppression. 
The life of speech consists in this suppressed element and the 
greater the life that art has, the greater is the suppressed element 
in it. On the part of the artist there is much scope for anti- 
cipatory imagniation, and on the part of the Sahrdaya there is 
scope for anticipatory realisation, and poetic expression is a- 
bridge which carries the art from the Kaw to the Sahrdaya, Law 
in the realm of poetic art reduces itself to the numerous literary 
rules—and Liberty is the. principle which determines the free 
play of the artist's genius, What harmonizes the attitude of thé 
poet and the attitude of the critic is Vyafjanü or suggestion in 
the absence of which either art will groan under the dead 
weight of the doctrines of literary appreciation or it will run 
riot. This principle has also made it possible to‘ achieve a 
beautiful synthesis between speech and thought, sound and 
sense—Sabda and Artha. If speech fulfils its purpose, there 
ought to be some amount of suppression. Hence naturally 
thought is wider than speech—in the field of art they are never ° 
co-extensive. This great synthesis of form and content is the 
greatest of our achievements in the realm of art—and we have 
been able to achieve it through the doctrine of Vyafijana. 

What, the author asks, at the beginning of his third lecture, is 
the secret of this Vyafijana-the pivotal doctrine round which the 
whole subject of art criticism in Sanskrit revolves? Is it an 
element of novelty ? What is suppressed and let out may appear 
novel, may be envisaged with a certain outlook of freshness, There 
is again scope for some sort of intellectual quest in the process of 
Vyafjanü—quest provided it leads to: conquest. But the fact is 
that Vyañjanā makes it possible for art to relive its life in itself 
through a purely artistic process and to find its fulfilment and 
consummation in a definitely artistic ‘purpose. Vyafijana is an 
extraordinary process-it is Lokoltara—it is essentially an 
artistic process, as it involves suppression nof of the everyday 
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type but of the agreeable type—giving us an impression—not the 
ordinary common place impression, which sentences give, but a 
delicate impression described as artistic thrill. This was emphasis- 
ed adequately by the Kasmirian critics under the leadership of 
- Anandavardhana, a great exponent of the Dhvani School. 


In the fourth lecture—the author dilates upon the artistic 
purpose referred to above—which is Rasa. It enables you to feel 
that you have done with the formal distinctions of Gunas, 
Alathkaras, eto. It enables you to effect a synthesis of all 
these formal elements in Vakrokli—in one word it enables you to 
synthesise Law and Liberty. While the exponents of the modern 
impressionistic school are iconoclasts, who committed the mis- 
take of supposing that complete liberty could be achieved by 
throwing away all laws, all conventions, all traditional restric- 
tions—forgetting that laws are ‘the wings of poesy—the wings 
of artistic liberty or artistic beauty, the Indian art critic 
endeavoured to synthesise law and liberty through the aesthetic 
process of suggestion. Gunas, Alamkaras, Ritis are not so many 
inhibitions, but are byways which could be connected and. 
linked up with the high ways of literary criticism. 


Now in regard to the aim of art, Romantic criticism 
emphasises the idéa that Beauty is its own excuse for its being. 
Through Vyafijana, through Aucitya or the synthesis of Adapta- 
tion, the two aims of art are harmonised—the moral aim and the 
purely aesthetic aim. If you follow up the highway of Rasa 
you are led to that stage of completed blissful absorption, when 
all fetters of individuality are dropped and some universal 
element is revealed, This highway of Rasa is neither a subter- 
ranean highway noran empyrean highway—but an essentially 
human highway, could you but connect it with your own: 
instincts. - Pon 


Such in short is the gist of this very illuminating discourse 
and we must be grateful to the management of the Institute for 
giving us in this publication the ripe fruit of the vast erudition - 
of the late Mah&mahopadhyaya. है 
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2 RASARATNAPRADIPIKA OF ALLARAJA Ed. by 
Dr. R. N. Dandekar for the Bharatlya Vidya Granthavali, ` 
No, 8, 945, Rs. 2 As, 2 


The value of the edition does not lie in the contribution it 
makes to our knowledge of Rasa, for it is a very elementary 
treatise on the subject, unblushingly borrowing or paraphrasing 
its main sources viz. the Natyasastra of Bharata aud the Da$a- 
rüpaka of Dhanafijaya. The treatment is lucid and systematic, 
and the illustrations chosen are not only apposite, but are as such 
fine specimens of poetry ; and as Dr. Dandekar remarks “Brevity, 
methodical treatment of the subject, and absence of unnecessary 
diffuseness render this work quite suitable for a beginner ". 
Dr. Dandekar’s very critical. introduction gives us a very close 
analysis of the contents of its six chapters; next, the date and 
identity of Allaraja are discussed, and lastly the critical apparatus 
available for the edition is stated. The notes at the end mention 
borrowings from the main sources and also the numerous paral- 
lelisma with other works, Then follow three appendices giving 
8 list of works and authors mentioned by name in the work, 
illustrative stanzas from the RRP found in Dasarüpaka, Kavya. 
prakäśa and Szhityadarpaps, and an alphabatical index of verses 
cited in the RRP. The work is a model of editing giving evidence 
of the great diligence and conscientious application of scholar- 
ship which regards nothing as beneath its notice. 





3 THE MUDRARAKSASANATAKAKATHA OF MAHA- 


DEVA Ed. by.Dr. V. Raghavan. The Saraswati Mahal 
Series No, l, 946. Rs. 2/8 


This story of the world-famous play in simple Sanskrit prose 
is for the first time published from a single Ms. preserved in the . 
Maharaja Sarfoji’s Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore. The work . 
itself is very insignificant; but the introduction prefacing the 
work, and twice as large as the work itself, is the most valuable 
part of the edition. After giving the personal information about 
the author, Dr. Raghavan brings out points on which “it cannot: 
be said that Mahadeva was careful enough to understand fully 


vef s 
shal 
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the text of Visákhadatta". Then the story is given at length, 
followed by an account of over eleven different versions of the 
story, as given by, among others, Jagaddhara, Anantabhatta, and 
as found in the Puranas, the Brhatkatha, and the’ Buddhist, 
Jain and Greek sources. At the end there are notes, textual 
traditional and historical, followed by an alphabetical index of 
the names in the story 

Like the Malati-Madhavakatha, published by Prof. N.A. Gore 
for the Oriental Book-Agoncy, Poona, this story in simple prose 
will serve the purpose of introducing the complicated plot of the 
play to the beginner who is rather bewildered in the maze of the 
multiplicity of incidents and their intricate interweaving in 
Visakhadatta’s drama; it thus makes a useful addition to a new 
branch of ancillary texts, already opened up by Prof. Gore's 
publication above referred to. Dr. Raghavan’s editing is 
thorough and masterly. i 





4 कामझाद्धिः नाम पएकाङ्करूपकम्‌. Kamasuddhi, a one-act play: 
reprinted from Amrtavani 946, By Dr. V. Raghavan. 


This one-act play is based on an event supposed to have přece- 
ded the story of Kama’s setting for the conquest of God Siva, 
narrated by Kalidasa in the third canto of the Kumarasambhava. 
Dr, Raghavan displays herein the same mythoposic fertility of 
the Hindu mind “ which engendered with tropical luxuriance 
the flowers, the vines and the weeds of fable", Kama meets his 
beloved in an unüsual mood, who no more joys in his triumphs 
over Gods and mortals, and is filled with disgust at the immorality 
in the world for which her husband's influence is chiefly 
responsible. Nor are the words of Madhu, the friend of Kama, of 
any avail. “Rati would renounce this life and practise penance, 


and be no longer a party to the moral deterioration of the world, 


in which unwittingly she had borne a part along with her 
husband—the Love God. She then practises hard penance, and 
lord Siva, pleased with her devotion, reveals himself to her. He 
advises her not to abandon her husband, but help him to 
attain a better nature. He promises her that he would soon so 


devise that: the Love God would be emboldened to attack the Lord 
20 [Annals B. O. R.I. } 
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himself. Then he would be purified in a fire ordeal, so that his 
earthly, gross nature would be burnt up‘and he would emerge a 
divine spirit of Love to attain which will be well worth the 
enceavourof men: so purified Love would be one of the four 
ends of human existence. Rati is pleased, and eagerly longs 
for the day when her husband would appear’ in this new 
incarnation. à 
Thus has Dr. Raghavan woven a pretty fancy and supplied a 
prelude to the story of the Kumarasambhava. The language is 
full of the cchoes of Kalidasa and the dialogue lucid and lively. 





5 ASVAGHOSA by Bimala Churn Law, M.A., B.L, Ph.D, 
D. Litt, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal Monograph 
Series, Vol. I. ] 

This brief Monograph on the life of A$vaghosa attempts “ to 
build up a connected aesount of the life and labours of A$va. 
ghosa ",the great Buddhist poet brought up in the Theravada 
tradition. The Preface gives very briefly what the author 
attempts in the five chapters of the book—viz, a brief survey of 
Aévaghosa's writings, estimate of him as a man, as a poet, and as 
a Téacher, and as one possessed of masterly power of delineation 
of human character and objects of nature. Every statement is 
substantiated by reference to ASvaghosga’s work and other 

. relative documents, and it impresses us with its stupendous 
scho'arship, its grasp of details, its sense of accuracy, and its 
serupulous regard for saying only what is historically authenti- 
cated, no more, no less, 

A mistake on page 36 may be pointed out: the word -Anu- 
Drüsi is rendered as" synonyms", But this is just oversight 
and no more. ` g^ tH हि 

This is altogether a pioneer attempt to reconstruct the life of 
the poet-philosopher from all available material, and without 
the author’s deep study of Buddhist literature and thought, it 
would not have been possible for him to delineate with such 
७९६००६७ the great personality of A$vaghosa, who is, one of the 
mo:t outstanding teachers of Buddhism as it was at the dawn of 
the, Christian Era. 
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6 KASHMIRI LYRICS—By J, L. Kaul 


This is a collection of 40 lyrics which represent the songs of 
some five centuries, They have such a distinctive flavour each 
telling “not merely of familiar matter of today, but of eternal 
verities glimpsed through rugged experiences of life", The 
author claims that “ here is a collection, a golden treasury (if 
you will) of Kashmiri lyrics which may not be found to include 
anything that has nof a poetic feeling, sentiment or mood or 
beauty of word and phrase", The music of the language and 
its rhythmic charm are impossible to reproduce in translation-— 
and if it is a lyric, " the very stuff of its experience, its substance 
or contents may suffer equally with the form"; for a lyrie—as a 
moment's monument, bears the stamp of the poet/s experience— 
its individuality, its unique mood and moment, * which integrate 
music, rhythm and meaning of a poem". It is impossible for 
one, not born to the language, to the music, rhythm and melody 
thereof, to give judgment on these specimens of lovely poetry: 
and yet it is possible to realise from the beautiful English 
rendering of these soùgs of known and unknown singers—these 
antique strains—expressing the common aspirations of mankind, 
and the deeper yearnings of the soul, “ how one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin ". 


- 





7 THE ANCIENT WISDOM OF WALES—By D, Jeffrey 
Williams, May 945. Adyar Library 


The first section of this little book gives a few excerpts from 
Barddas: a collection of Druidie fragments and Triads published 
by the Welsh Mss. Society in I862, The second section deals 
with the symbolism and philosophy implicit in these Triads and 
in the last section the path of spiritual attainment coming down 
from Druidie sources is outlined. The book will not interest the 
lay reader, but-to the spiritualist and mystic the book will have 
a compelling attraction. 

C. R. Devadhar 
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THE HERITAGE OF KARNATAKA (in Relation to India) 
by Prof. R, S. Mugali, M.A., B.T. ( Satyasodhana Publish- 
ing House, Fort, Banglore City. Ordinary, Rs. 4; Library 
Edition, Rs. 5 ) 

There are many educated Indians who are not familiar with 
the literary and cultural wealth of any linguistic province other 
_than their own, There is a great ignorance among them about 
the greatness of ancient Karnataka, its historical importance 
and achievement. Very few people in other parts of India 
know even the name of Karnataka. There is, therefore, a great 
need for a proper presentation of the political and cultural his- 
tory of Karnataka to the public. During the last twenty years, — 
some books on the history, language, literature and culture of 
Karnataka have appeared in English. The book, under review, by 
Prof. Mugali, a Kannada play-wright, poet, novelist, short story- 
writer and essayist, is a notable addition to the series of books 
on the subject. In this handy volume, it has been, shown that 
Karnataka built numerous empires in the past. Very few people 
know that the greatiempires of the Kadambas, the Calukyas, 
the Rástrakütas, the Yadavas, Vijayanagara and Mysore were 
all Kannada powers who showed high capacity for military 
organisation, conquest and consolidation, The boundaries of 
Karnataka then extended far in the north to thee Godavari and in 

the south to the Kaveri. 

The main part of the work is made up of two sections-the 
former, comprising of four chapters, is a rapid survey of the 
Ancient Karnataka, -During the epic period, Karnataka took 
shape as a region and people, spsaking the Kannada language of 
the Dravidian people. Kannada then stood for country, people 
as well as language. The second section, styled the Historical’ 
Karnataka, which forms the major portion of the volume contain- 
ing sixteen chapters, is devoted to 8 wide variety of interesting 
topics-Karnataka religion, social customs, martial and civic life, 
fine arís and literature through which & nation manifests its 
unique features of culture. l 

The distinctive and substantial contribution of Karnataka 
culture to India lies in its military skill, synthesis and harmony 
in religious and social matters, its full-fledged aesthetic life, 
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and in its fine arts like architecture, sculpture, painting, music and 
dancing. Karnataka architecture is remarkable for immortalis- 
ing in stone religion, legend, history, and contemporary life in 
the form of dance, dress and manners. The carvings in temples 
and caves are the expressions instone of the grand conceptions 
of our ancients, Nor are the monolithic images of the Jaina 
Tirthamkaras less worthy of note. Of these, the image of 
Gommateswara, at Sravanabelgola (in Mysore State), standing 
574 ft. high on a hillock, is by far the most stupendous and the 
biggest open air statue in the whole of Asia. Fine chased work 
in silver and gold, very delicate carving in sandal and ivory, 
wood-painting and elay-modelling are some of the distingiush- 
ing features of Karnataka fine arts. The Karnataka style of 
music has “set the fashion” in music to the whole of India. 
Indian religion and philosophy would look poorer if we take 
away from them the three great Acaryas of Kranataka— 
Samkarza, Ramanuja, Madhva, the founders of Advaita, Viésista- 
dvaita, and Dvaita systems of philosophy, and giso the, names 
Vidyaranya and S8yanacárya. Karnataka was the inspirer of 
that school of devotion initiated by Sr! Madhvacadrya and 
followed by Vyasariya, Purandardasa, Caitanya and numerous 
other saints. Haridasas ( the wandering singers) of Karnataka 
earried the most profound truths in simple songs of devotion to 
every home. Karnataka has given to India great thinkers, 
dialecticians, expositors as well as poets of high order in the 
realm of Sanskrit and Prakrit. A chapter is devoted to the 
survey of Karnataka literature which brings to view not only 
Kavyas, works on poetics, prosody, grammar and lexicon, but 
also works on biography, medicine, science, mathematics, 
astrology and other sciences and arts. Karnataka has, to some 
extent, exercised its influence on the language and literature of 
the sister provinces in India- Telgu and Marathi. The last 
chapter deals with the modern Kannada literature which has 
rendered signal service in the cultural unification of the province 
and the cultivation of genuine taste for Kannada literature. 

The author has rightly refuted the view of E, P. Rice, based on 
ignorance and half-knowledge, that Karnataka has “ contributed 
extremely little to the stock of the world's knowledge and inspira- 
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tion" and has shown convincingly by citing copious examples 
that Kannada literature has made a genuine contribution to the 
literature of India'and of the world, and does contain “ that 
which stimulates hope and inspires to great enterprises”, In 
conclusion, the author ferverently hopes that : 

“ Karnataka, which is to-day a medley of administrative 
units cut up into divisions of the most ‘awkward character, is 
sure to make a fuller contribution to India when its political 
and cultural aspirations are fulfilled and when the life of the 
province begins to flow in full fide”, 

The general treatment of the subject reveals the authors 
intimate acquaintance with different aspects of the culture of 
Karnataka. The book is the outcome of long and laborious work 
in this field. * Prof. Mugali has explored all the material 
available--epigraphic, documentary, historical and literary —and 
has quoted authorities profusely in support of his statements. 
The exposition of the subject is distinguished by clarity and 
conviction. Hach chapter, precise, well-arranged, informative 
and instructive, is full of interest. The chapters on martial life, 
religious and social customs, fine arts, and literature cannot but 
fill one with admiration for the ancient glory of Karnataka. 
We may say, without hesitation, that there is no other book in 
English, giving such 8 lucid, synthetic and authentic account of 
a linguistic province within the brief scope of two hundred and 
odd pages. The book is supplied with an exhaustive and 
valuable bibliography and an index. The work, we are sure, will 
contribute towards a fuller knowledge of the national life of 
Karnatak and is worthy of study by all interested in ths subject, 
Prof. Mugali is a pioneer in writing a book of this type, and if 
each linguistic province produces & volume on 8 similar model, 
ignorance and misunderstanding about provincial literature and 
culture will give place to mutual understanding and regard, and 
enrich, on the whole, the cultural history of India. 

Significantly, the work contains a brief Foreword by Mr. M.H. 
Krishna, Director of Archaeology, Mysore, with whose conclud- 
ing remark, we wish to close the review : 

“Through this work, Karnataka will, I am sure, gain a 
popular place among the learned in the immediate future of 
India,” f S. T, Pappu 
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“ HISTORY OF GINGEE AND ITS RULERS” By Rao 
Bahadur C. S, Shriniwasachari, M. A., Professor of History, 
Annamalai University, pp. X+625 Published by the 
University Annamalainagar ; I943. - 

Gingee is an enchanting name in South Indian History. To 
the Marathas it has a still greater fascination. Strategically it 
can be reckoned as one of the first ten forts in Indian History, 
During the five hundred years and more of its annals it has 
successively passed through Hindu, Muslim, Maratha, French 
and English hands and hence the material for its history is to be 
found in more than half a dozen languages. For doing proper 
justice to this material a man must be very versatile in various ' 
Oriental, European and Vernacular languages. The writer of the 
present monograph is well up in some but not all these languages 
with the result that half the material used in this History is 
naturally copied from others’ works and is thus more in the 
nature of editing than writing in the original sense. To speak 
only of the Marathi material it has been very loosely knit in the 
thread of the narrative. All the same the author gives Jong 


quotations from various authorities which form the raw material 
for the monograph and thus places under obligation the future 


students of its detailed history. The construction of the narrative 
is ‘anything but compact, though the book may very well serve 
a8 å guide to the sources. A detailed Index covering 90 pages 
as also the Bibliography together with illustrations and maps 
add to the vividness and utility of the book, - 
T. o6. 
SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF THE NAWWABS OF 
THE CARNATIC Vol. IV ‘Sawanihat-i-Mumtaz’ Translated 
By S, Muhammad Husayn Nainar. University of Madras, 
१944. Price Rs, 4 or S. 7. pp. 307, 

This is a sumptuous volume on a rather trivial subject.» 
The so called Nawwabs of the Carnatic were never Sovereign 
Kings in the correct sense and their history is more of the nature 
of a dynasty than of the land over which they ruled, The present 
Volume covers the time when the administration had passed into 
the hands of the English and thus has no value than the history 


` 
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ofa family. The political questions connected with the transfer. 


of power into the hands of the English fall into the province of 
constitutional or international law and the raising of these 
' issues in this book is out of place, though it sheds a powerful 
light on the ethics of English usurpation of India, The last 
hundred pages are taken up by the detailed Index to the four 
Volumes in this seriés 

T. 8. 8, 


tok 





THE CULTURAL HISTORY OF THE HINDUS by Chandra 
Chakravarty ; Published by Vijaya Krishna Bros. ~8l, 
Vivekananda Road, Calcutta; Pages 376; Size ies x 57, 
Price Rs. 8. 


' Like all previous books of Mr, Chandra Chakravarty the 


present volume contains much valuable information gathered 
from innumerable sources by continuous study and reflection. 
Mr. Chakravarty correctly observes :- “ culture is the inflorescence 
of various complex factors of race, race fusions, environment, 
land, climaté, and the stimulating effect of actions and reactions, 
of foreign contacts.” In accordance with this definition ‘of 
culture the present book deals with such topics pertainig 
to Hindu Culture as Arts, Philosophy, Morals. Law, Medigine, 
Astronomy, Religious Festivals, Epics and the Purtnas, Dratias, 


Liconomic life in Ancient India, Indo-Jranian contacts, Indo-C hinese . 


relation, Sex life in Ancient India, Cultivated Plants, and allied 
subjects. The author possesses & marvellous capacity for con- 
densing the results of his-extensive reading for the benefit of 
his readers. His books are not only highly informative to the 
lay reader but very suggestive to the research scholar as they 
are sure to widen his vision with respect to the fields of his 
study. "Every one interested in our ancient Indian heritage and 
culture should possess a sét of Mr. Chakravarty’s books which 
are 8 voritable encyclopaedia of Indian Cultural history. We wish 
Mr. Chakravarty many years of energetic intellectual life to carry 
on his unremitting toil in the field of Indian cultural historio- 
graphy f 

~ P, K. Gode 
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PARMAR INSCRIPTIONS (in Dhar State) 875-30 A, D. 
by C. B, Lele, Department of History and Museum; 
Dhar State Historical Records Series; Pages xvii + i00; 
Size 7-77” x 4$" 


It is a matter for pride that the present rulers of the Dhar 
State are fully conscious of the deep debt they owe to their early 
ancestors like Mufija and Bhoja of immortal: fame. It is, how- 

l ever, &n irony of circumstances that the image of the inspiring 
Sarasvati ( goddess of learning) A. D. 035-—worshipped by - 
Bhoja in the Sarada Sadana should migrate to the British 
Museum, London and settle there, It is high time for the present 
rulers of Dhar to get this image bask to Dhar and. worship this 
Sarasvati at Dhar, with its great literary traditions. King Bhoja 
in his motto verse found in many of his inscriptions considered 
Kingship ( vasudhadhipatyam) as a “ fleeting cloud”. This state- 
ment is true for all time and for all nations. Verily Bhoja has 
become immortal not because of his conquests and achievements 
but because of his learning and patronage to learning. Let our 
princes, potentates and ministers remember this simple truth, 
Literature is the very soul of anation and we believe in the 
immortality of the soul, All civilizations of the world have 
immortalized themselves to the extent to which they have 
produced literature bearing on all aspects of life and culture. 


The small volume of inscriptions of the Parmar rulers of Dhar 
, (A. D. 875-i3I0) with a Critical Introduction by Mr. C. B. Lele 
augurs well for the Dhar State Historical Records Series founded 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Dhar in ]943 on the auspicious 
day of the 2000th year of the Great King Vikramaditya of Ujjain. 
The editor has added introductory notes in English to all inscrip- 
tions in the volume, either in Sanskrit or Prakrit. The last 
chapter contains pieces of numerous incomplete inscriptions and 
_other pedestal inscriptions on the’ Hindu and Jain images at 
Dhar, Mandu and other places in the Dhar State. An exhaustive 
table of contents together with a good index would have increas- 
ed the utility of the volume, Even as it stands the volume 
would be useful as a reference book to individual scholars, 
. P, K. Gode 
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CATALOGUE OF THE ANUP SANSKRIT LIBRARY 
prepared by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and K.M K. Sarma, 
M. O. EL, Fasciculus II ( pages 0I-200 ); Published by 
the Govt, of Bikaner, Bikaner, 946, 


We welcome this second fasciculus of the Catalogue of the Anup 
Sanskrit Library, which contains many old and rare Mss. which 
have not yet been exploited by research workers in this country. 
Fasciculus I of this Catalogue was published in I944. We hope 
that subsequent Fascicules will be published now ina more 
expeditious manner than hitherto. At present the Mss. in the 
Anup Library are not lent out to scholars or institutions outside 
Bikaner. We trust that the Govt. of Bikaner will lift up this 
ban against the use of their valuable Mss. by competent research 
bodies and individual scholars in this country. The Catalogues 
excite tbe curiosity of scholars but to lead this curiosity into 
critical channels the Mss. described in the Catalogues must be 
made available to these scholars under proper safe-guards. 
Scholars or institutions.in this country are not rich enough to 
get the required Mss.in the above Library copied at their own 
expense, especially when these Mss. are required for casual 
historical research and not for editing purposes. 


The Catalogue under review records information in different 
columns about each Ms. under the headings-General No., Serial 
No. Work, Author, No. of folia, Date, Owner, Remarks. In spite 
of these details the need of extracts of the beginning and end of 
each Ms. for the use of research workers still remains unfulfilled. 

` We trust that the Bikaner Darbar will in the near future give us 

a complete Descriptive Catalogue of the Mss. recorded in the 
present Catalogue. The present fascicule begins with Ms. No. 354 
and ends with No. 2705. Many of the Mss, recorded in this 
‘Catalogue are dated and hence very important for chronological 
studies. The example of the Bikaner Darbar in starting its 
different series of publications such as the Ginga Oriental Series, 
the Sadul Oriental Series ( Rajasthani and Hindi ) eto. is worthy of 
being followed by other states in Rajputana, owning valuable 
collections of Mss. and other historical records. 


P. K, Gode 
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VIRABHANUDAYA-KAVYAM of Madhava, odited ( with 
Text and Translation into English) by Mr. K. K. Lele 
and Pt. Anant Shastri Upadhyaya with a Critical 
Analysis by Dr. Hirananda Shastri ( Published under the 
authority of the Rewa Darbar) with a Foreword: by Diwan 
Bahadur Janaki Prasad, Rewa, Pages (iv + 28 + 42 + 
50 + viii); Size:— 6I" x 9] * 


It is curious that a historical publication of the present type 
should not record the year in which it was published. The 
Preface to this book by Dr. Hiranand Shastri, dated 9th July 
7938, leads one to infer that this book was pulished in 2938, 
Of the four scholars connected with this hook three viz, Mr, Lele, 
Dr. Shastri and Diwan Behadur Janaki Prasad have un- `’ 
fortunately passed away! As the book has been sent to the 
B. O. R. Institute by the recently founded Baghelkhanda 
Historical Records Commission for review, I have great pleasure 
in reviewing it owing to its unique character and historical 
importance. 

In 935 I published two papers ' on Virabhanu, the hero of the 
present poem, These papers established my contact with the late 
Diwan Bahadur Janaki Prasad, then Adviser to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Rewa, to whom must go the credit of bringing to the 
notice of scholars the unique Manuscript of the “ Virabhanudaya- 
Kavyam”, on which the present edition is based, This Ms. was 
sent by Janaki Prasad to Dr. Hirananda Shastri, who published 
in 0925 a Memoir on it called “ The Baghela Dynasty of Rewa”. 
This was followed by some criticisms on this Memoir by Prof. 
S. H. Hodivala. Dr. Shastri subsequently modified some of his 
views expressed in the Memoir and published in 930 his article 
on “ Further Notes on the Baghela Dynasty of Rewa” in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

The unique Ms. of the poem is not altogether free from serious 
mistakes. The editors have, therefore, followed the cautious 
method of correcting only obvious errors without taking any 
undue liberties with the text. The Critical Analysis of the poem by 
Dr. Shastri in 28 pages is practically a critical introduction to 








| See Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol II, pp. 9%7-99 and 254-258, 
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this edition and is very helpful in understanding the valuable 
historical information found in the poem. This information 
' tallies with that supplied by Mussalman writers and hence trust- 
worthy~observes Dr. Shastri. The poem possesses considerable 
literary merit, as it evinces high descriptive power, characteristic 
of some of the historical Kavyas, that have come down to us. 


The Ms. of the poem was written on Kashmiri paper at Benares 
( Kasi ) in A. D. 7697 by one Talasidasa, son of a Kayastha called 
Krsnadása. There are fwo seals of Virabhadra on the first and 
last folio of the Ms. one of which mentions Akbar, and the other, 
Sultan Salim. Virabhadra wag the grand-son of Virabhanu the 
hero of the poem. The Ms. appears to have been an heir-loom 
of the Rewa state and Vtrabhadra must have had a special liking 
for it as it gives an account cf his own birth. The first seal is 
dated 965, obviously of the Hijri era, which is the 3rd year 
of Akbar’s reign, as Axbar ascended the throne in Hijri 963 
(A, D. 556), The second seal is not dated but is connected with 
Jehangir ( Sultan Salim). According to Dr. Shastri, Virabhadra, 
was born about A. D. 535 i. e. in the life-time of Virabhanu. The 
poem tells us that Humayun regarded Virabhanu as his brother 
and sent to him some preserts on the occasion of the birth of 
Virabhadra., According to Dr. Shastri the poem was composed by 
Madhava, son of Abhayacandra, a Kayastha of noble descent, in 
A, D. 76665 to celebrate the birth of his patron’s grandson Vira- 
bhadra, The poem is important as it gives the genealogy of the 
Baghela dynasty for several generations. I note with pleasure 
the reference to the celebrated musician Zünasena in this poem 
(X, 23, 26, 28). Dr. Shastri hes done full justice to the historical 
contents of the poem in his masterly critical Analysis. 


All students of the history of the Rewa State owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Diwan Bahadur Janaki Prasad, Dr. Shastri, 
Mr, Lele and Pt. Anan; Shastri for their co-operation in the study 
and publication of the work urder review. Their thanks are also 
due to the Rewa Darbar for publishing this work under state 
authority and thus maintaining the great literary traditions of 
the Rewa rulers, who were not only patrons of learning but were 
themselves men of high literary attainments. 
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My contact with Diwan Bahadur Janaki Prasad though 
accidental lasted upto his sad demise about six years ago. Subse- 
quently I published a paper on a contemporary Ms. of Bhanuji 
Diksita’s Commentary on the Amarakoga dated A, D, i649 in the 
Journal of the Bombay University ( September, 942, pp. 90-99). In 
this paper I attempted an identification of Kirtisimmha Baghela, 
the patron of Bhanuji. This paper roused the interest of Prof. 
A. H. Nizami of the Rewa College who took up the clues 
furnished in my paper and sent me a paper on Kirtisirhha and 
the line of Baghelas to which he belonged. I got this paper 
published in the Bharatiya Vidya, Bombay. During my contact 
with Prof, Nizami I noticed in him a great desire to found a 
historical research Institute at Rewa. His efforts in this direo- 
tion have now borne fruit in the foundation of Baghelkhanda 
Historical Records Commission, with Prof. Nizami himself as its 
first secrotary. I feel confident that the Rewa Darbar will develop 
this new institution into a first-class research centre and thus 
establish its scholarly contacts with other research centres in 
India by the preservation and publication of their valuable 
records, which possess great value not only for the history of the 
Rewa State but for Indian history in general, Without an 
intensive study of the provincial sources of history we cannot 


reconstruct the history of India on scientific lines. 
f P. K. Gode 


VEDIC BIBLIOGRAPHY by Dr. R. N, Dandekar, published 
as Extra Series, No. VII of the New Indian Anfiquary, 
946, Demi 8 vo, pp. XX + 398. Karnatak Publishing house, 
Bombay, Price Rs. ॥5/- 


M. Louis Renou of the Paris University Published his 
"Bibliographie Vedique” in 93l. Tt contained some 6500 entries 
under 20 sections, and recorded all works bearing on Vedic 
Literature upto the year 2930. Renou's work required to 
be continued and Dr. Dandeker came forward with his“ Vedic 
Bibliography " which is just issued. The work covers & period of 
75 years and brings the Bibliozraphy upto L945, It contains some 
3500 entries under i68 sections, and includes a i complete 
Bibliography of Indus civilisstion, a bibliography appearing for 
the first time. Every scholaz of Indology must remain very 
grateful to Dr, Dandekar for his useful and notable contribution 
to Vedic studies. 

A layman is likely to think that Dr. Dandekar’s work is only 
a continuation of the work of M. Renou, All bibliographies require 
to bə continued periodically, but they cannot be prepared with 
out enormous amount of industry and patience and I ask him 
just to study a few pages of the present work fo appreciate the 
labours of Dr. Dandekar, Dr. Dandekar does not blindly follow 
the grouping of works adoptec by M. Renou. He has several 
innovations to his credit, and to me his method appears to be 
more rational than that of his predecessor. Dr. Dandekar notes & 
few entries which escaped the attention of Renou. 

I heard it said in certain quarters that the work would have 
been more useful if its scope Lad been enlarged a bit and topics 
arranged matter-wise; but they forget that a bibliography is not 
Subject-Index. We may point out that there exists for that 
purpose the monumental work “ Vedie Index of names and 
subjects " by Macdonell and Keith, 2 Vols. 9I2. A re-issue if not 
8 revised edition of this work is urgently needed by the young 
generation of scholars to whom the work has not been accessible 
for years. 

We request Dr. Dandekar to continue this noble work and 
issue periodically further additions to his Vedic Bibliography 
and suggest that he should similarly undertake revision of the 
Vedic Index. 

P. L. V, 
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THE VAISNAVOPAN ISAD Translated into English by Shri 


T, R. Shrinivasa Ayyangar, B.A., L.T.—Adyar Library 
Series.No, 52, Adyar, L945. Dm. 8° pp. 498. Cloth Rs, 0 


This is the third in the series of English Translations of \08 
Upanisads planned by the Adyar Library. There are fourteen Upa- 
nisads in it. The first अव्यकोप ० explains the potency of न्सिहाल॒छुप्‌- 
ara for easy liberation, expatiates on the greatness of ध्यानयोंग, The 
कलिसंतारणोप० gives the potency of muttering the Lord's name, 
—the मन्त्र हरे रास EX राम राम राम हरे हरे । EY कृष्ण EX कषण कृष्ण कृष्ण:हरे हरे || 
The कृष्णोप ० details the esoteric significance of the various inci- 
dents in the Krsna incarnation of the Lord. The author freely of 
draws on the Bhagavata Purana; follows the Caturvyüha doctrine. 
Queerly it says that the associates of कृष्ण were reborn as the 
associates of रास in the next incarnation. The गरुडोप० emphasises 
the Garuda Vidya as an antidote against all kinds of poisons 
(literal and metaphorical). It gives claptrap formula against 
serpent bites. In the Gopala TapinI—( Pūrva and Uttara ), all the 
sublime Vedantic philosophy is prostituted for baser purposes. A 
full sway is given to Tantric monstrosities, The description of 
the aga as non-enjoyer of anything is utilised to explain कृष्ण 5 

‘celibacy. The Rgvedic मन्त्र-द्वाउपर्णा.., | is quoted and the word 
सुपर्णा explained as a-tree with beautiful leaves. Worship of 
Vaisnava images is recommended. The सांख्य and Vedanta cosmo- 
logy is indiscriminately mixed. The Tarasarop. opens with a 
dialogue between याजवल्क्य and his disciple at the court of king 
जनक, The agwat Jyotirlihga at Benares is eulogised. Follow- 
ing Tantric form—the नाव, बिन्दु, शक्ति, कीलक ete. of various Vaisnava 
मन्त्र are explained. श्रीराम is eulogised asthe highest परमाव्मन , 

fang विभतिमहानारायणीयोप० expatiates upon. the सगुण and निर्गुण 
(aspectful and aspectless ) Hata and prescribes the महानारायणयन्त्न for 
Jfiberation. Following the माण्डूक्य्रोप it further subdivides the four 
kinds of souls — वैश्वानर, तैजम, प्राज्ञ and तूर्य. Following the ga— 
लीलावत तु केवल्यस्‌ ¬ it resolves the contradiction between सशुण and 
fdo aaa. True to late Vaisnava schools, it describes the 
importance of युरुप्रसाद (preceptor’s favour) for liberation. The 

Bhagavata practices of the भगवन्नामस्मरण, जप and aida are 
prescribed. It contains a picturesque description of the passage 
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o: the liberated soul through various लोक8 to the Adi Narayana. 
Tantrte influence is unmistakable in giving the unmeaning 
single syllables. भक्तियोग is recommended for feeble devotees 
azainst the wate and निरालम्बयोग,. The दत्तात्रेयोप ० gives the mystic 
formula of दृत्तात्रेय for liberation. The नारायणोप ० emphasises the मन्त्र 
85 नमो नारायणाय for liberation. The नृसिंहतापिनी (पूर्व and उत्तर) gives 
tae सामाविद्या i, e. a formula of ag called चासेहमन्वराज for liberation. 
Esoterically it connects the four kinds of souls to the four parts 
of प्रणव, In th second part is given a good account of मायावाद 
f-ee from Tantric excesses. रामतापिनी (Yå and उत्तर) explains how 
tae ‘attribution of specific form to the formless sqm is for the 
Lenefit of the practitioner. It gives राममन्त्र 800 यन्त्र ond tries to 
mystify if, The second part refers. to various Bhakti sects— 
880788, Ganapatyas, Saivas, Saktas, Vaisnavas, It asserts that 
ell heinous sins are removed by the mere practice of the राममन्त्र, 

The Ramarahasyop.—expounds the various राममन्ब8, the पूजायन्त्र8 
end their great potency. It refers to the Bhagavadgita, Visnu 
sahasranama, Ramastottar! and basyl rosary, 

The Vasudevop.—The sanctity and esoteric significance of the 
Urdhva Pundra of Gopicandana is explained. The Hayagrivopa: 
nisad gives the हयग्रीवमन्त्र5 and their potency. 

From the above description it is clear that the above Upanisads 
ere the products of very late age, Most of them are based on the 
Puranas, Agamas and Samhitas. They have no real philosophic 
interest; but are written under sectarian influence. The tantric 
excesses in most of them are irritating. The unmeaning single 
words and formule for liberation strike as a great mockery of 
'ohilosophy— Even the Samkhya and Vedantic cosmology ‘and 
aosmogony is admixed with the ‘Pauranic. But they have got 
zreat cultural and social significance. 

The translator has greatly succeeded in giving a faithful 
zendering of the original. The elucidatory matter in brackets is 
of great help to the novice, The uniform reference in obscure 
passages to the comm. of Sri Upanisad-Brahma-Yogin has given 
ihe work 8 unity and harmony. 

The printing and get up of the book are faultless and pleas- 
ing. We heartly recommend the book to all students of Indian 
philosophy and religion. P R. N. Gaidhani 
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THE NYAYAKUSUMANJALI OF UDAYANACARYA, 
Vol. I, Books I and II, Tr. into English by Swami 
Ravi Tirtha, Adyar Library Series No. 53, Adyar 2946, 
Dm. 8° pp. 7, Rs. 4/- 


Nydyakusumanjali, a masterpiece in Indian Dialectics, gives 
the best vindisation of Indian Theism against the atheistic schools 
, of the day. That fhe fragrance of its blossoms should also gratify 
English readers was a long-felt: need. Unfortunately the book 
under review best illustrates how a literal translation betomes 
unintelligible and even boring to the general reader. The piquant 
implications of the original Sanskrit expressions are lost when 
taken out of that background. Even Sanskrit scholars require 
the aid of exhaustive commentaries to grasp the full trend.of the 
original discussion. It goes without saying that the English 
garb will be unappealing unless laced with exhaustive explana- 
tory notes. The translator seems to be conscious of it as he has 
appended a few sorapy notes at the end. Inspite of the author's 
sincere efforts to do full justice to the text and its spirit, both the 
translation and notes leave much to be desired. The .few notes 
at the end could well have been printed below the translation at 
tUeir proper places 


The translator has promised 8 scholarly Introduction to the 
second volume. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja in his ‘ Foreword ’ assures to 
append to the second volume a complete Glossary and explanation 
of technical words. We welcome his announcement of a new criti- 
cal edition of the text with the complete commentary of Varada- 
raja, “This translation can at best be only an aid to the under- 
standing of the original for those who cannot follow the Sanskrit 
text without such an aid.” - 

E R. N. Gaidhani 
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THE YADAVABHYUDAYA OF SRI VEDANTACARYA 
WITH THE COMM. OF APPAYYA DIKSITA, Cantos, 
3-8, Edited by T. T. Shrinivas Gopalachar. Published 
by University of Mysore Oriental Library Publications 
Sanskrit Series. 86. Mysore 844. pp. xxxii + 428. 
Rs. 3-4-0 


Though tradition acclaims only five classics in Sanskrit, there 
are many more, some of which are of great beauty and merit. 
The Yadavabhyudaya of Sri Vedantacdrya alias Venkata- 
natha, one of the greatest teachers of Visistadvaita in Southern 
India (i270-369) would claim a high place in the Sanskrit 
Poetry. Vedant Desika is a polymoth and versatile’ writer, 
having to his credit more than 20 works in Sanskrit and Tamil, 
of which the following deserve mention. 


(4) Phe Harhsa-Sarmdesa— a message by Sri Rama to Sita 
in the Asoka Vana; after the fashion of the Meghadüta, 

(2) Silp&rthasára on architecture, (3 ) Rasabhiimamrtam on 
Medicine, (4) Vrksabhüm&mrtam on horticulture. 

The work under review deals with the life story of Lord Sr. 
Krsna as given in the Harivarnga, The work has been divided 
into 24 cantos; the first 22 cantos with the commentary have 
been already published in two volumes by the Vani Vilasa Press, 
Shrirangam. 

The thirteenth canto opens with Krgna's meeting with 
Rukmin! in the temple of Sact at the time of her marriage with 
Sisup&la; and the eighteenth closes with the description of कृष्ण” 8 
return to Dvarak& with the Parijataka tree from the celestial 
gardens, ' 

The funny description in the 3th canto (vv. 44-7l) of the 
haste of ladies to see Lord Krsna with his bride returning to 
Dvaraka strongly reminds one of the parallel description in the 
Kadàmbari when the prince Candrapida enters the capital from 
his school. The description of marriage-rites in this canto is after l 
Kalidāsean fashion. The eighteenth canto contains a beautiful 
description of Krsna’s return journey by air from Indra’s Gardens 
in heaven. The work is full of figures of speech, many worth 
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the perusal. The play of sentiments in the i3th canto is worth 
the notice, 


Fortunately the work has got a versatile and appreciative 
commentator in Appayya Diksita, the great champion of 
Advaitism. It is a queer freak of Destiny that a staunch Saiva 
should comment on the Lifa story of Lord Visnu by an inveterate 
Vaisnava. Diksita himself informs us that he composed the 
commentary at the request of his patron king Shri Chinna 
Timmaràja. . 

The commentary is a masterly achievement of Diksita, He has 
brought all his learning to bear upon this composition, quoting 
aptly and profusely from works on Grammar, Poetics, Drama, 
Prosody, the Sruti, the Upanisads, the epics, the Puranas, the 
Smrtis, the classics and others, His versatility with Sanskrit 
Literature is seen at its best here, and rightly enough; as he has 
not less than 54 works to his oredit. 


The Sanskrit Introduction deals with the author and the 
current story of this composition. It gives a classified Jist of 
his works. Next it deals with the commentator — his parentage 
and date and lists his writings. Rightly it takes Diksita to task 
for certain wrong interpretations, a few instances of which are 
given in the Introduction. The appendices index alphabetically 
ths verses and the quotations in the commentary. 

This edition gives for the first time a critical text with the 
comm, It is unfortunate that enough care has not been bestowed 
in getting the work correctly printed. This is all the more 
displeasing in a eritical edition. The Introduction is rather 
sketchy, merely touching certain points. 

All the same, the editor and the authorities of the University 
of Mysore deserve heartfelt gratitude of the Sanskrit world for 
undertaking to publish a classic of great beauty. We look with 
eagerness to the publication of the rest of the cantos. f 

R. N. Gaidhani 
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4 THE TANTRASAMUCOAYA OF NARAYANA WITH THE 
COMM, VIMARSINI OF SAMKARA & VIVARANA 
OF NARAYANASISYA, Part I. Patalas I-IV. Edited by 


V. A, Ramaswami Shàstzj, M.A., Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series No. i5l, Trivandrum, 945, pp. 308+ i40. Rs. 3. 


Religion has pervaded all humen activities and achievements in 
India. Even art and architectare developed under the benevolent 
shelter of religion. Tre Puranic orientation made India essenti- 
ally a land of temples and holy places. Under their inspiration a 
separate technique of temple architecture and religious obser- 
vances steadily developed in India from centuries long before 
Christ. Writers of Tantras, Aga nas and Samhitàs developed it 
into a full fledged science 


The five-fold topics of a Tantra are enumerated in the couplet 
सग% प्रातसगश्व देवताराधनं तथा! षद्कमसाधन चच ध्यानयांगश्वतुविधः N Asan 
introduction to the third topic of देवताराधन the Tantras lay down 
elaborate details regarding construction of temples to be conse 
crated to different deities. Thsse are the manuals of Indian 
Architecture. Indian residents cf dingy-looking houses will be | 
wonderstrack to read plans for twelve-storied buildings laid down 
in these manuals i 


The present work, as its title suggests, is a compilation of the 
topics elaborately dealt with in many ancient works on Tantra. 
The first four Patalas, contained in this part, deal with temple 
architecture and the religious ri-ual of their consecration, 

` Such highly technical treatises are generally unintelligible 
without the help of any lucid commentary. Luckily we have got 
two valuable commentaries, one by the autkor’s son Sarhkara and 
the other by his anonymous disciple. Unfortunately the two com- 
mentators,. -who are expected zo have known personally the 
author's own interpretations, are not unanimous about the text 
and its interpretation 


The text with the comm. Vimaréin! was already published in 
the present series Nos. 67 and 7 The Comm. Vivarana published 
oritically for the first. time, gives better readings and inter- 
pretations. Unfortunately it is not complete for the second 
patala. | 
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The Preface places the author's birth-date in the year 428 
A. D. The English Introduction gives a detailed analysis of the 
work. The Sanskrit Introduction, in addition, analyses its - 
relation to the Silparatna and’ gives a comparative study of the 
two commentaries, The five appendices give an alphabetical 
index of the verses of the text, an index of quotations in the 
commentaries, variant readings of the Vivarans, an alphabetical 
index of the Mantras cited in the text and comm. and variant 
readings in the text. 


The Tantras open vast opportunities for Sanskrit scholars 
interested in Indian art and: architecture. Wo hope that some 
scholar will undertake their thorough study for the purpose. 


The authorities of. Travancore University deserve warmest 
congratulations for the publication of such rare manuscripts in 
their Library. We eagerly await the publication of the second 
part. This edition is heartily recommended to all serious 
students of Indian Religions and Architecture, 


R. N, Gaidhani 





संदेशरासक by कबि अन्डुळरहमान-- 5, by श्रीज्नविजयश्चानि aud श्रीहरि- 
aga भायाणी, M.Á. ; Published by भारतीय विद्याभवन, Bom! ay 7 
(Introduction pp. 406 and Text and शब्दकोष pp. 23) 
Price. Rs, 7-8-0 


संदेशरासक isa very important Prakrit work of Abdul Rahaman 
who appropriates the honour of being the first Muslim poet to 
assimilate Hindu culture. It was composed in the latter balf of 
the l2th century or in the first half of the l3th century of the 
Vikrama era as shown by श्रीजिनाबिनवजी af. 4 detailed analysis 
of all the aspects of the grammar of the संदेशरासक is given by 
Prof. Bhay ani 


रासक is a type of poetic composition, The element of जुद्भगर is 
prominent. It uses various metres like अडिला5, AETS, रडा, WIETS, 
ggs, Taas, and some fifteen other metres. The main body 
of संदेसरासक is built up with 2l-moraio रासा metre. 
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The subject-matter of संदेशरासक is distributed in three प्रक्रमह, 
Each प्रक्रम indicates a turn in the development of the theme. The 
first WHA is introductory, The second प्रक्रमे covers the theme 
proper. The last प्रक्रम describes the six seasons from the viewpoint 
of a विरहिणी, - 

The text is critically edited with the help of three manuscripts 
secured from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
the Jfianabhandar of Acharya Shri Jinaharisigarji at Lohavat in 
Marwar and the last from a Bhandar at Patan 

A बिरहिणी from विजयनगर ( IRAR in Jesulmere State) is suffer- 
ing long separation. She sends a message to her husband who 
has gone to Ware (Cambay) to earn riches, He does not 
leave Cambay for years because he has not fulfilled his ambi- 
tion, The message-carrier too is going on his way to Cambay 
with a written message to some similar enterpriser from 
Multan who has gone to Cambay. . 

The whole work consists of 223 stanzas. In the introductory 
part the poet Abdul Rahamen pays homage to the great poet- 
scholars of yore who wrote good poetry in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages. He asks his readers how they would appreciate his 
inferior-verse. But, he says, there is no harm. 

अहवा ण Hey दोसो जइ उइयं ससहरेण णिसिसमए | 

ता किं ण हु जोइप्जइ भुअणे रयणीसु जोइक्खं ॥ < ॥ 

जइ परहुएहिं ved सरसं सुमणोहरं च तरुसिहरे | 

ता के भवणारूढा मा काया करकरायतु ॥ ९ ul 

az अस्थि णई गंगा तियलोए णिञ्चपयाडियपहावा | 
WWE सायरसमुहा ता सेससरी म वच्चंतु ॥ १३॥ 

“Though the moon, shines at night, are the lamps not lit in 
the houses on that account? Because the cuckoos sing on the 
tree-top with charm and appeal, should the crows on the house- 
roofs give up their cawings? .....If the Ganges making her 
stately appearance in.the three worlds proceeds towards the sea, 
would that be any reason why other rivers also should not do 
the same?” ( Prof. Bhayani ) 

After asking such a long series of questions the poet 
emphatically says that whatever one's poetic powers may be, one 
must declare them unabashed. ( of. आ जस्स merat सा तेण ASAT 
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uftrazar). In the end of the first प्रक्रस ke requests his readers to 
listen to this charmer of the love-minded (कामियम्रणहरु ), to this 
veritable cupid for the separated ( विरहणिमइरख्ूउ ), to this vevivifier 
of love's sentiment (रसियह रससंजीबयरो). It is uttered so affec- 
tionately, it is full of love's aroma, it is a stream of nectar 
(अइणेहिय भासिउ, रइमइवासिउ, सवणसकुलियह, अमियसरो ). 


The second प्रक्रम begins with the description of the sad 
lot of the बिरहिणी, Her fair body was darkened by the fire of 
separation, 

तहासिय अंसु उद्धासिउ अंगु विछुछिय अलय 
gq उब्बिबिरवयण खलियाविवरीय गय | 
कुंकुम कणय सारिच्छ काते कसिणावरिय 


A आप 


gaa मुंध तुय विराहि णिसायर णिसियारिय ॥ 


“Faded is my lustre, sunken my body; the locks daggle 
about in disarray; pallor has pervaded the face; the gait has 
become languid, ungainly; and a dinginess has enveloped my 
loveliness, Thus, O demon, I have been turned into a demoness 
owing to your separation ”. ( Prof. Bhayani ). 


gung जिम मह हियउ पिय उक्किंख Pg । 
विरहहयासि «ufa करि serene Rig ॥ 

“ My heartilike a goldsmith longs for the dear one. It burns 
my body in the fire of separation and then sprinkles it with the 
water of hope ”, 

The description of the seasons in the last प्रक्रम ॥8 appealing. 

In the summer the sandal paste is besmeared on her bosom 
for coolness; but the paste heats her breasts! The lotus-petals 
are spread on her bed for comfort; but they double her agony. 
The moon does not give her pleasure. The necklace throws salt 
as it were in the wounds made by Cupid’s shafts. 

The rainy season is unbearable on account of the fresh 
clouds, the rain-bow and इन्द्रगोप. 


The autumn too is nut less fierce, The lake-water is adorned 
with lotuses. Rivers are full of ripples. Lakes regain their 
beauty. But the विरहिणी cannot bear the sight of these things. 
At the arrival of the swans she feels herself unable to carry on 
existence ! 
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The winter ( हेमन्त ) has its charms, अशरु is burnt for fumiga- 
tion. Saffron is applied to the body. Close embrace is now 
enjoyable. But the विरहिंगी is waiting tarough a long sleepless 
night. Bereft of her lover’s touch, her limbs have withered owing 
to the wintry frost. 

In the cool season ( शिशिर ), the trees stand without leaves, 
flowers and fruits. The hurricanes blow fiercely in the sky. 
Love sports are confined to the interior of the houses. But the 
heart of the विरहिणी is filled with the load of misery. 

In the spring the whole nature is endowed with splendour 
and glory. The blossoms of the mango trees, the songs of the 
cuckoos, the merry movements of .the flying birds enrich the 
vernal beauty. People are engaged in mad revelry, but the 
cupid is sending volleys of arrows at the heart of the विराहिणी | 

The detailed summary of all the Tans is given by Prof. 
Bhayani. It is 88 good as & frae rendering of the original. 

Abdual Rahaman was a Muslim. He was inspired by the 
Ancient Hindu Culture. He composed this work in the literary 
language of the Hindus. If the present Hindus and Muslims 
sincerely devote themselves to the studies of Hindu literature 
and Islam literature, the mutual misunderstandings will be at 
once dispelled. The present barriers coming in the way of Hindu- 
Muslim unity will be shattered to pieces. Abdual Rahaman has 
established a noble precedent. It was unfortunately lying in 
oblivion for years together. But. श्रीज्िनविज्यजी मुनि and Prof. 
Bhayani have greatly obliged us for having made the संदेशरासक 
accessible to all the scholars, 

W. T. Sakurikar 





चन्द्रलेखा A wee by रुद्रदास, Ed, by Dr. A. N, Upadhye with 
Sanskrit Chaya, a Critical Introduction, Notes, Appendix, 
Glossary, etc. Published by भारतीप विद्यासवन, Bombay, 945, 

Price Rs. 6/- 
चन्द्रलेखा by रुद्रदास is a drama 7 प्रात. It is technically called 
a Wee, a variety of नाटक based on नृत्य, It is a four-act play 
written in sta. It has no विष्कस्मक and प्रवेशक, अंक ( Acts ) are 
called जवनिका. 
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(cf, “are प्राकृताशेषपाज्य स्यादप्रवेशकमस्‌ । न च विष्कभकोऽत्र 
प्रचुरश्चाद्धंतो रसः ॥ अङ्का जवनिकाख्याः स्युः स्याद्न्यन्नाठिकासमम्‌। यथा 
कर्पूरमंजरी । ? साहित्यदर्पण of विश्वनाथ ). 

The best wee known at preseht to us is the कर्पूरमंजरी of 
राजशेखर edited by S. Konow and C. Lanman. In editing चन्द्रलेखा, 
the learned Dr. Upadhye has given us another specimen of agr. 
The introduction contains a detailed analytical summary of the 
story of the play along with the information about the language, 
the metres and the author wzara, The particular part of the 
introduction dealing with the st#a Drama will be very useful to 
those working in this field. He has correctly ascertained the 
position of सद्दुक in the evolution of Drama. He has been able to 
list half a dozen @zes: (!) कर्पूरमेजरी of राजशेखर; (2) रंभामंजरी of 
auia ; (3) विलासवती ०'माकेडेय ; (4) शुंगारमंजरी of विश्वेश्वर; (5) आनंद्‌- 
सुंदरी of घमझ्याम and (6) चंद्रलेखा ० रुद्रदास. The important details 
about all of them have been given for a comparative study of 
the ages. 


The text has been edited with Sanskrit छाया and ogteaat. In 
the Appendix, the editor has traced the relevant extracts on Wye 
from the different books on rhetorics, 


चन्द्रलेखा İs a love-story of मानवेद and चन्द्रलेखा. चन्द्रवमन was the 
King of the Angas. His wife was the मातृष्वसा (aunt) of the 
Queen of मानवेद. चन्द्रवर्मन्‌ had a daughter 'चन्द्रलेखा by name. It 
was prophesied that she would make her husband a universal 
monarch. A jewel चिन्तामाणि was presented to मानवेद by the King 
सिंधुनाथ. It had a miraculous power to fulfil any desire. It was 
presided over by चिन्ताप्तणिदेवता, विदूषक the friend of मानवेद्‌ 
requested the चिन्तामणिदेबता to bring before them the most beautiful 
girl on earth. At once चन्द्रलेखा was brought before the King. 
Both of them at once fell in love with each other. None in the 
palace of arate knew चन्द्रलेखा 8 identity. The Queen at first 
‘treated her with respect: But when she came to know of the love- 
affairs of arate and चन्द्रलेखा, she kept the poor चन्द्रढखा under 
strict guard. The parents and relatives of चद्रलेखा could not 
trace her whereabouts. «Eg her brother came to the court of 
मानवद्‌, The Queen felt sorry to hear the sad news of the sudden 


disappearance of चन्द्रलेखा, Everybody thought that the girl 
23 [ Annals, BORI] 
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might have been kidnapped by somebody. «tg disclosed that 
चन्द्रलेखा was to be offered to मानवेद and that she was to'be a wife 
of 8 amaia. मानवेद then prayed to चिन्तामणिदेवता who at once 
produced चन्द्रलेखा before them. The Queen gave her consent to 
the marriage of भानवेद and चन्द्रढेंखा simply because she believed 
the efficacy of the prophecy. Immediately after the marriage the 
King मानवेद became a चक्रवतिन्‌ . 


The चिन्तामणि plays a verv important pert in this play. It has 
introduced in the play an agga रस the presence of which is an 
essential feature of a सट्क. In ihe absence of this चिन्तामाणि the 
two meetings, the first and the last, of the lovers would have 
become impossibilities. The चिन्तासाणे is as important here as 
the अंगुलीयक is in the अभिज्ञानशाकुत्तल of कालिदास, The नायक is प्रख्यात 
and धीरळाळत. The नायिका too isarat and अतिमनोहरा, The Queen is 
गम्भीरा and af. It is quite natural that she keeps चन्द्रलेसा 
under strict guard. We do not blame her for her jealousy. No 
woman will bear herself superssded by a co-wife. On the other 
hand we appreciate her nobility of mind when she gives her 
willing consent to the marriage of भामवेद and चन्द्रलेखा simply 
because she believes that the marriage would make her husband 
a amaa. This is a self-sacriicing spirit of a noble Aryan lady 
who even at her cost takes delizht in her husband's welfare! 


In editing this sweet सडक Lr. Upadhye has done a valuable 
service in the field of Prakrit literature. The publication of this 
book will decidedly bring cred:t both to the learned Editor and 
to the Publishers. 

W. T. Sakurikar 


रिष्समुच्चय of gizarati—Critieally edited with exhaustive Intro- 
duction, English Translation, Sanskrit Chaya, Notes, 
Appendix, Indices Etc. by Dr. A.&. Gopani, Published by 
भारतीय विद्याभवन, Bombay, L9%5, Price Rs, 7-8-0 


दुर्गदेव'8 रिएससंसंचय isa small work coniaining 36] stanzas in 
Jain शोरसेनी, It containg a brief but perfect exposition of the 
presages of death (RE). It is a collection of omens and portents, 
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दुर्गदेव was a दिगम्बर Jain and he composed the work in the year 
4089 of the Vikrama Sarhvat. He has broadly divided the Rgs 
into three main groups, पिण्डस्थ, पदस्थ and atu. The author's 
power of epitomising is remarkable. He has collected all possi- 
ble details concerning this theme and ably presented them in such 
a short compass. He had inherited 8 certain tradition which is 
unfortunbtely lost to us. 

The subject is very interesting. RE is a presage of oncoming 
death based on various signs seen in our body, or on events in 
natural phenomena, or on dreams, or on artificial devices. We 
would like to quote from दुगेदेब some examples of (tes: 

. पिंडस्थ Res-- 
(a) बद्धं छोजणञ्खुअळं विवण्णतणू वे कटटसमसारेसा i 
पास्सिज्जह भालयलं सत्त दिणाइ जो fan २०॥ , 

“ If the pair of his eyes is stationary, if his lustreless body 
becomes woodlike and if the forehead sweats, he lives but for 
seven days”, 

(b) कडु तित्तं च कसायं अंबं महुरं तहेब लवणं च । 
भुंजंतो न हु जाणइ तीस feos च तस्साऊ ॥ २४ ॥ 

" He lives for thirty days when he does not knów, while 
eating, whether it tastes pungent, bitter, astringent, sour, sweet 
or galtish ", 
पदस्थ fus - 

(०) एक्को वि जए चंदो बहुबिहरूवोहि जो नियच्छेइ । 
Bag तस्स आऊ mad होइ निडभंतं ॥ 

“There is one moon in the universe. If one sees it in various 
forms as well as full of holes, his life will, indeed, be for 
one year ”. 

(4) पभणेइ निसा दिअहं दिअहं रयणी हु जो पयंपेइ 
तस्स लहु होइ मरणं किं बहुणा इय वियप्पोहिं ॥ 

* His death is imminent if he calls (ravingly) day a night 
and night a day. Where is the scope for much doubt here?” ~ 
रूपस्थ रिष्टः-- 

( e) जइ आडरो ण पिच्छइ णियछाया aer ies णूणं 


e. 
Le 


ता जीवइ दह दियहे इय भाणियं सयलद्रिसीहिं ॥ 75 
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“ It is pronounced by the omniscient seers that if a sick man 
whoa is standing there does not see his-own shadow, he lives, 
verily for ten days”. 
ag रिष्टः 

रुहिर-वस-पूअ-तय-घय-तिछ्लोहि य पूरियाइ गत्ताए । 
जो हु fraga सुमेणे मासिक्कं जीवए wtzul29 


He lives indeed, for a. month, if in the dream he falls in a pit 
filled with blood, fat, pus, skin, ghee or oil 
Ozher REs:-— 


साससिवा करटासो सारस वय हंस तह य कारंडो | 

सउली सुय चम्मयडा वग्थुर पारेवया सियाछा य ॥ l78. ' 
काळयडो दृहिवण्णों वासगया feta जीवियं तस्स । 
दाक्खिणगया ससद्दा सच्चे रोइस्स देसोते ॥ l74 

" The sight of a black jackal, a crow, a horae, a crane, a heron, 
a 3wan, à duck, a kite, a parrot, a crowd of bats, a flying fox, a 
ocvey of pigeons, a skulk of jackals, a white-water-snake on the 
ler prolongs sick man’s life. If they are on the right and making 
a noise, they always indicate his death " 

Dr. Gopani has elucidated the subject in the Introduction and 
also in the Notes. He has traced the origin of the Res and shown 
how in all times and climes human intellect has made strenuous 
efforts to interpret natural phenomena in terms of good or bad 
fcr the humanity. He has compared रिष्ससच्चय with other works 
in this field 

~ The text is critically edited will full English translation and 
explanatory notes. The whole book displays Dr. Gopani’s deep 
study and perfect grasp of the subject. — 

The book is expected to be highly appreciated. 


W. T. Sakurikar 
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SATAKATRAYAM of Bhartrhari with Pivrti of Ramarsi. 
Edited by Prof. D. D. Kosambi and Pandit K. V. Krishna- 
moorthy Sharma. Published in the Anandasram Sanskrit 
Series, No. 427. Royal 8vo ७0.2, l40,7. Poona, 9%. 
Price Re, 4-8-0 


The name of Bhartrhari as the reputed author of the Niti~, 
the Srügüra-, and the Vairügya- Satakas or three hundred epi- 
gramatic stanzas of moral, erotic and ascetic import, is quite 
well known to all who have even a superficial knowledge of 
Sanskrit, And though several editions of the three Satakas have 
appeared in India and Europe and many translations in Indian 
and European languages have existed, no scholar had taken up 
the preparation of a critical edition of the text after a searching 
study of the various recensions and numerous commentaries. 

lt is a matter of great pleasure, therefore, to note that an 
eminent researcher like Professor D. D. Kosambi has undertaken 
an -exhaustive study of the Safakatraya popularly ascribed to 
Bhartrhari. Prof.Kosambi is already renowned as a mathematician 
and is engaged in carrying on mathematical research in the 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Research at Bombay, But he has 
occupied even his leisure with the pursuit of serious subjects like 
Numismaties, and Sanskrit language and literature. 


The book under review is the first fruit of his scholarly 
- labours of the three Satakas of Bhartrhari. Here the version of 
the Satakas as known to a commentator named Ramarsi ( not 
later than the l6th century A, D.) is edited with his gloss, 
called the Vivrti for the first time. Of this commentary two 
Manuscripts only are extant, But this edition is based on a single 
Ms, at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, as the other one at the 
British Museum was not easily accessible to the editor. He has 
also utilized for this edition another Ms, of the text only at the 
Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, as it preserved the same textual. 
sequence as followed by Ramarsi. The Introduction gives ६ brief 
account of the two Mss. with their orthographical peculiarities, 
and the Index of stanzas also names the metre of every stanza. 
The commentary of Ramarsi is extremely lucid and gives the 
dissolution of almost every compound, and as such it will prove 
highly useful to Sanskrit students in the High Schools, enrich- 
ing their vocabulary and easily initiating them in the beauties 
of these elevating Sanskrit epigrams. f 
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Prof. Kosambi’s edition of the Southern archetype of the 
Satakatraya is very recently published as No.9 of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Series, Bombay, and a Critical edition of the same from 
all available sources is soon to appear in the same series, In ail 
this, Prof. Kosambi has received valuable assistance from Pandit 
K. V. Krishnamoorthy of the Mahabharata Department of the 
Bhandarkar O, R. Institute. Prof. Kosambi deserves to be very 

.warmly congratulated for bringing to bear his critical acumen 
on the Satakas of Bhartrhari. Now that he has entered the field of 
Sanskrit research let us hope he will give us many more such 
critical editions and studies of other texts and problems in Sanskrit, 

N. A. Gore 


GIRVANA-KEKAVALIH- By D, T. Sakurikar, M.A., LL.B 
Published by the author. Royal 8vo pp. 78, Bhor, I946 
Price As, 2 


Moropant ( i729-I794 A. D. ) the author of the original poem 

in Marathi, is an erudite Marathi poet well known for his scholar- 
ship, great command over vocabulary and mastery in rendering 
Sanskrit epics into Marathi in a variety of ways, His Kekavali 
is a.short poem lyrical in tone, in ॥2. stanzas in prthvi metro, 
and is a fervent appeal to God for His Grace. On account of the 
great learning displayed in numerous. mythological allusions, 
sweet diction and the deep sincerity of the poet’s devotion, the 
poem enraptures the heart of its readers. The high poetical 
'excellenees of this beautiful song of praise and prayer alone 
would have secured an abiding place for the postin the galaxy 
of Marathi poets. The poem being full of Sanskrit words lends 
itself readily to rendering into Sanskrit, and the late Mr. M. P. 
Oak, the gifted translater into Sanskrit, began to render it into 
Sanskrit. Butit is not known whether he ever completed it; 
at any rate his translation is not available in print. Hence the 
-charms of this poem were hitherto denied to those who could not 
understand Marathi 

Therefore Mr. Sakurikar deserves ample thanks for translating 
this lovely little poem into elegant Sanskrit, thereby enabling 
the large circle of non-Marathi readers to appreciate its manifold 
poetical beauties. He has attempted the difficult task of a verse 
for verse translation in the same metre and we congratulate him 
for successfully accomplishing it. 

Ü N. A, Gore 
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B.C, LAW VOLUME PART I. Edited by Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar and others. Published by the Indian Research Insti- 
tute, Calcutta, 945. Pp. Royal 8vo. xviii, 705. Price 
Rs. 30/- > 


B. C. LAW VOLUME PART IL. Edited by Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 

kar and others. Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental 

^ Research Institute, Poona 946. Pp. Royal 8vo. vii, 474 
and 45 plates. Price Rs. 20|- 


A. very pleasing convention has come to be established in 
recent years of honouring & great scholar who devotes his life- 
time to Indological studies, by his contemporaries. They get 
together and present him a volume or volumes of their original 
‘and learned contributions as a tribute of respect and as a token 
of their esteem of his high scholarship. In the past, commemora- 
'tion volumes or festschrifís were no doubt offered to eminent 
Indologists in the east and the west. Latterly, however, their 
number is rapidly increasing. But*this is all to the good of the 
progress of Indic studies 88 it provides opportunities to scholars of 
getting the results of their research published and constitutes a 
worthy gift to the recepient who would certainly value the 
recognition and appreciation of his work by his peers, more than 
any other worldly gains. 


Dr. B. ७, Law to whom these volumes are dedicated is not 
only one of the outstanding Indologists of. our times, but he is 
also a favoured child of the goddess Laksmi While more than 
three dozen learnéd books and yet larger number of scholarly 
papers testify to his great scholarship in a number of fields of 
Indology ranging from Buddhism to Ancient Indian tribes, 
many institutions doing humanitarian or literary work have 
enjoyed his princely munificence which runs into some lacs of 
rupees. His friends in the three continents of Asia, America and 
Europe, therefore, considered if a pleasure anda privilege to 
offer these two sumptuous volumes of studies in Indology to 
him, on the completion of his 55th year. 

The volumes are indeed remarkable for the truly wide sweep 
of the subjects dealt with and the standing of the contributors, 
Here we see the Secretary of State for India as well asa Buddhist 
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monk paying their tribute of respect to Dr. Law and -scholars 
from all parts of India, and Ceylon, England and America have . 


sent I9 learned papers for these volumes, making them almost 
` encyclopaedic in character, It is well nigh impossible for a 
reviewer to give an adequate idea of the contents of these papers 
which deal with Buddhism, Vedic and classical Sanskrit litera- 
tures, Indian History, Sculpture, Iconography and Archaeology, 
Vedanta and Jainism, Pre-Paninian and Malayalam grammar, 


Linguistics, Art and Painting, Puranas and study of Mss, What l 


is more interesting is the fact that these volumes contain 
scholarly papers on such subjects of wider interests as the 
Calendar through ages and its reform, the disease Kala-Azar 
and its conquest, Land utilization in a district of Bengal, Sufism 
and music, the father’ of Persian poetry, a part of the autobio- 
graphy of Guru Govinda Singh, Orian and Hindi Literatures 
and an English poet of the Victorian period, Indian plant 
Jondhala, Economie planning for India and the world, and 
Hydro-Electric development in South India. 

We heartily congratulate the Board of Editors for this 
excellent collection of learned papers brought together in these 
volumes and strongly commend them to all scholars and 
Institutions doing Indological research. We would like to close 
by quoting the lines of Bhiksu Buddhadatta for they find an 
echo in our heart also :— 


~ 


विमला चरणयुत्तो लाहानामो सुधीसो 
विदितसुअतधम्मो ag वसन्तो । 
सुविदितजिनधम्मायत्तगन्थान कत्ता 
जयतु सुचिरकाछं सब्बआतङ्कमुत्तो ॥ l 
Í N. A. Gore 


है इ8५ 


PERSIAN CATALOGUE, pub. the Baroda Records Deptt., 
Baroda, pp. 789, size 2 x L6 c.m., ed, L945, Price Re. 0-45-0 


This is a list of the Persian documents which are preserved 
in the Archives of the Baroda Govt. The period covered is from 
I60? to I903 A. D.. and 40 documents have been noticed, out of 
which 2L have have no date on them. There are columns, giving 
the serial No., date, from, to, subject, disposal No., and remarks, 
Some of them are important as they bear good seals on them, giv- 
ing a clue to the Muhammadan officers in the Süba of Gujarat. 
Many of them are letters of a formal nature, congratulations, 
farewells, greetings, etc. This list will give an idea of the 
material in the Baroda Archives to those research scholars who 
are interested in old Persian documents. 

There are some mistakes, perhaps of proof correction, e. g., 
'Zubus' is written for ‘ Juliis’ (4i), Hizri for Hijri (4 ), 
Gulàm for Ghulàm ( 30 ), Razak for Razzáq ( I3), Gazi for Ghazi 


( 5 ), Hussein for Husain ( 67 ) etc. . B, D, Verma 


RAJASTHANI VIRA-GITA, part I, pub. Anüps Sanskrit 
Library, Bikaner, pp. I79, size i37¢ x 22 cm. ed. 945, 
price not given. 


This book is an Anthology of old Rajasthani Bardie songs 
and is edited by a Board, consisting of Dr. Dasharatha Sharma, 
‘and Prof. Narottama Das Swami. This is the first book of the 
“Shri Sadüla Pracya Grantha-mils ". It gives the text of 45 
‘songs of heroism’ in the Rajasthani ( Dingal ) language. 

This volume will be of great use for the students of philology 
as the gitas (songs) are valuable specimens of the post-Apa- 
bhramsga period, They have their literary value too, as many of 
them possess good similes and flights of imagination, and 
because the songs were meant to please the learned patrons, 

In the history of the development of Hindi litt., the Dingal 
litt., occupies an important place, and so the able editors deserve 
our sincere thanks for their labours, The songs are the encomiums 
of the Rajas of Mewar, Bikaner, Marwar, Amber, Jesalmer, 
Bindi etc. There is one song by Dharma Wardhana, a Jaini bard, 
in praise of Shivaji. There are some references to the historical 
events also in some songs, The patrons have been praised mostly 
for their bravery and generosity. ‘This subject matter has been 
dealt with in the various strata of Sanskrit litt., from its earliest 
times’, Mahārānā Pratap, Prithvi Raj Rathod, Isardás and many 
others deserved very well all the eulogy which has been heaped 
on them in these songs. © 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has written a useful-foreword in English. 
The editors will give the Introduction and translation in part 


second of the series, B, D, Verma 
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TA'RIKH NAME-I-HARAT, by Sayf ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ya'qüb al Harawi, edited by Prof. Md, Zubayr-as-Siddlgl 
of the Calcutta University, published by Khan Bahadur 
K. M. Asadullah, Librarian of the Imperial Library, 
Caleutta, pp. 822 + xxvi; 6" x 934’, price not given, 
ed. 944, l 


This is a History of Hardt, which was written by Sayf at the 
end of the thirteenth century. He was one of the great scholars 
of his age, and was proficient in Arabic and Persian literatures. 
This is why his book is a mine of useful historical material and 
fine literary pieces. He, himself a poet of no mean order, seems 
to possess a great liking for the Persian and Arabic poetry, 88 
he gives numerous appropriate couplets from many poets and 
takes great care in giving the names of the poets who composed 
those couplets. He gives the Persian meaning of every Arabic 
couplet, so that the book might by appreciated even by those who 
do not know Arabic well. All this has increased the literary 
value of the book. 


The learned editor has spared no pains in giving us a correct 
text, but unfortunately there are mistakes of proof-correction and 
he has made amends for this defect by appending a complete 
errata. He has written a comprehensive introduction in English 
giving full details about the author and the unique manuscript 
etc. A. Persian translation of this English introduction is also 
prefixed. The lovers of «Persian history and literature should be 
grateful to the learned editor and to Khan Bahadur K. M. 
Asadullah, who got the book edited and printed after a constant 
attention of the past twelve years, and to the Council of the 
Library and its President, Mr. John Sargent, M.A., CLE, 
Educational Adviser to the Govt. of India who found out the 
necessary funds for the printing of this voluminous work and 
without whose help all the labour of love would have been still 
lying in the limbo of obiivion. 

B. D. Verma 
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श्रीमजूगवद्रीताबिवेचनात्मकशब्दकोशः (Critical Word-Index to the 
Bhagavadgità) by Rao Bahadur P. C, Divanji, M.A, LL.M., 
pp. xix + 366, Price Rs. 42 


This work was apparently completed in June I943, as the 
foreword to it by Dr. Katre is dated 4th June 943, and opinions 
by Professors Kane (he was not Mahimahopadhyaya then) and 
Velankar are dated I8-6-43 and i4-6-43 respectively. The preface 
to the work by the author Rao Bahadur Divanji is dated +590 
October 7945 and the opinion by Sir. S. Radhakrishnan is dated 
28~I~45 and the work seems to have been actually published 
in June 946. In the preface the author refers to the late Dr. 
Sukthankar’s practical advice to him as to how to proceed with 
his work. The work thus comes before the world of scholars 
with very flattering recommendations of well-known scholars. 

The work contains an English Introduction (i-xviii ) and is 
divided into three parts. Part I contains what the author calls 
primary word-units ( Section A-Vulgate with variants, number- 
ing 3865; Section B-Kasmira Recension, numbering 426, Section 
C-List of new words in Section B) and Critical Apparatus of 
Section A, Critical Apparatus of Section B, and Addenda to 
Section B, as three Appendices, Part II contains Secondary 
Word-Units (Section A-Sub-section (a) Vulgate with variants, 
numbering 02, Sub-section (b) Kasmira Recension, numbering 
2037; Section B contains Tertiary word-units ( Sub-section 
A-Vulgate with variants, numbering 296, sub-section (b) 
Kasmira Recension numbering 62, Section © contains Quarternary 
word-units (sub-section (a) Vulgate with variants, numbering 
I96, sub-section (b) Kasmira Recension, numbering 24). Part 
ITI contains a consolidated Index of the Primary and subsidiary 
word-units or common Basic Forms with the usual Section A and 
B with their sub~sections, numbering 448 and 238 respectively 
(why the author uniformly writes Kaémir in place of Kāśmīra is 
not clear) The whole work consists of about 400 pages, large size, 
well-got up and nicely printed on the best available non~white 
paper in these days, The author obviously has spent an amount 
of labour on this work. 

The author apparently has divided his work into various 
parts, with sections and sub-sections with a view to facilitate 
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the work of scholars who want to use it. It appears to us that 
this purpose is not likely to be properly fulfilled. It would 
undoubtedly have been simpler if the author had made the ' 
index in the ordinary way for all the words (the Kasmira 
recension words could have been shown by an asterix), and 
explained their formation with their meanings. As it is, the 
wkole scheme has become a bit confusing and is more likely to 
bewilder a student than fo help him. Again, we fail to see the 
propriety of giving separate entries for the different case-forms 
of the same word and repeating some portion of the explanation 
against each form. Thus entries Nos. 2948-2955, give the words 
लोकस्य, लोकम्‌ , लोकः , लोकात, लोकान्‌ , लोकाः , लोके and wee, Could not 
all these entries have been given under one heading, लोकस्य, 
ths other forms being merely shown as different case-forms of 
the word लोक? The repetition every time of the expression ' of 
tha mas. noun Loka (see No. 2948)’ could have been easily 
avoided without any loss to anybody. We personally do not like 
sush simple words being treated in such a solemn manner. Are 
wa to understand that a scholar is so ignorant of Sanskrit ' 
grammar as to require all this information? If the work is 
intended for the benefit of an ignoramus in Sanskrit, we have 
ncthing to say. The author, again, does not give the different 
meanings assigned to the different words by different com- 
mentators, a fact which is referred to by Prof. Velankar in his 
‘Opinion’, Prof. Velankar, however, says that this does not fall 
within the purview of the word-index. We do not see why this 
sould beso. If the author is within his rights to assign any 
meaning he likes to different words, the reader is equally within 
his rights to expect that a complete picture about the word 
should be shown to him. Take the case of the word शुडाकेश which 
is explained as ‘The lord of sleep’. it is open to question 
whether गुडाका could be explained as sleep, but what about the 
other meaning ‘one who has hair of a particular type’ or ‘The 
Caief of erm’ which are equally important in the eyes of the 
reader? As matters stand, the value of the word-index has been 
lessened very much owing to this lacuna. According to Prof, 
Velankar, if this lacuna were filled iċ, the work would bea 
ssholar’s paradise. As it is, one is not quite sure whether one is 
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not landing ina fool’s paradise, if one confines oneself only to 
this work. We were simply astonished to find भय्यर्पितमनोबुद्धिः , 
मय्यावेशितचेतसास , and मय्यासक्तमनाः ( Nos. 256, 2562, and 2563) as 
primary word-units!! amarga ( No, 30, ‘one whose vital breath 
has left one’s body ’) and statua ( No. 39, ‘one whose vital breath 
has passed away’) have both been explained as meaning the 
same thing! महेष्वासाः (No. 2602) is wrongly explained as ‘one 
who is big amongst those who throw arrows’, स्वाध्यायः ( No. 
3805 ) and स्वाध्यायाभ्यसनम ( No, 3806) both are explained as ‘A 
study of the Vedas’. पर्याप्त (No. 957) is explained as ' sufficient’, 
the second meaning ‘limited’ not being given, दक्षिणायनम ( No. 
4525 ) and उत्तरायणस (No. 74) are explained as ‘The southern 
path ' and ' The northern path’ respectively-which hardly helps 
the reader in understanding these terms, Similarly in Part II, 
the author has tried to be original in the matter of the dissolu- 
tion of compounds, Instead of helping the reader, in any way, 
his method causes annoyance to the reader. In short, we very 
much doubt how far real benefit could be derived from this work 
by a scholar. 

The work is respectfully dedicated to ‘ The Great Master of 
Yogas, Sri Krsna-Vasudeva* whose words of wisdom were, 
according to the author, immortalised by Krsna-Dvaipàyana, 
more than two thousand five hundred years ago. So according 
to Mr. Divanji, the date of the Gita or Krsna-Dvaip&yana could 
not be later than 600 B.C. Now, what is the author’s exact 
position about this question? Tf he believes Krsna-Dvaip&yana 
to be the Editor of the Gita, then he could have been more 
definite about his date, as no one holds that the Mahabharata War, 
was fought later than 00 B. C. (The traditional date is 300 
B.C.) If however, he is prepared to admit that the Gita in its 
present form was evolved out of the original Gita in the Bharata, 
he could not rightly regard Krsna-Dvaipayana as its sole Editor 
The author on p. x and xi of the introduction has something to 
say about the Kaémira recension of the Gita published by Dr. 
Schrader, wherein he naively tries to explore the meanings of 
the terms ‘ recension’ and ' version’ by solemnly tracing them to 
their roots! Surely it is too late in the day for am Indian to fix 
the meanings of current English words by tracing them to their 
roots | ‘ 
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Sir S, Radhakrishnan's three-line opinion about the present 
work is as follows :— ‘I read through the pages of your Critical 
Word-Index to the Bhagavadgita, It.is a work which will be of 
considerable value to all students ०2 our sacred scriptures!’ This 
is indeed a tall order. By scriptu:es we understand the Vedas 
and Vedic Literature primarily. How this word-index is going 
to be of considerable value to the students of Vedic literature is 
beyond the ken of a lay-man. 

We have thought it desirable to review this work rather 
critically and at length in order to point out that the increasing 
craze for word-index literature is likely to stimulate production 
of works of doubtful utility involving an amount of unnecessary 
labour, in the absence of a properly thought out plan for each 
individual work separately. In ihe case of a work like the 
Bhagavadgita, the problem is nob about the grasping of the 
meaning of individual words or Slokas. There are hardly thirty 
or forty verses (out of a total of 700 verses) in the Glia round 
which controversy has been raging for at least a thousand 
years. The difficulty lies not so muck in understanding the 
individual verses in question, as in coordinating them in a 
logically evolved philosophical system in the Gita. The present 
word-index of the Gita is hardly calculated to bring a student of 
the Gita nearer to the above cherished ideal, as it gives informa- 
tion which is unnecessary or superfluous and is not helpful as it 

‘should have been, where help is required. Bearing in mind the 
points discussed above, we are constrained to remark that the 
present work would be of strictly limited scope and value for the 
reader and it can be expacted to serve its purpose fo that extent. 


R. D. Karmarkar 
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RAO BAHADUR KASHINATH NARAYAN DIKSHIT 
BY 
S. K, DIKSHIT 


When a man like myself, who is so intimately connected with 
* the late Rao Bahadur, has to write about him, he is unfortunately 
ima position, wherein he knows more, but has to write less, than & 
persón who may not be so connected with him, for the simple 
reason that what he writes is likely to be taken with a grain of 
salt. Nevertheless, to oue, who would be a little seriously interest- 
ed, practically every single item that I am here writing about, 
could be vouchsafed for, with some unimpeachable testimony or 
other, And if, inspite of my attempt to take a strictly historical 
attitude, some readers, who did not know much of the late 
Rao Bahadur during his life time, are likely to think that Í am 
a victim of my own. filial séntiments; I am sure that there will 
be others also, who knew him intimately and would blame me 
for not having given the due mead ‘of encomium to my late 
revered father. Without therefore wishing to meet this or that 
point of view, I propose to write this life-sketch, just to pay off, 
in part, my own obligations to the deceased, and perhaps for no 
other purpose than of satisfying my’own soul; . 

.The late Rao Bahadur was-born at Pandharpur, in the year 
4889, of a family which gave some priests to the services of 
Vithoba, that far-famed divinity of Pandharpur. His father, 
Narayan Hari Dikshit, was little more than a matriculate ; but by 
honest hard work and ability, he rose from his humble post 
ofa municipal clerk at Pandharpur, to that of the Mamlatdar 
at Shirhatti. He had hardly occupied this latter post for 8 year and 
a half, when he fell a victim to the epidemic of bubonic plague, 
that ruined thousands of families during the last decade of the 
I9th century. Narayanrao left behind him his wife and four little 
children, the eldest of whom, Kashinath, was then only nine years 
old. But even at that age, he proved a very useful asset to his 
family, in as much as he showed his extraordinary talents even 
in his childhood, and won practically all the seholarships and, 
free~ships that came in his way, throughout his school career. 
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By the standard of living of those days, even these scholarships 
wer? 8 definite material aid, without which it would have been 
mush more difficult in those days for the family to carry on. At 
thas time, the example of his father, Narayanrao, was held out to 
him by his relatives, who, inspite of the surpassing abilities of 
the son, scarcely imagined that he would surpass the Mamlatdar 
in jis achievements also. Kashinath, however, never had mere" 
adrainistrative ambitions, and was ever winning bigger prize 
and scholarships in his examinations. He crowned these 
achievements by securing tte First Jagannath Shanker Seth 
Scholarship at the Matriculation Examination, Varajivandas 
Medhavdas Scholarship at the Intermediate Examination, the 
Bkau Daji Prize at the B, A, Examination, and finally the Sijfia 
Gckuldas Jhalà Vedanta Prize, Sir Lawrence Jenkins Scholar- 
ship, and the Bhagawandas Purushottam Sanskrit Scholarship 
at the M. A, Examination. He was barely twenty-two, when he 
passed his M. A. Examination, but even then he had 
already served as a lecturer in the capacity of a Dakshina 
Fellow in the Deccan Collage, Poona, It was because of 
all these achievements that he was admitted to a scholarship 
ir the Archaeological Department of the Government of India, 
And though, for a time, he warked as an Assistant Curator, or a 
Curator, in certain provincia. museums, including the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay, the Lucknow Provincial Museum, atc., 
it only added to his other qualifications. His main work, 
however, was to be in the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India, itself. He worked under Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar at Mirpur Khas and cther sites; and at Kumhrahar ( Patna ), 
hs worked under Dr. Spoone-, whom he £lways remembered and 
. rsvered with the affection one has for one’s favourite guru, 
Dr, Spooner also requited his affection and was largely responsible 
for Mr. Dikshit getting a zood start in the department as a 
Superintendent in the year 498, This finally settled his career, 
end as a Superintendent he worked mainly at Calcutta and at 
Poona, i. e. in the Eastern and the Western Circles of the Archaeo- 
logical Department. And as luck would have it, he had to 
in these two Circles alternately almost every three years, 
-f one were to read the annual reports of these two Circles, 
'aspeolally of the Eastern Circle, written in those days, one would 
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find a glimpse of the masterly mind that was at work in all the 
fields of archaeology, especially iconography and architecture. 
As an explorers account, the reports of the Eastern Circle 
are. scarcely surpassed by what other writers of such circle- 
reports have given to the world. It could never have been the 
policy of the powers-that-be to ensourage,' in those days, in 
this dependent colony of India, the ingress, into`the Archaeo- 
logical Department, of many learned and independent~minded 
Indians. Nevertheless, the Department had on the whole to 
‘keep up its prestige by keeping whatever best men it had, such 
as the late Mr. Rakhal Das Benerji, and the late Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit, at such strategic posts as the Eastern Circle. These very 
Indians, who were chiefly responsible for the resuscitation of the 
immortal glory of our ancestors in the Indus Valley,—one, the 
original finder, and the other,the chief excavator of the great 
emporium of Mohenjo Daro,—were, after their needful purpose 
was well-served, asked to make room for others. That the 
reporting of such an important discovery as Mohenjo Daro 
could not be altogether entrusted: to Indian hands was not at 
all surprising. But to have entrusted it almost entirely to 
foreigners only speaks for the attitude of the Government in the 
matter. This sort of disgrace was felt by a number of Indians 
in those days,—amongst them, perhaps, most keenly by Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit. The years 4983-88 spent at Mohenjo Daro, indeed, 
proved to be some of the most eventful, but, at the same time, 
unhappy years in Mr. Dikshit’s life. The utter lack of apprecia- 
tion of his efforts during the excavations at Mohenjo Daro gave 
him a rude shock, which, not very long after, resulted in the 
trouble of his life-time —diabetes. He kept this disease in check, 
by restricting himself to a very rigid diet, and fought it bravely 
throughout the last twenty-two years, suffering greatly during 
the fight. He did all this, out of sheer love for work; he never 
shirked any work, be it exploration, excavation, or any other 
sedentary type of work, Even during his last serious illness, 
he was working regularly,—always keeping in mind the Sanskrit 
adage, which he was very fond of repeating: ajarümaraval 
prüjió vidyim—artham ca cintayet.—Ho was doing this until the 
medical authorities finally prohibited all reading, exactly a 
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month before his demise. It is, indeed, to be suspected that his 
great zeal for doing his bit for archaeology, even aftee his retire- 
ment, told adversely on his health, already weakened by the 
leng-standing diabetes. 

Besides taking partin the excavations at Mohenjo Doro, Mr. 
Likshit also carried out the excavations at Paharpuz ( Bengal), 
which is situated ‘some ‘thirty miles north-west of Mahasthan, 
known, in anoient times, as Pudravardhana or Pudamagara, Here 
the lofty temple, surrounded by the great vikāra (mcnastic esta- 
blishment ) of Somapura (as Paharpur was formerly known ), 
which flourished especially in the early Pala pericd, yielded to 
tae spade of Mr, Dikshit quite rich and varied mater‘al, that is so 
useful for the study of Indian architecture and sculpture. 

Besides his monumental work on this subject,.viz. “The 
Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal” ( Mem, of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 55}, he published a number of inscriptions, 
pertaining to the Guptas and other dynasties, found here and 
elsewhere. He read the numbers, given in old inscriptions and 
coins, with such’great facility that scarcely anybody equalled him 
in that field. It also once happened that the credit for the work, 
which he did, in numismatics went to somebody else, who then 
Lappened to be his superior. Perhaps such is always the 
lot of the subordinates! Atany rate, if Fortune has favoured 
tim in some ways, by granting him ever higher glory almost ` 
up to the end of his career, it has also frowned on him ona 
number of occasions like this and the Mchenjo Doro episode. 

After he had been a Superintendent for a number of years, 
he became, in the year I930, a Deputy Director General of 
Archaeology, and after that, fora period, in I932, the Govern’ 
ment Epigraphist. From the latter post he reverted to the ‘post 
of the Superintendent for Archaeclogy in the Eassern Circle in 
7933. By this time, he had acquired quite an extensive and 
all-round experience, in practically every field of the departmental 
activities. This eventually made him an indispensable man at 
the centre. But he still wished to add to his knowledge by a tour 
ro all the chief centres of archaeological interest in the western 
world. Hardly could any other person in his position have thought 
of going, for the sake of study, at his own cost, to so many 
laces, within such a short tims as eight months, much lesa‘ of 
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studying so intensely scores of monuments, as he did. It was 
almost with the zeal of a fresh youngster, who wishes to study 
everything of importance, that he completed his continental tour. 
And he managed to pick up, during the intervals that he could 
snatch in this tour, quite a fair knowledge of French and some of 
German and Italian as well. His powerful memory helped him 
to retain in his mind much of what he learnt. The notes he has 
made during this tour, and all the material that he gathered and 
studied st this time, speak volumes for the sincerity of his 
purpose. Somehow, he was unable to bequeath it to the world 
in a finished form, But, many persons, like the writer of this 
sketch, were undoubtedly sided and guided by the information 
and advice given by the late Rao Bahadur. 

I believe, I am not giving out any official seorat when I state 
that on one occasion when there wad a tie, in connection with some 
higher honour, between the late Rao Bahadur and somebody else, 
it was this continental tour that was responsible for getting him 
that honour, A bare list of the names of the places, which he visited 
during this tour, was then made, and it was found to extend 
over four typed sheeta—-a fact that was sufficient to impress his 
“examiners”, A beautiful summary description of these places, 
written from a purely archaeological point of view, extended 
over thirty pages, and, if published, would have always been 
(and may yet be) helpful for any Indian scholars wishing 
to go to the West. Of course, there is always a dearth of such 
scholars in a poor country like India, Soon after his return from 
the continental tour, he was made the Deputy D. G. of Archaeo- 
logy (934),—no longer a Deputy D. G. of Archaeology, since 
there had now remained only one of the two posts of that name 
in the Department. Not long after, he was made a Rao Bahadur 
by the Government of India (I935). By this time, his services 
were found altogether indispensable at the centre; and in con- 
sideration thereof he was made the head of his department, the 
Director General of Archaeology. 

These and the succeeding years also witnessed the products of 
his masterly writing in the Annual Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Meanwhile, the policy followed in a former 
regime had almost led to a crisis in the department, which was 
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accentuated by the murder of one of the most eminent archaeolo- 
ziste, Mr. N. G. Majumdar, at the hands of the fanatic Hurs. 
At this juncture, the Government suddenly decided to bring in a 
Foreign expert to. advise on the reorganisation of the whole 
department. The Woolley Report came in with all ita sting for 
the head of the department. Though, personally, Rao Bahadur 
himself did not come in for criticism, it was he who of all people 
felt about the prestige of his department.’ He saw himself being 





! Here it may be pointed out that Sir L. Woolley’s Report was critically 
reviewed in the following words by Prof. Dr. J, Ph. Vogel,-the learned 
orientalist, who had himself worked in the Department of Archaeology and 
as such who had known its working intimately :— "The recommendntions.... 
are based on purely scholarly consideration. There are, however, other 

- 88960४2 whioh in a country like India cannot be totally disregarded, There 
is in the first place the national and religious aspect. There exists, no 
doubt, a vivid archaeological interest among the educated classes of Indian 
society, but it seems to us that it is largely inspired by motives of religion 
and nationalism, The ancient monuments which have been brought to light 
and are kept up at considerable expanse are, with only few exceptions, 
edifices relating to Brahmanism, Buddhism and Islam....,.The India of to-day, 
on the contrary, is united by a thousand ties with the Vedic and Puranic 
past...... This explains why, whenever an ancient image turns up by accident, 
such a discovery is hailed with special delight in the Indian newspapera...... 
But such a disregard of public opinion might well prove fatal to archaeo- 
logical research in India. Any one familiar with the inner history of the 
Archaeological Survey knows that this history might aptly be described as a 
constant struggle for life. The officers of the Department, the Director General 
in the first place, have to defend their vary existence against adverse influences. 
For not all high officials are inspired by that lofty and enlightened interest ' 
in India’s historical monuments, whioh characterized a Viceroy like Lord 
Curzon. A Member of Counoil responsible for the Finance is reputed to have 
declared that archaeological research was a mere luxury and that the public 
money would be better spent on any other subject than on archaeology. Did 

^ it happen in 4940 when Sir John Marshall was spending his well earned 
furlough in England, that the Government of India even proposed to abolish 
his post? The position of the Director General of Archaeology might indeed 
be aptly compared3to that of the man in the famous parable who, clasping to 
the branch of a tree, the roots of which are being gnawed by two mice, is 
hanging down in a dry well inhabited by a dragon, while above he is 
threatened by an elephant......The pawers that be may curtail the resources 
of archaeology and unfortunately in times of financial strigency ( almost a 
C continued on the next page ) 
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made a scapegoat of a policy in which he had himself no 
controlling hand. Another ' Mohenjo Daro,’ another serious 
break-down of his health! Every serious student of archaeology 
knows the advance that had been made in the West in what is 
called the * methodology of archaeology,” during recent years. 
It was not difficult in the light of that knowledge for Rao Bahadur 
himself to introduce a number of changes suggested by Sir L, 
Woolley, long before he had come to India. But in such things, 
as in every other cultural activity, it is the real backing of the 
people by the Government that matters most, and it is not 
possible for a single individual, howsoever eminent, to fight a 
system. Be that as it may, the Woolley Report was followed by, 
or rather, cast into the back~ground by, a- regular tirade certain 
‘interested parties in India itself against the head of the depart- 
ment, who worked heart and soul for the department, and for 
India’s culture and who looked upon the interests of the depart- 
ment as his own. है 
These years also saw his ever increasing association with a 
number of cultural and historical societies, which, according to 
their own testimony, greatly profited by his help and guidance. 
Occasionally he was rewarded for such services, by the President. 
ship of this or that session of this or that association. But every- 
where,-whether it was in anthropology, or numismatics, or archae- 
ology in general,—one found in his Presidential addresses, eto., 
such a sound grasp in such a large variety of subjects that, for those, 
who knew how busy he was with other divers activities, it was, in- 
deed, a matter of wonder how he could manage it,—nay, how he 








( continued from the previous page ) 

chronic disease!) the Archaeological Department is always the first to 
suffer, This will make it clear that a Director General of Archaeology in 
India cannot allow himself to be guided by the scholarly interest alone. He 
must endeavour to justify his own and his Department’s existence and this 
can best be done by brilliant discoveries and by excavations productive of 
imposing finds like the Aśoka capital of Sarnath. For only results of this 
kind will impress the Indian public with the utility of the Department. This 
state of affairs will, perhaps, account for certain shortcomings in the work 
of the Department, such as the absence of any systematic plan of campaign, 
which have been criticized in Sir Leonard's Report, "—Axnnual Bibliography 
of Indian Archaeology (Kern Institute Publication) Vol. XIV. (For the 
Year 4989 ), pp. 9-l,: ex 


26 [Annals B. O. R. L, ] 
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could probe to the depth in almost every sphere that he surveyed. 
‘As the Deputy Director General, and the Director General 
of A-chaeology, his main achievement has been guiding the 
activities of tens of learned societies and scores of indivi- 
duala in their research work. His memory,- which stood 
him in good stead since his  child-hood, was a great 
asse: for anybody working with him, or under his guidance or 
direction. And although his official routine work mostly kept 
him away from such specialized fields as the Kharoshthi and 
Brahmi inscriptions, he could, to the amazement of all, who 
knew him intimately and saw him working, read them with the 
fluency and accuracy of a specialist, who is almost solely busy 
with such work. I distinctly remember a number of occasions, 
when he was of great help in giving the correct readings of some 
Kheroshthi and Brahmi inscriptions to such veteran scholars as 
the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar and others, A number of scholars, 
whe have received his aid or guidance, or have corrected their 
artioles or theses in the light of his information or criticism, 
have been grateful enough to mention his name; but, of course, 
in such cases, there is bound to be quite a number of others, who 
do rot feel the necessity of mentioning it at all, I shall now refer to 
a few facts, which made him almost like a living Index, or like 
an invaluable reference-book. His great philological acumen, 
Bidsd by his intimate knowledge of the northern Indian 
lanzusges, like Bengali, Hindi-Urdu. Marathi, etc., enabled him 
to give out in private conversations interesting derivations of a 
number of words, with which we are usually too familiar to 
exemine them closely. Again, there is hardly anybody now, 
who is so intimately familiar with the antiquities, found in > 
all the important museums throughout India, as he was. His 
accuaintance with the topographical details of every 
prcvinoe was indeed a matter of wonder to all those who 
knaw him, and a matter of help to all those who were in 
necd of such information. His familiarity with the archae- 
olcgical monuments of all provinces had given a great weight 
to dis opinion in the eyes of every student of historical archi- 
tecture, All these facts, together with the good-natured, but oces- 
sicnally misunderstood frankness, his jovial temperament, and 
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above all his willingness to part with knowledge, made him & 
lively and learned conversationalist. Besides this frankness, 
however, there was his high position, which made some of his 
numerous friends and acquaintances expect in reality much moro 
than could be legitimately met with by anybody in his position. 
And the present writer is personally very well aware that the 
late Rao Bahadur had, at the end of his career, the misfortune of 
getting the blame in such cases for all his trying. The credit of 
expanding the department, or of employing a vast number of 
scholars On a very small site, so as to get at greatly accurate 
results, was not to belong to him, cr to any other Indian scholar 
for the matter of- that. But with the financial aid that was 
forthcoming for the excavations at Ramnagar, and with the 
skeletal number of scholars that were allowed to work under 
him at that time, those excavations will ever remain a classical 
instance of what could be achieved by Indian scholarship in that 
field. It is a fact of history that the ever-expanding economy of 
the world enables every succeeding generation to spend more and 
to restrict oneself to a more specialised field. And though there 
might be in future no need to go back to the method of excava- . 
tion that he employed, the “ economy " of India of that period, 
—by which I refer to the whole politico-social set-up in this great 
sub-continent during the period preceding the great upheavals 
resulting from the World War II,—would scarcely have allowed 
obtaining better results with such few means, And one becomes 
convinced of the inevitability of history, when one remembers 
that the late Rao Bahadur K, N. Dikshit was going to apply to 
be allowed to write the report of the excavations at Ahicchatra 
(Ramnagar ), after he had got the final sanction of his due 
pension, and that this final sanction came only the very day that 
he was to pass away,—i.!o., approximately two and quarter years 
after he had taken the leave prior to retirement. 

, In this brief sketch, I have refrained from mentioning a 
number of his other activities, such as, his work in connection 
with the different Mah&rastrian Mandals, etc., in northern India, 
I have also refrained from referring directly to the great stimulus 
that he gave to the archaeological activities in various States 
and Universitios,—the day-to-day guidance that he gave to 
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many historical institutions, But this sort of detailed sppraisal 
has to be reserved for some other occasion, Nevertheless, any ` 
appraisal of his work woul remain quite inadequate without 
takirg into account the (literally) hundreds of well-illustrated 
lectures that he gave in connection with the Indus Valley 
eivilzation. His lecture for the public On such occasions as the 
Session of the Indian History Congress or of the Indian Science 
Congress was always 8 popular item, and every time he added 
_ some fresh charm and local colour to it. He has undoubtedly 
done much more to popularise the name of Mohenjo-Daro in 
many parts of India than any other living person has been able 
to dc. And his famous “ Meyer's Lectures” on the same subject, 
arranged by the University of Madras (4935), have evoked a 
tribcte for its masterly treatment from such a world-renowned 
archaeologist as the late Gordon Childe. 
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REIS cag a A S NN T) RE EIT IT DSL MCI ZEE P ROT RA 

It is with a very heavy heart that we record the-sad and 
unexpected demise of Rao Bahadur Kashinath Narayan Dikshit, 
which occurred at Poona on l2th August 946. The career of 
the late Rao Bahadur was a living example of what devoted and 
intelligent application to any particular subject can achieve. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that there have been in India 
few men who could claim to possess the same expert knowledge 
of all branches of Archaeology, such as, epigrapby, numismatics, 
art and architecture, excavations, preservation of monuments etc., 
as Rao Bahadur Dikshit. In this connection we should like to 
draw the attention of our readers to the excellent biographical 
sketch of the late Rao Bahadur, written by his son, Mr. S. K, 
Dikshit, M.A., which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Rao Bahadur Dikshit had:been associated with the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute almost from its very inception. 
Though he had to spend most of his.active years of service 
outside Poona, he made it a point to keep in constant touch with 
the various activities of the Institute, For several years he served 
on the Regulating Council of the Institute and gave it the benefit 
of his mature experience and sound advice, It had almost become 
a convention that whenever Rao Bahadur came down to Poona, 
he should deliver, at the Institute, a lecture, illustrated by 
lantern slides, about some of his recent archaeological excava- 
tions. After his retirement, a couple of years ago, he settled 
down in Poona and began to take more active interest in the 
work of this Institute as well as in that of similar academic 
bodies in Poona. In i945 he was appointed the Joint Editor of 
the Annals. It is however most unfortunate that he did not 
live to see more than two issues published under his editorship. 
Rao Bahadur Dikshit presided over the Aligarh Session of the 
Indian History Congress and was alse the President of more 
than one Section of the All India Oriental Conference. 

In him Indology has lost an eminent votary and this Institute 
a great friend and guide. _ 

—R, N, D. 
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DIWAN BAHADUR DR. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR 











The doyen of the South Indian Indologists has passed away. 
The excellent pioneer work done by the late Dr. S. Krishnanswami 
Aiyangar in the field of Indian History, parti»ularly South 
Indian History, which made him one of the foremost historians 
of his generation, is (30 well-known to need repetition. The 
two sumptuous volumes of his Ancient India and South Indian 
History and Culture, published by the Oriental Sook Agency, 
Poons, will amply testify to that eminent scholar's wide range 
and deep penetration. During his tenure as Professor of Indian 
History and Archaeolcgy at the University of Madras, the late 
Diwan Bahadur may be said to have established a new. tradition 
of historical research in South India — a tradition which, one is 
happy to note, is still ably maintained by his students and 
associates, This fact must have indeed been a solace to the 
departed savant in his old age 

Both the All India Oriental Conference anc the Indian 
History Congress honoured Dr. Aiyangar with their General 
Presidentships. This double honour had until recently been quite 
unique. Only this year, another great scholar, Dr. E. C. Majumdar, 
who has once been the General President of the Indian History 
Congress, is elected the General President of the All India 
Oriental Conference. Dr. Aiyangar was associated with almost all 
leading academic bodies iu India in some capacity or other. 

A scientific scholarly research in the field of South Indian 
History and Archaeology will alone be the most adequate tribute 
to the memory of the late Diwan Bahadur. -R N.D 


Dr. LAKSHMAN SARUP 








The news of the death of Dr. Lakshman Sarup came most 
unexpectedly. Just four days before his death he was quite hale 
` and hearty. He attended the i3th Session of the All India 
Oriental Conference which was held at Nagpur from i9th to 2 
of October 4946, and actively participated in its deliberations, 
On 22nd of October he joined the excursion to Ramtek Hills 
arranged by the Local Committee of the Nagpur Session. And on 
26th of October he died of heart-failure at Lahore 
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Dr, Sarup’s excellent work in the field of Vedic Studies is 
quite well known to the students of the Veda, He has also done 
admirable work in the field of Classical Sanskrit. Apart from 
his own researches, the impetus which he gave to Indological 
research in Punjab will hardly be forgotten. He was once the 
President of the Vedic Section of the All India Oriental 
Conference, and the Treasurer of that body from 943 up to the 
time of his death, In his death, Sanskrit scholarship has 
sustained 8 loss which it^will not be easy to repair. 


—R. N. D, 


| | moms rrssem | P. P. S. SASTRI | 


In Prof, P. P. S, Sastri of the Presidency College, Madras, 
death has snatched away a highly gifted Sanskritist of the South, 
Prof, Sastri’s name will always be remembered particularly in 
connection with his great edition of the Southern Recension of 
the Mahabharata. He has also edited several volumes of the 
Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Sarasvati Mahal ` 
Library, Tanjore, and has thus laid students of Sanskrit literatura 
under deep obligation. 





—R. N. 0, 
aaa a E 
PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 








On behalf of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, we 
pay our most respectful homage to the sacred memory of the late 
Mahamanà Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who departed from 
this world on 2th November 7946, It would indeed be pre- 
sumptuous on our part to attempt to estimate, even cursorily the 
most valuable services which Malaviyaji has rendered to India — 

‘and to the world — in manifold ways. All that we may do is to 
send him our mute prayer that, from his heavenly abode, he 
should bless this Institute, whose work he used to admire and 
encourage, 

e — Ed, 
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THE VIKRAMADITYA PROBLEM: 


A.FRESH APPROACH* 
Bv 
प्र, B. Vyas 
I 


We have so far discussed the various theories about the 
identity of Vikramaditya, and noted how two groups of 
theories ~ one assuming the authenticity of the legends and 
considering that a Vikramaditya, king of Malwa, flourished 
in the middle of the Ist century B. C., the other, held by several 
eminent scholars, postulating that Candragupta II represented 
the Vikramaditya of the traditions —are more in vogue than the 
others. The former, in the form in which it is usually put, cannot 
stand, as it involves a serious conflict with the inscriptional 
. evidence. The second has the support of numismatical and 
some inscriptional evidence, and is corroborated by the general 


cultural conditions prevailing in Gupta India, But it has to 
set aside ruthlessly the mass of traditional evidence regarding 


Vikramaditya. In the form that several of the eminent scholars 
have presentei it~ namely, that Candragupta II, who assumed 
the title Vikramaditya, achieved remarkable military exploits, 
was renowned for his munificence and patronage of learning and 


* This article represents the concluding pertion of the author's monos 
grap), ‘ Vikramaditya: A Historical S'udy ', submitted and accepted for 
the award of the Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji Gold Medal, 94ई, by the 
University of Bombay. | न 
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eulture, and became thus so endeared to ihe public memory that 
it gratefully associated his name with the prevailing era ~ it 
eannot be easily refuted. 

We can, however, urge that it entirely ignores the mass of 
Jain and Brahmanieal iraditions, and fails to explain the ques- 
zion of the institution cf ihe Vikraraa era and its earlier designa- 


tions Krta and Milave. Moreover, oven if we admit that 


Jandragupta II assumed the title Vikramaditya, there is hardly 
any conclusive proof to show that Cancragupta II was the first 
- emperor to assume the proud title. Samudragupta, Candragupta 
II, Skandagupta and practically the whole dynasty assumed the 
viruda Vikramaditya. Similarly is will be hazardous to rely too 
much on the assumed similazity.between the eharact:rs of Can- 
dragupta If and the legendary Vikramaditya, for several great 
Hindu emperors of ancient India—Samudragupta, Candra- 
zupta II, Harga, Bhoja and others so closely approach the Vikra- 
:nàdityan model that one is almost inclined to believe that they 
all wers influenced by the character of the original Vikramaditya 
and tried to emulate it. So too the Brahmanical revival in the 
Fapta period was not evidently the first one of its kind even 
according to the staunchest protagonists of the Candragupta II 
jheory.like Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. A. B. Keith,! both of 
whom admit that there was a Brahmanical revival earlier in the 
lst century. Candragupta II is renowned for his destruction of 
- the Sakas; but the Indian history of the opening centuries of 
the Christian era is a story of ong perpetual struggle between 
foreigners lika the Sakas and next the Hinas on the one hand 


and the suzerain Indian powers, the Kalinga king of Garga. 


Samhita, Gautamiputra Sataxarni, Candragupta II, Skanda- 
gupta, YsSodharman or Baladitya, and other kings, on the other, 
"Thus even the argument that the Sakari epithet most appropriate- 
ly applies to Candragapts II wili not hold on closer examina: 
tion, | "E. 
There ere other d'ffieulties as well, The Chinese pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang refers toa Vikramaditya as a great Brahmanical 
king, antagonistic to the Buddhists, renowned for his generosity, 


! A.B. Keith—A History of Sanskrit Literature, 7928, p. 442, 


+ 
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who was a contemporary of Vasubandhu, If Candragupta II is 
intended in this allusion, it is ‘rather strange that Chwang so 
close to him in time does not mention his name, but merely 
gives his title, which might apply with equal appropriateness to 
several kings of the dynasty. Chwang’s description too appears to 
be reminiscent of an age considerably anterior to his own times. 
He mentions Vikramaditya asa king of Sravastl, and Sravasti, 
we know, was in ruins even in Fa Hien’s time (399-4l4 A. D,) 
Vikramaditya is placed by Chwang about Vasupandhu’s time. 
Now Vasubandhu’s works were translated in distant Caina in 
404-5 A. D., presumably after they had attained wide popularity 
in India, which again must have taken considerable time indeed. 
Authorities are not, therefore, unanimous in dating Vasubandhu. 
Keith,’ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar,? Takakusu? place Vasubandhu 
early in the 5th century; while K. B. Pathak” places him under 
Kumaragupta and Skendagupta. Smith? places him under 
Candragupta I and Samudragupta, 280-350 A.D, while M, 
Winternitz® would consider Vasubandhu as having lived 
towards the end of the 3rd century A. D. There are some of the 
difficulties that stand in the way of the Candragupta II theory, 
and have been noticed by scholars? who favour this view. If the 
view is still maintained by them it is on account of the fact that 


no alternative explanation is yet available in our present state 
of knowledge 


Have we then to accept the theory that the Vikramaditya of 
the tradition was a historical figure, ruling in Avant! in the 
middle of the Ist century B. O., and was the author of the several 
exploits associated with his name in the various Jaina prabandhas? 
In one sense, yes; but not in the way that the protagonists of the 


l| Keith, Ibid, p. 73 
? R. G. Bhandarkar, Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Bociety, Vol, XX 
8 J. Takakusu, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ( London ), 7005, 33 ff. 
‘€ K.B. Pathak, Indian Antiquary, Vol, XLI, 922, 244, 777-7 ^ ^7 
P eo Smith, The Early History of India, 4th edition, I924, pp, $20, 
6 Maurice Winternitz, A History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol, : IL 
Calcutta, I933, p. 26953. ec 
? 8. Altoker, * Søkyädri' ( Marathi), Ootobor, ५943. 
A > है. WE ६ Cas ae drt 
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theory would maintain it. To command general acceptance, it 
must be réconciled with the available epigraphical evidence. 
Before procesding to work out the naw outline of the theory we 
should examine and assess afresh the evidence preserved in early 
literature and see if it yields any indications about the date and 
the identity of Vikramaditya. 


To starb with, Gathüsaplasoli! alludes to the unbcunded genero- 
sity of Vikramaditya. Ga’hasaytasali is definitely earlier than 


Bana who mentions Sätavāhana as the author of the Gathakosa. ' 


The Satavahans dynasty ended about 238 A, D. and Hala the 
author of this anthology is assigned to 7-2 A. D. by Jayaswal.® 
Mm, Shastri is inclined to place the work in the lst century 
A.D. Keith and Jacobi are in favour of a later date on the 
strength of the developed form of its Mahdrastr! Prikrit, Keith 
places it between 200~450 A. D 


_ Brhatkatha of Gunadhye, faithfully preserved in the abridged 
versions like Kathdsaritsagara is anterior to Subandhu, Dandin 
and Bana, i. e, c. 600 A. D. Brhatkathd belongs to a time when 
legends about Panini and Vararuci were still current.‘ On its own 
evidence? Gunàdhya was a court poet of Satavahana, He gives the 
latter's lineage, records anecdotes about him,’. and desires to 
win the latter’s favour by his Pais&cl talo? The cycle of 
Udayana legends which were household tales in Kalidása's time. 
covers almost the entire span of bihatkatha. Thus Brhaikaiha is 
a very early work indeed which ought to be assigned to Ist-3rd 
century A. D. at the latest, This Brhatkath@, judging of course 
from its Sanskrit versions like the Kathdsaritsdgara, refers to a 
Vikramaditya at numerous places, describing his great genero- 
sity, undaunted valour and other qualities. This Vikramaditya 
must be assigned to a period earlier than the Gupta period. For, 
if Brhatkathd was later than the 5th century A. D., and the 
Vikramaditya described in it represented Cendragupta II, then 





i Gatht-saptasali, V, 64, 

LX, P. Jayaswal, Journal of the Bihar& Oriaza Research Society, 
Yol, XVI, I929, 200. 

४ Keith, Evid, 223-224 

£ Kuthisoritsügora, Trans. O. H., Tawnoy, Vol. T, 4680, pp. I0-5%, 

४ Jiu, p. 22 8 Ibid, p. 89 १ Ibid,-5.-08, ० Ibid, p, 48. 
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it would be indeed strange that instesd of making specific refer 
ence tothe Gupta emperors and giving their glorious ancestry, 
itshould give only & general appellation applicable to several 
kings of the dynasty, and a totally false genealogy which would 
be rather humiliating to the contemporary monarch. To avoid 
such an absurdity, it becomes necessary to assign Brhatkathi to 
a much earlier period, and consider the Vikramaditya referred 
to therein as representing a historioal personality much anterior 
to the Guptas. 


Subandhu, the writer of the clever and highly paronomastic 
romance Vadsavadattd, Sth century A. D., bewails the demise of 
Vikramaditya as a recent event, which spelt an irrsperable loss 
to learning and the arts. If he intended to compliment the 
contemporary sovereign Candragupta, should we not expect him 
to refer to him specifically and not by a general title, and in 
a full prasasti, and not a stray couplet? Hemacandra, the 
originator of a great renaissance in early mediseval Gujarat, 
glorified Jayasimhadova in a series of prasastislokas at the end of 
the chapters of his Siddha Hemacandra. A single general allusion 
would neither catisfy the patron, nor profit the protégé. 


Yuan Chwang’s testimony we have analysed and criticised 
above. His description of a Vikramaditya will not apply to 
Yagodharman, and will need considerable straining to be 
applicable even to Candragupta II, Yuan Chwang's description 
of a Vikramaditya is certainly reminiscent of a historical 
personal ity considerably anterior to the Gupta emperors, 


. ARaüjalarahgwi too, if closely scrutinized, will be found to 
distinguish the Sakari Vikramaditya from his historical name- 
sake,! and imply that the Sakari Vikramaditya flourished 
earlier than the historical one? ( Vikramaditya Harsa), who 
according tothe interpretations discussed in the earlier chapters 
might be considered as belonging to the first half of the 6th 
century A, D. 





! Rajaterangint, ed, M. A. Stein, ही 5-7 ( Vol, I, p. 77). 

$ ibid, III 425 ( Vol. I, p. 28). Compare also Al Deruni's statement thet 
‘the Vikram&ditya from whom the era got its name is not identical with 
that one who killed tha Sakas, but only a namesake of his,’ Al Beruni's 
Indio, ed. Dr. Edward O. Bachau, 40838, Vol, Zl, p. 6. 
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We need not examine the later Brahrranioal evidence, which 
ie not relevant for the purpose of deciding the historical anti- 
quity of Vikramaditya. 


The Jain evidence is indeed one of the most important planks 
oa which the historicity cf Vikraméditya rests, ! The Pattàvalis, 
though often confused, cannot, in the opinion of competent 
atthorities? be dismissed as a pure invention. 


This survey of the early Brahmanical, Buddhistie, and Jain 
evidence almost compels the conclusion that Vikramaditya was a 
historical persorelity, and flourished in the middle of the ist 
century B. C, inspite of the epigrephical difficulty ( which we 
shall attempt to solve in the sequel ) involved in such an assump- 
ticn. Several scholars havs almost instinctively felt constrained 
to admit the possibility o? the existence of a historical Vikram&- 
ditya in the lst century B, O., though they could not bring 
enough historical evident: to bear upon the problem. Thus 
Bihler even before 882 Leld that the Vikrama era was really 
established by a king of that name in 56 B.C 0, V. Vaidya* 
ani Mm. Haraprasad Sastri® assertec on the authority of Hala’s 
Sovtasati that Vikramaditya did exist in the Ist century B. C 
Sten Konow protested against the unjustifiebly disdainful attitude 
of scholars towards Indian tradition,’ showed how it agreed with 
historical facts known from other sources, and affirmed that ita 
allasion to & Sakari Vikramaditys, who founded an era in 58 B. C. 








* For the purposes of the prezent essay, however, it has not been possible 
to make full use of all this evidence. The author awaits the earliest 
opportunity to investigate the bearing of allthis material on the problem 
undsr discussion. 

* Sten Konow, JR AS, ]99%, ६98, & Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, V ol. 
IT, Pt. I, 929, Ixxxvi ; i 

"Franklin Edgerton, Harward Oriental Series, Vol, XXVI, I926, Ixiv ; 

TI. Winternitz, H. S. L., II, 495. 

* F, Maxmüller, India What it can Teach Us? 882, 285. 

4 ©. V. Vaidya, ‘Indian Review’, December, 9U9. 

5 Mm. Haraprasad Shastri, Zpigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, 49i3-24, 320. 

5 This view is also held by several reputed scholars like William Jones, 
Prot Rajvade, Prof. R. N, Apte, end others. Vide ' PurugBrtha * ( Marathi} 
Febuary, 7944, p. 20i, i 

* Btan Konow, E. L, XIV, 9-8, 293 f, 

‘4 Ston Konow, Corpus I. J, EL Pe. f, lxzzvi. 
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sould not be rejected.! Smith? corroborated him. He is constrained 
to admit that “ it is possible that such a Raji may have existed ” 
at that time and place. Charpentier! too is inclined to hold a 
similar view. Edgerton too, convinced by Konow’s argu- 
ments, considers it possible, and even probable, that there 
really existed a king of Màlw& named Vikramaditya, who 
founded the era of 58-7 B. C He aptly points out that 
we do not yet know enough of the history of the period to reject 
categorically the evidence of Jaina traditions It is possible, 
however, he.admits, that the later kings who assumed the same 
title, such as Candragupta II, may have been confused with the 
original Vikramaditya in popular legends. Thus quite a number 
of reputed orientalists are inclined to favour the historicity of 
the traditional Vikramaditya of 58-7 B. C. 


IN 


We shall now attempt to sift out the original historical nuc 
leus from the mass of later traditions, and interpret the same in 
harmony with inscriptional evidenca. 

{L) A close examination of the Kathüsori/ságara, which in its 
original proLably reaches as far back as the Ist century A, D. or 
go, reveals that Vikramaditya was not a king but a member of 
the Malava-gana, who had, for the time being when Ujjayini 
was invested by the Sakas, taken refuge in Pratisthana in the 
Deccan.’ Kathdsarit states that Vikramaditya was an incarna- 
tion of माह्यत्रत्‌ गण (माल्यवतसंज्ञके anag XVI, i, 27; तेन गणिनोक्तो Id, 
33; सम इत स aian: Id. 35 etc) The description at once catches 
dur attention, for why, of all the ganas of Siva, should Vikramé- 
ditya ba tracod to माहप्रवत गण? 

It is highly probable that sg बण is a Sanskrit restoration 
of साळवे गन and means originally ‘a member of the Malava 





3 Sten Konow, J. R. A. S, ]932, 955 

3 Vincent Smith, Oxford History of India, i9i9, 5. 

8 Jarl Charpentier, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, 922, 67 f. 

4 F, Edgerton, H. O. 8., XXVI, lxv-lx¢i 

5 F, Edgerton, Ibid, lxiv ë F, Edgerton, Ibid, lxvi. 

7 Kathüsuritsagara, Nirnayasüghra, 7889, XVI!E, i. 

8 माल्यवत्‌ गण would give rise to a Pai$ici equivalent माळव गन under the 
operation of the phonetic processes mentioned in oy a: (Siddha Hema 
Cahdra, VILI-4-306 ), लो छः ( He VIII-4-208 ), 8rd शौरसेनीवत्‌ ( VILI~4-823 ), 
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gana’, When Somadeva set himself to the task of abridging the 
earlier Brhatkath@, the memories cf the Malavan republic had 
completely vanished, which ‘led the Sanskrit redaotor to restore 
the original general term ( = RISA गण) as a साल्यबद गण of Siva, 
with probably a story inyenied to explain it. The imaginary 
ancestry of Vikramaditya also confirms the opinion thet Somas 
deva invented it because he could not easily interpres the earlier 
account, and because he possibly desired also to glorify the hero 
of the last Jambaka. 

(2) It cannot bs argued that the occurrence of-zterzq गण is 
an accident, or a later interpolation of Somadeva, which was 
missing in the original. There is no ground for such a doubt; 
for, at the beginning ofthe work! Gunadbya, the writer of the 
original Brhatkatha, is also mentioned as a M&yavat gana 
( = Malavagana), and the translation nowhere states that the 
Malyavat gana of Siva was first torn as Vikramàdirya through 
Siva’s orders and later again as the Paiśācīi poet, As a matter of 
_fact the Sanskrit redactor Somadeva has been  2onsiderably 
exercised as to how to explain the word occurring in the Katha- 
pitha in the beginning, and haa therefore to invens a. fanciful 
story that Malyavat gapa interceded on bebalf of Puspsdauta 
gana, who was being cursed by the Goddess Gaurl, and was 
himself cursed, for his frierdly intercession, to descend to the 


earth : 2 VEA T 
क्षत्वत्यानाययद्दवा पुष्पद्न्तसातञचा ॥ 


त्यो भवाविनीतोते TABS त WATT सा । 
साल्यवन्तं च fegid gar तत्कृते गणस्‌ ॥ ^ € 


` The poet, at another place, appears to have been at pains to 

explain the term Malyavat. - Siva is described 83 saying to 
Malyavati -— E है 
यः पूजितोऽस्मि भवता स्वयसाहृतेन माल्येन दुर्गववनभामिससुद्भवेंन | 
तन्माल्यवानिति भविष्यसि मे अणस्त्वामेव्यादिशच्च स विशुर्मिरिजापतिमाञ्‌॥ः 
The ancestry of Gupàadhys, his father being a k.ng of nágas 
named Kirtisena, the son of Vasuki, looks like a late- invention, 

‘ gutstituted in place of the.origiral authentic account Jost or: 


i Kaihüsaritsügaro, iji, 94-65, * Itid, I, i. 56-57, ? Ibid,I, vii, I, ., 
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unintelligible.’ Gunadhya’s story of how he was in the court of 
a Sétavahana king; how he was compelled on account of a vow 
to renounce the use of the three languages, Sanskrit and others, 
and to resort to Paisáci;? how his हबल work Brhafkatha was 
presented for patronage to Sdtavahana, who derided it on the 


_ ground that its language was barbarous;* how Gunddhya then 


consigned a major part of the work to the fire,* when ths king 
returned to Gunaddhya, made obeisance to. him and apologised, 
and how at his request the last one of the seven books of one 
lakh of verses-each was spared from the fiery ordeal, to be read 
out to him by Gunidhye’s pupils5'-the whole story reads 
practically like a romance. 

Historically, the above account should be reinterpreted 
as follows, It appears that Gunddhya was a celebrated popular 
poet of Milavs gana who composed the Brhatkatha in his 
provincial speech Paisaci $ which was. different from the 
language (Magadhi in earlier and Maharastr! in later times) 
of the Deccan and therefore failed to win the approval 
of Saétavahane. Possibly Sátaváhana was also reluctant to 
patroniss an outsider belonging to Malaw&, which was hostile to 
Pratisthdna in immediately preceding times. Nevertheless 
Brhatkatha went on to acquire great popularity and became a 
celebrated classic. Satavahana was in course of time inclined to 
atone for his earlier indifference and invite the popular poetic 
genius Gunadhya to his court. But by this time the poet had 
lost his Mss., had become broken-hearted, and was considerably 
advanced in age. He, therefore, could send only his pupils to 


Satavahana’s court, while he passed away soon after. Though 


! Ibid, I, vi,8. 2 Ibid, I,vi, i 3 Ibid, J, viii, 0-5, 

€ Ibid, I, viii, (7-79, > Ibid, I, viii, 34-34. 

5 The earliest specimen of Paióücl we come across in the Sahbszgarhi 
and Mansehra versions of Asokan inscriptions, which, compared to the 
general Prakrit Mah@rastri, reveal a striking affinity to Sanskrit. Ihe 
Girnar inscription is linguistically akin to the Sahbazgarhi version. We 
eonclude therefore that a dialect of Paifaoi ( or Paisaci- Pali) was ourrent 
in Western and North-western India in the opening cencaries of the Christian 
èra. The eastern Kalinga version and the southern Brahmagiri versions 
show distinct dialectal and even paleographical differences, Thus even from 
the early times there must have been considerable dialectal differences 
between Paifgoi: Pali of western India and Migadhi: Mahdragtri of the. 
Deccan, 
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ihe Kathüsarit does not mention it, a considerable period must 
have elapsed between Sdtavahava’s earlier indifference and the 
later offer of patronage. It appears that at the time when Soma- 
deya composed his version Pai$àc! was long out of use, and the. 
translator could not catch the proper import of the name Paisact, 
for he describes it as — 
पिशाचभाषां at gear ती च eer तदाकृती । 
विद्यामदेन सासूयं स राजैवमभाषत ॥ l 
प्रमाणं सप्तलक्षाणि tars नीरसं वचः! 
शोणितेनाक्षरन्यासो धिक्‌ पिशाचकथामिमाय॥ * 
Somadeva is, naturally, at his distance of time, easily misled in 
describing the Paisaci language, and is constrained to weava an 
imaginary, if-ingenious, account of the Malyavatgana. i 
Thus in all probability the term Malyavatgana ( Paisac! equi- 
valent Malava gana) applied in Kathāsarit to both Gunadhys and ` 
Vikramaditya signifies originally the same thing, namely, ‘a 
member of the M&lava gana’, edified later on into ‘a gana of 
Siva named Malyavat 
This conclusion is confirmed indirectly by the Jaina tradi- ° 
tion. For instance the Prabhavakacaritra?, the Prabandhacintd- 
mani of Merutunga?®, Vividhatirthakalpa of Jinaprabhe,* Prabandha- 
koía of Rajasekharasiiri,® all maintain a complete silence about 
Vikrama’s parentage, which is significant. If they knew that 
Vikramaditya hailed from any well-known royal family they 
would not have done go. Subhedila® mentions Gandharvasena as 
the father and a Brahman widow as the mother of Vikramarka. 
"Some other Jain works, and Muslim historians like Abul Fazl" 


J Tbid, T, viii, I4-I5 

3 Prabhavakacaritra, ed. Jinavijayaji Muni, Singhi Series, 7940, pp. 43, 
49, 56, 58-60, . 

$ Prabandhacintamani, tr. Durgashankar Shastri, Forbes Gujarati Sabha, 
2984, pp. l-)3. 

ê Vividke Tirthakalpa, ed, Jinavijayaji Muni, Singhi Series, 935, pp. 39, 
88-89. 

5 Prabandhakoáa, ed. Jinavijayaji Muni, Singhi Series, 935, pp. 6, 20, 
66-68, 78-8.. 7 

$ GSubaéilagapi, Šri Vikrema Caritram, Vols. I & II, Hemacandrüelizya 
Jaira Granthamala, v. s. ]98 

१ Abul Fas), Allümi, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol II, tr. Col H. 8. Jarrett, 
489], १।5. 
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mention that & supernatural being like Gandharba was Vikrama’s 
father. Thus the tradition is significantly silent about Vikrama’s 
parentage or gives a vague and unhistorical account, which 
indicates that he hailed not from any royal house but was very 
probably a commoner. 

(8) Thirdly, it appears probable that Vikrama’s origina} 
name was Vikramaé!la, which later on expanded into Vikram& 
ditys, The name of a whole last lambaka of the Kathüsarif, 
( which is presumably & faithful translation of the Brhatkaths), is 
Vigamasila, and Vikramaditya is given there only as a second, 
perhaps a later, appellation It is very likely that बिषमशीळ . 
is a mislection for विक्रमशीछ, for in the old Brahmi in the centu- 
ries just preceding the Christian era क्र and Tare so similar’ that 
they might be easily confused one for the other. Thus in old 


6 f g f A = | frene 
§ pi A rx A = विष्मशील 


The difference between the two forms is so slight that a later 
soribe could easily have misread Kr fors,and transcribed the 
origins] Vikramaéila as Visamaéila, The mistake escaped dis- 
covery because the mislectioa Visamasila, accidentally, yielded 
a meaning coming very close fo that of the original word Vikrama- 
ila, Even apart from the paleographical evidence such changes 
are found by scholars of Prákrit and the old stages of modern 
Indian languages, in old Mss. in numbers. 


and 





l Dr, V. S, Sukthankar in his lectures on ‘Mahabharata’ under the 
auspices of the Bombay University just before his aad and sudden demise, 
pointed out one important psychological fact in portraying Karna’s 
character, Sukthankar pointed out that Karna’s phenominal generosity 
was not a temperamental quality, but a pose, which aimed at disguising his 
common parentage by emulating and even outdoing the princes of royal 
blood in charity and generosity, thus showing to people that he was even 
superior to the princes of royal blood. Karna’s example, particularly the 
relation between his ancestry And his generosity pointedly reminds us of 
Vikrama. . 2 

9 Kathésaritsagara, XVIII, i. 

= Vide Mm. G. H, Ojha, Indisa Paleography, Plate IV, 


~ 
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( 4) It stands to reason that the original Vikramaésila later on 
assumed the full title Vikramaditya, even as Sherkhin Sur assum- 
ed the imperial title Shershāh on ascending the imperial Mughal 
throne. GC 

The Kathasaritsigara describes a VikramaSakti, who was & 
general of Vikramaditya! and a great conqueror whom Vikramé- 
ditya respectfully refers to as a king ( nypa ) We are naturally © 
inclined to consider this Vikramasakti as representing the original 
Vikramaslla ( mislection, Visamasila), who must have been a 
renowned general of the Malava gana. Later tradition, which 
found the adventurous general of a republic as not too 
dignified a figure to serve as the hero of the legends, 
created another and perhaps a rather shadowy figure out 
of the original material and named it Vikramaditya. It is 
significant this Vikramaditya has no personal conquests to 
boast of, All the military achievements go to the credit of the 
general Vikramagakti. Sakti and Sila are almost synonymous 
go that it needs hardly any straining to assume that Vikrama- 
šakti represents Vikramasila (misread Visamasila). So many 
Vikramaprabandhas tell us that Vikramaditya was elected ss a 
king of Avanti, which was without a titulary ruler for a long 
time due to the harassment of some supernatural power, that we 
are inclined to assume that the great general Vikramasakti was 
later on elected as a leader, or an elected ‘king’, with powers 
resembling those of a constitutional monarch or a republican 
President, responsible to a body of the Mantrins for his actions 
On this occasion, perhaps, he assumed or was given the title 
Vikramaditya 


Thus the foregoing discussion seeks to postulate that the 
oldest tradition going back to the Ist century A. D. indicates 
that Vikramaditya was a commoner, a member of the MAlava- 
gana and subsequently its general, and his original name was 
Vikramasila, which was later on expanded into Vikramaditya, 
when he was given the title rajan ( nrpa of Kathasarit) by his 
republic, in honour of his glorious victories which marked the 
decasion of the institution of an era. 


४ Kathasartteigara, XVIII, i, 69 ; 73-79, 
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We must-now attempt an explanation of the term Krta, which 
designates the earliest records in the Vikrama era. Tt has been 
a veritable puzzle. 


Fleet attempted to explain if as representing the Kriliyas 
(‘Ki-li-to’ in Chwang's records) of Kashmir, whom Chwang 
describes as cruel, low-born people, who occupied Kashmir after 
the death of Kaniska,! Raychaudhuri? leans to the same view. 
But such an interpretation cannot be convincing as the Kritiyas 
are, judging from Chwang’s description, considerably posterior 
to the institution of the Krta era, and besides, their relation with 
a distant central power like Malwa has not been established. 
The two theories of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar - the theory which 
equates Krta with ‘made’, and the theory which considers Krta 
as representing Kria yuga or the golden era initiated by Pusya- 
mitra Śuùga, and Mm. Shastri’s theory that Krta is the 4-yearly 
Vedic cycle, are now, as shown in earlier chapters, no longer 
credited. The most recent view is that of Dr. Altekar, which 
explains Kria as the name of a leader or a king of Malwa in the 
lst century B. C. The suggestion implied in this explanation 
that Krta is a distinct proper noun and not a mere general term 
is certainly valuable. But in the detailed form that Dr. Altekar 
has worked out the theory, it cannot be accepted, for Krta and 
Vikramaditya have the same relative position, and if the 

“Vikramaditya theory is rejected because of insufficiency of 
historical evidence authenticating his existence, so too should be 
the Krta-theory for the identical reason. As in the case of 
Vikramaditya, there is hardly any historical or insoriptional 
evidence in favour of the existence of a king named Krta in the 
given time and place. __ 


(॥) What then is the real meaning of the enigmatic term 
Kris? The phraseology of transcriptions like मालवगणास्नाते Tar 








! Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Vol. I, 904, 
578-279. 


8 H.C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, ]92?, 385. 
8 A. B. Altekar, E. I, XXIIT, 50; SoAyadri, Ootobar, i943, 
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sadia ( Mandasor inscription of Kris 464 ), and Gag ...... MET- 
धूवायाम्‌ (Nagari inscription of Krta 48!), implies that the terms 
Kryta and Malava have the same relative position and should be 
‘interpreted in a similar manner, 


(2) Turning to the provenance of the find-spots of Krta 
inseriptions we find that their geographical distribution is as 
below :! : 


(i) Bijeyagadh inscription 50 miles south-east of Isápur. | 


( ii) Badva inscription i40 miles south-south-east of Bijaya- 
gadh ह | 


( ili) Nagari inscription 90 ‘miles east of Badv&. 


(iv ) Nandasa inscription 40 miles nortl-north-east of Nagari, 
As Dr. Altekar points out all the Krta inscriptions come from ` 
south-eastern Rajputina, where the designation Krta was pre- 
dominantly used and where, according to Dr. Altekar, there was 
important revival of Vedic religion in this period 


. (3) (i) Now this (8, E. Rajputana, where Krte designation 
was most popular) is the same region whichin Yuan Chwang’s- 
records is referred to as K'i-T'a and described as follows: * " From 
Malw& the pilgrim went north-west about 300 li? (or 3 day's 
journey ) to,the K’i-t’a country. This was above 3000 and its 
capital above 20 li in circuit. It was a rich district subject to- 
Malwa to which it bore a resemblance. There were about 0 
Buddhist monasteries with more than 000 Brethren who were 
adherents of both ‘ vehicles ', and there were numerous member 
of other religions, with several tens of Deva-templessr ^. " From 
K'i-t'a I000 li is Fo-la-pi ".5 ; 





3 Of. A.S. Altekar, E. I, XXIII, 8i. 

2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, 245, 

3 = 60 miles, 

Cf. S. Beal, Buddhistic records of the. Western world, Vol. IT, i906, p. 

266, “This country ( Kie-Ch’a ) is 3000 li....The population is dense. The 
~ establishments wealthy. There is no king amongst them; the country isan . 
appanage of Malwé, and ths climate, products of the soil, and manners of thé 
people are very similar in both countries. From this going north 3000 li or 
so we como to Fa-la-pi ( Valabhi ). " - f 

5 Watters, Ibid, 346.. Ns 
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- (ii) There is, of course, the difficulty that K'i-t'a ( of Watter’s:) 
is restored as Kie-ch'a by Beal. But it could be pointed out in 
this connection that the renowned Cinologist Takakusu notes 
that Ch'a is often misprinted for t'u.!. Thus asthe Chinese 
characters ch’a and t'a are liable to be confused, and as such an 


authority as Watters is inclined to transcribe the word as, 


K'i- t'a instead of Kie-ch’a, K'i-t'a in all probability represents 
the proper transcription 


(iii) Besides, Kie-ch’a would definitely point to Kaecha, ` 


which does not fit into the context on account of its far greater 
distance and its direction relative to Malwa and Valabhi. From 
. the Krta country the pilgrim micht have mistaken the westerly 
or slightly south-westerly direction of Valabhi for a northern; 
perhaps he first went north and got on the highroads connecting 
Binnamàla and Gujarat, and later turned to the south. But if 
Kaccha is accepted at the intended meaning, then the northerly 
journey of i000 li ( = 200 miles) from Kaccha to Valabhi will be 
@ gross error on the part of the great Chinese savant, which is 
improbable. Indeed scholars like Julien, Beal and Watters have 
accepted K’i-i?a=Kaccha, but that is because the existence of a 
Krta (the exact term we shall give later on) country north-east 
of Malwa was not known tothem. Some of them are aware of 
the difficulty of the disparity between Chwang’s estimate of the 
distance between Malw& and Kaccha and the actual distance 
between them 
(iv) What country or people then is represented by Chwang’s 
K'i-t'&? According to Watter's scheme of transcription K'i might 
stand for कि, or खि (e.g. Á-ye-mu-k'a stands for अपछख, Kiao~ 
shang-mi stands for कोशास्त्री, Mo-hi-lo-ku-lo represents मिहिरिकुल ), 
and t'a-represents aspirated dental त, approaching थ (e. g. Mo- 
t'u-lo stands for मथुरा and Kah-pi-t/a stands for qw) Thus 
K'i-t'a might roughly represent a Prakrit word like tea (कहत, 
feet are also possible ) or TY 


(4) Now the question arises whether this description of 
Chwang is confirmed by contemporary and early history. In 


| Vide J. Takakusu, ‘A Record of the Buddhistio Religion as. practised 
in India and the Malay Arehipslago' (67I-695 A, D.), ‘by I-tsing, Ten 
Oxford, 896, p. xxxn. 
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other words, is there any authority for the axistence of a Katha 
(or Katha) people in the centuries preceding the Christian 
Era? 

We have, fortunately, the testimony of the Greek writers to 
support us. They mention Kathaians ( equated to Kathas by 
Jayaswal ) as one of the most powerful ‘ nations’ of India. Their 
capital in „Alexanders time was Sankala. They enjoyed the 
highest reputation for courage and skill in the art of war, and 
shortly before their battle with Alexander they had defeated 
both Poros and the king of the Abhis&ras. In their battle with 
Alexander they did not submit even though they were tremend- 
ously outnumbered.! Their men and women married by choice? 
Beauty and strong physique in children was prized among the 
Kathas, who (like Saubhütis) tested the physique of the newly 
born babies in the second month, and like the Spartans allowed 
only those to grow into citizens who were physically strong. 
Jayaswal thinks that the story in the Kathopanisad of Naciketas 
offered to Death by his father and attaining immortality 
represents an attempt of the Katha philosophers to glorify this 
practice. The Kathas and Madrakas were known for their 
learning, as Kgudrakas and Malavas ( the latter then living on 
Hydaspes, i. e. the Jhelum after its unity with the Chinab) were 
renowned for their bravery The Katha recension of the 
Yajurveda and the Kathopanisad owe their origin to the Kathas, 
whose antiquity reaches back to the Vedic times The Kathas 
determined franchise by birth? and elected their ‘king’® in con- 
tradistinction to Ksudrakas and Màlavas who had no ‘king’ 
consul, and were, therefore, required to send 00 to 50 representa- 
tives to negotiate the treaty. ° The Kathas were originally a 
tribe, for Patafijali mentions कढजातीय and कठदेशीय as meaning 

of the Katha tribe’ and ' men of the Katha country.’ le 

( 5) It might perhaps be urged that Katha or K'i-t'a are names 
distinctly different from Krta. There is, however, strong evidence 


pauu-———————!—— X HaÓá————————————————X 


` ३ K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity (Vols, I & IT combined ) 3924, Vol. 3, 
64 í 
` a Jbid, I, p. 64, 8 Ibid., I, p. 68, -4 Jbid. I, p. 82, ° 
..9 ibid, I, 398. , . . 6. Tbid,Ti88,: ° . 7 Ibid.3;20. 
.9 Ibid, I, 82, १ Tbid, I, 84, 9 Ibid, I,:295, 
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to suggest that Krta is not an original word current in popular 
speech, but a Sanskrit restoration of some Prikrit word, which 
- even in its Sanskrit garb Has not been able to shake off the 
Prakrit Instrumental Plural termination in five copies of Krta 
inscriptions ( Krta inscription of 284, of 295, three copies, and of 
335). The plurality of thé inflections in which the word Krta 
appears, points almost certainly to its Prakritic origin, Such 
restorations were indeed more rampant than many scholars 
would think. For instance, Sk. राक्षस, झुष्क, अर्थ, Bs, उपास्थित bacome 
रक्स, छकख, अत्थ, खू and उवात्थिई in general or Maharastri Prakrit, 


But mediaeval Magadhi will not tolerate these vulgar Prakritiza- 
tions and sets about restoring them into pseudo-Sanskrit forms 
like लस्कश, BEF, अस्त, TE and उवस्तिद apparently’ imitating the 
Sanskrit phonology and believing that it must have been Sanskrit 
स्फ, स्त and स्ट which must have degenerated into Prakrit कब, त्य 
and g. It almost overdoes it when it restores a complete tatsama 
गच्छ, into गश्च assuming that च्छ must be a vulgar mutation of the 
classical $a,’ for is not Pr पच्छा a vulgar deterioration of Sanskrit 
yaaq? Thus it is very likely that Kata was a Prakrit word 
signifying the Katha people, the Kathaians of the Greek writers 
and the K’i-t’a people of Yuan Chwang. In the early centuries of 
the Christian era the Prakrit word कत also represented Sk wa 
(cf. दे चिकीछ कता Asokan Rock Edict II, Girnàr), which helped 
the restoration. Thus the composer of the inscriptions ( dated in 
Krta era) transformed the original word Kata (ta perhaps 
-aspirated ). into the respectable-looking Sanskrit Krta, though 
the terminations still betrayed its réal self, 


V 


How, are we, now, to correlate the terms Krta: Malava: 
Vikrama, which are found to have designated the Vikrama era 
at different consecutive periods ? 








I We are reminded here of Prof. N. B. Divatia's well-known joke in his 
Wilson Philolcgical lecturos, which states how a half-baked Sanskrit Pandit 
when asked how long since he put on the Deccani turban, answered with 
gusto अमे तो असलथीज द्रक्षणी aagi VERT छिये, apparently thinking that द्रक्षणी, 
with a r interpolated, would look more respectable than the current word 
दक्षणी, f 

3 [ Annals, B. 0. RL] 
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I: appears that originally, as legends like alwatai Ha: , मालब- 
शणस्य जयः appearing on Malwa coins on the ist century B.C, 
indicate, a great victory was won,by the Malavas and Krtas 
(in alliance perhaps with other powers), which probably 
emaucira'ed them from the tyranny of a barbarous foreign 
power. Their armies were led by a great Malava general, 
Vikramaéila, later on perhaps- elected a ‘king’ and given the 
title Vikramaditya. This momentous event was naturally an 
occasion for the initiation of an era, just as a future free India 
might celebrate the anniversary of its emancipation from the 
foreign yoke, which fact might later on lead to the development 
of a new era. The era was known to outsiders as the era of 
Malavagana, for it was the Malavagana that led the war of 
independence against the Sakas, and again it was there that the 
era was generally current. In Malwa itself it might have been 
designated by either names~ Malava and Vikrama-one denot- 
ing the republic and the other indicating the great leader 
whose military genius made the victory possible.’ But according 
to the practice in every republican state the hame commemorating 
the republic? had naturally a greater vogue. The Krtas too, who 
had offered a whole-hearted and vigorous co operation in the 
common battle of freedom, similaily celebrated their emancipa- 
tion by counting an era from the date just like their brothers in 
arms, the Malavas. It was of course identical with the Malava 
(= Vikram) era, In the Krta country the era naturally took 
the name Krta. Perhaps the neighbouring peoples christened 
the era as Krta, from its general currency in that country. No 
incongruity between these two parallel designations Kria and 
Màálava struck the ancient people, as then Krtas (or Kathas ) 
were almost iientified with the sister-tribe, the Malavas. 
Chwang’s description of the Krta as attached to the Malavas and 
the contiguity of th» Krta country to Māliıwä confirm this 





! An analogy may be found in the present day Paficüngas, which desi- 
{nate the Christian era either as इंग्रजी तारीख ०९ as खिस्ती तारीख, ; 

2 This explains the absence of contemporary numismatical and epigra- 
phical evidence bearing on Vikrama, ` As Vikrama was not & king in the 
usual sense he remained unmentioned in the contemporary inscriptions and 
the Purinas, And the coins wero issued only the M@lavagana’s name, 
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opinion,! The amalgamation of both the people into a greater 
Malwa must have commeroaed sometime tefore Chwang and 
ended sometime after him. Thus the subsequent documents refer 
exclusively to the designation Milava era. 

The numismatical evidence on Malava coins (मालवगणस्य जय: ete.) - 
precludes the suggestion that the era was originally founded 
by the Krta, and was later on adopted by Malavas when they 
expanded and absorbed the neighbouring Krta province. 

* In Malwa itself the memory of the great general-king Vikra- 
ma must have lingered on for centuries and must also have been 
associated with the Malava era, We may in future come across 
evidence showing & specific association of Vikrama's name with 
the Malava era even in the opening centuries of the era. Thon 
gradually the republic in Malwa disappeared before the rising 
imperialism of the Guptas or perhaps even earlier. But even in 
Gupta times Màlawà remained a famous seat of culture, and 
contributed to the general cultural renaissance of the Gupta 
times. The-Malava republic was gone, and was succeeded by a 
series of celebrated emperors who held the title Vikramaditya. 
In popular mind the glory that was Vikramaditya got connected 
with the splendour that was Gupta, who now ruled Malwa, and 
the common appellation helped the process of identification. By 
now the term Malavagana had lost its significance, the era came 
to be designated as the Malavesa era. Then gradually when 
Malawa got inseparably mixed up in public memory with the 
name of Vikramaditya whose seat it remained for centuries, the 
Malavesa era came gradually to be designated as the Vikrama 
era, Later on, with the development of the Vikramaditya tradi- 
tion and its perpetuation in numerous Vikrama-prabandhas, 
which gave the story of Vikrama's foundation of the era along 
with his numerous adventures, the era came to be specifically and 
systematically referred to a Vikramaditya, described as its 
founder, But very probably throughout the gradual process of 
the evolution of the Vikrama legends, based on the achievements 
of several illustrious kings bearing that appellation, the memory _ 


i Of. Watters IT, 245: “It was a rich district subject to Malwa to which 
it bore resemblance", Also Beal II, 266: “The country is an appanage of 
Malwa and ,..... manrers of the people are very similar in both countries ", 
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of the original Vikramaditya lingered and served as a central 
nucleus for the cycle of traditions. i | 
VI 

` Let us now attempt to reconstruct the story of Vikramaditya’s 
caréer on the basis of the oldest tradition preserved in Brhatkathü 
a5 represented by Kathiisariiségara. Our task here is to sift the 
evidence froth this work and piece together only such of it as is 
found in agreement with the known facts of history. 


We find the following references scattered in the body of 
` Kathüsaritsügara throwing some light on his career. Kathüsarit 
is 8 jumble of traditions, and we shali have to interpret the 
allusions in the light of contemporary historical facts. 


(i) We have already shown how XKatihüsaritsügara describes 
Vikramasila ( Visamasila ) as a great emperor of Ujjayin!, whose 
general Vikramasakti is described to haye conquered the follow 
ing lands: ` : 
सापरान्तश्च .,, निजितो दाक्षिणापथः। 
मध्यदेशः ससौराष्ट्रः सवङ्गाङ्गा च TSAR ॥ 

AMAA, 


सकश्मीरा च कौबेरी काष्ठा च करदीकृता | 
म्छेच्छ्संघाञ्च निहताः शेषाश्च स्थापिता Far ॥' 
Tne names of the conquered kings are given as: 
गोडः झक्तिकमारोऽयं कर्णाटोऽयं जयध्वजः | 
लादो विजयवमीऽयं काइमीरोऽयं garga: ॥ 
गोपालः सिन्पुराजीऽयं मिछो विन्थ्यबलोप्य यस्‌ | 
fade: पारसीकोऽयं ज्ञपतिः प्रणसति प्रभो li 


This description is meant to apply undoubtedly to ihe Vikrama- 
ditya in question. The question. of its authenticity we shall 
discuss immediately. 

(ii) At several other places in Kathüsarilsügara a king of 


Avanti bearing a closely similar name is mentioned. For 
instance it describes a Vikramasimha as ruling af Avanti, è a 





t Kathasaritsagara, XVIII, i, 76-78, ? Ibid, XVII, iii, 3-4, 
5 Ibid, VI, i, 85-38, - 
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Vikramatunga reigning at Vikramapura,' and a Vikramasena, 
equal to Indra in prowess, whose son Trivikramasena is the hero 
in the Vetdlapaficavinsati,? All these kings are practically 
reflections of one original figure Vikramaditya, who appears 
thus in various different garbs. 


(iii) There are several allusions in Kathüsaritsügara, which 
may be interpreted as pointing to Vikrama’s authority or 
suzerainty over Pataliputra. Tor instance a king named 
Vikramatunga? is described as ruling at Pataliputra. He hada 
mighty enemy in Narasimha, the king of Pratisthana, who had a 
powerful infantry foree, and who routed Vikrama’s army com- 
pelling the latter to retire to Patalipufra, Another reference, 
speaks of king Vikramakesarin, ‘a storehouse of virtues as well 
as jewels,’ ruling in P&taliputra in old times. 


‘ (iv) There are several indications in Kathüsaritsügara point- 
ing to a relationship between Vikramaditya of Ujjayinl and the 
ruling house of Pratisthana. | 


A story says how king Vikramasirhha at Pratisthana, attacked 
all of a sudden by the combined force of his four relatives, Maha- 
bhata, Virabahu, Subhata and Pratapaditya, was defeated and 
compelled to retire to Ujjayini where he resided in the house of a 
hetaer& Similarly towards the close of Veltülapaficaviméati a 
famous king of Pratisthàna, Trivikramasena by name, son of 
Vikramasena, who was equal to Indra in might," is described as a 
reincarnation of Vikramaditya, and created out of a portion of God 
Siva himself.? Similarly the Vikrama tradition points at numer- 
ous places to. the relationship between Vikramaditya and the 
Andhra Satavahana of Pratisthàna ( Salivahana of legends), and 
adds that the latter had finally defeated Vikramaditya, That 
there was a tradition of matrimonial alliance between the royal 
houses of the Deccan and ‘Malwa, is proved by the story of 
Dharma in Kathasaritstgara,? who was a ruler of a emall pro- 





"7 Ibid, TX, iii, (82, ? Ibid, XII, viii, 24-22. 
8 Ibid., VII, i, 54-55, t Ibid, VII, iv, 3, 

$ Ibid, XII, x, 5. 6 Ibid, X, ii, १-5, 

f Ibid, XII, viii, 24, ४ Ibid, XII, xii, 33-34, 
9 ‘ 


Ibid, KH, xxxi, 5-6, 
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vince in the Deccan and married a wife named Candravati who 
hailed from a high family in Malwa 

The account of Vikramaditya’s conquests, read in conjunc- 
tion with the above references, would favour the following 
eonolüsións: - ' र 

Vikramaditya after his memorable defeat of the Sakas became 
the avowed lord of Malwa, Central India, Surastra,- Lata and 
Gauda upto Pataliputra'. His marriage with Kalingasena shows 
that he had an alliance or sway over Kalinga too? The Abhira 
king of Sindha, the reigning sovereign of Kashmira, and the 
aboriginal chief of the Vindhya are tobe construed probably ds 
merely his allies?, -the former two valuing the friendship of the 
renowned Sak@ri for. the protection of their dominions which 
bordered on the Scythian settlements. The Kathisaritsigara des- 
cribes him as a conqueror of the. Daksinapatha, but this descrip- 
tion should be tempered by its references to Vikraniaditya’s hosti- 
lity with the rulers of Pratisthàns, wko are described as having 
the better of him every time. We can only conclude, therefore, 
that there was some, perhaps matrimonial, alliance between 
Vikramaditya and the ruling house of .Pratisthana, which was 
later on interpreted by the tradition as his conquest of the 
Daksinapatha, on the analogy of other conquered princes, who 
gave their daughters to the victor. The references in (iv) do 
hint at such a state of affairs. But the alliance did not prevent 
the rising power of the Andhra S&taváhanas from attacking and 
subjugating Malwa which by its central position effectively 
protected the upper Indian ‘states and thus stood as a rock 
"against the surging flood of their ambition to be the suzeralns-- 
Cakravartins of Aryavarta,. Finally of course Vikramaditya could 
not effectively hold on and succumbed in a last onslaught which 
ended bis career . 

To sum up, Vikramaditya may be considered to have been 
the avowed master of Aparanta, Malwa, Madhyadesa, Anga, and 
Vanga, and probably Kalinga, and had compelled the frontier 





Y Itis not very materia) for the survey of Vikramüditya's political career, 
.whether we consider him as a Malava Senüpati or an actual sovereign, as 
neither of the positions will materially affest our conclusions, 
2 Kothasarilsagara, XVIII, v, 32, 8 ibid, XVIII, i, ११, 
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- chiefs of Sindha and Kashmir to the position of allies, Through- 
out his career he was engaged in a contest of power with the 
Andhra house of Pratisthàna, in which ultimately he lost, and 
the Andhra power emerged successful. | 

MEE VII "ES 
Let us now see if this reconstruction of Vikramaditya’s 
political career in any way conflicts withthe known facts of 
contemporary history. We know from history that the Sunga 
line ended with Devabhüti Suhga, 78 B. C, who was killed by 
his minister Kanva Vàsudeva.! Vasudeva Kanva founded a line 
which continued upto 28 B, C., when the last Kànva was killed 
ina battle by an Andhra Satavahana king? Smith observe 
that the dynasty occupies a comparatively short period of 
45 years, and its history is shrouded in mystery, probably 
because the times were disturbed,” The Satavahana who over- 
powered the last Kanva had dominions stretching across the 
whole tableland of the Decean from sea to sea. Smith considers 
that Pataliputra was then taken over by the Andhras, though no 
Andhra coins or monuments are yet forthcoming from that 
area, * E EE 
` Now again there is a blank in history. After some time, dur- 
ing the opening years of the Ohristian.era, 8, L-l0 A. D., we find 
Satrapa Bhimake Kshaharüta, connected with the Saka line, 
ruling over Western India, probably as a governor of one or the: 
other of the Indo-Partian kings. Of his successors we know 
only of Ksatrapa Nahap&ns, A. D, 40-80.* Later, the whole 
dynasty was exterminated by Andhra Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
II9 A. D., who is known to have restruck the Ksatrapa coins. 
Gautamiputra was the master of the whole country watered by 
the Godavari, Berar, Malwa, Surastra, and Aparània, ( mcdern 
Gujarat and north Konkan). He restored the glory of the 
. S&tev&hana race and proved to be a champion of the Hindu 
religion. * 
] VIIL 

This historical ‘survey brings out certain significant indica- 

tions. : 


i Vincent Smith, Early “Vincent Smith, Early History of India, 024,2I5. — of India, 924, 275. 
2 bid. 26, ' 3 Ibid, 220, 3 Ibid; 232, 5 Ibid, 22], 
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Firstly, the fact that Kanva rule was comparatively short 

. (73-28 B. C.) and avowedly feeble is, as we shall presently 

explain, rather significant. Secondly, we must account for the. 
failure of the Andhras, who were, a strong power ever since 
Pusyamitra’s time, to conquer Magadha at the close of the Sunga 
power or immediataly after if though the feeble Kanva rulers 
were no match for them. We cannot say that the Andhra power 
was then complacent or indifferent to ambitious expansion, for 
their eager conquest of Pataliputra in 28 B. 0. precludes such an 
assumption, Evidently it appears that there was some strong 
power during the intervening period ( 73-28 B. C.), which had to 
be first subjugated in order that an access to northern India . 
might be possible, and that the power was strong enough to resist 
and arrest the Andhra march for the time being. 


Thirdly, we find that the Sakas in Surastra and Gujarat, who 
were routed in 58 B. C., are able to make an appearance once 
again only after about half a century, and then too under a pro 
tecting suzerain power, 


. We submit that all these indications point to the rise-of a 
strong Malava State in Central India which stemmed on the one 
. hand the onrush of the rising Andhra power and acted as a 
‘buffer between it and the weaker northern states, and on the 
other hand vigilantly. checked every movement of the reouperat. 
ing Sakas. The sdveral allusions in Ka/hüsarit to a personality 
resembling Vikramaditya in both name and character ruling at 
Pataliputra, always threatened by the Andhra power at Prati- 
sthina indicates thatthe ruler of Pataliputra had been, an eager 
vassal king of Vikramaditya,.and perhaps governed his province 
in the latter’s name almost as a governor appointed by the suze. 
rain, The Malava power was rising and was yet heaving from a ` 
recent fierce contest with the barbarian Sakas. It could not with- 
stand the tide of Andhra Satavahana power and finally succumbed 
in about 28 B. C., when Vikramaditya fell in a battle with Sata- 
vahana (Salivabana of the legends), the Andhras subjugated Malwa 
and proceeded further northwards and easily. conquered the Kanva ^ 


kingdom. -Bu Malwa and the northern provinces eould not be 
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retained by the Ándhras. Ft appears that as the tide of military ` 
Andhran march proceeded backwards to its native province, the 
Sakas reasserted and reoccupied Aparanta and Malwa, for we find 
them occupying these territories soon after under Bhimaka 
and Nahapana. : 

Thus the existence of a powerful ruler ~ may be a general- 
king, or may be a sovereign in the usual sense ~in Malwa _ 
( whom we conjecturally identify with the Vikramaàditya of the 
tradition ) in the middle of the lst century B. C, holding under 
his effective suzerainty a substantial portion, of northern India, 
is authenticated and confirmed by accepted contemporary history. 


IX 


Let us now give a brief character sketch of Vikramaditya. 

Vikrama hailed from an humble family, whose ancestry has 
not been mentioned, and rose to the position of a chief or leader 
of the Malava State sheerly through his adventurous spirit? His 
dashing, reckless, adventurous spirit caught the public imagina- : 
tion and earned him the epithet साहसा, He somehow came 
across an invaluable treasure? which enabled him to extend un- 
precedented patronage to learning and arts and redeem the 
indebtedness of a poverty-stricken populace,’ His phenomenal 
generosity has been repeatedly emphasised and held up as a 
superb ideal in the traditions. His readiness to strive to the 
utmost, even at the risk of his life, to relieve the misery of the 
humblest of his subjects, without distinction of caste or creed, 
was his characteristic trait, which endeared him greatly to the 
people and made his name & household word. He was thus 
literally a king of the people, justifying Kalidasa’s description 
राजा प्रझतिरञ्जनात्‌, Similarly his practice of going out at night 
incognito to discover the grievances of his people was indeed a 








7d This may have been perhaps due to the rising power of the Indo- 

Parthians kings in the Punjab and north-western India. The Kushinas 
about a eentury later were the avowed masters of the whole of northern 
"India. 

2 His dashing adventurousness has been recorded in the सत्त्वप्रनन्ध8 in 
various Vikramaprabandhas and ~ caritas. 

$ Vide स॒वर्णपुरुषसिद्धिप्रबन्ध in Meruiuhga & other Vikramacaritas, 

4 Of, the prabandhas on पृथिव्याः अनृणीकरणम्‌ 7 

4 [Annals B. 0. R. I, ] 
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novel institution unknown to Kautilyan polity,’ and caught the 
fancy of the people. He restored to Ujjayini its former ‘glory 
and made it a famous seat of learning and culture. He was indeed 
the king of the masses, whose life was one supreme dedication 
to the service of the suffering humanity. To his people he was 
verily a पिता, the actual parents being merely जन्महेतवः, He was, 
naturally, deified by a grateful people. 


X 


PE Vikramaditya was almost an institution by himself and his 
contribution to Indian culture was many-sided -and immensely 
valuable. In the centuries preceding, Brahmanism had lost royal 
patronage, and with it the progress of the arts, sciences and 
literature was completely arrested. This was not indeed due to 
any persecution, Buddhistic or other, but to a combination of 
circumstances. The over-ritualistic Brahmanism received a 
set-back in therise of Buddhism and went on losing ground 
‘gradually in the succeeding centuries when Buddhism was the 
predominant creed patronised by royalty. Then came foreign 
invasions, and with them confusion and chaos. Until settled 
conditions prevailed once again there was no hope of the resump- 
tion of allcultural activities. Vikramaditya destroyed the myth 
of Saka invincibility, which had carried everything before it so 
far, routed the barbarous foreign invaders and inflicted such 
crushing defsat on them that it took them more thaa two genera- 
tions to recover from its effects, and thus brought peace and pro- 
sperity to India if only for a brief space. His military achieve- 
ments once again created an atmosphere which, both on account 
of the peaceful conditions and the active imperial patronage, was 
favourable to the progress of. civilisation.. Vikramaditya’s 
patronage to learning and the arts resulted in and pro- 
moted a Brahmanical renaissance. Both Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
and Dr. A. B. Keith have been constrained to admit the 
existence of a Brahmanical renaissance about the beginning 
of. the Christian era. The torch ‘of learning once lighted 
was never again extinguished for about a millennium and. 





| Vide Kautilya’s Arthadsstra—l, [8, 46 ( the ohapter on राजूप्रणिधि ). 
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iore. Vikramaditya’s example inspired a number of his 
illustrious successors in the several succeeding centuries to 
consider it a royal privilege to encourage learning and culture, 
and Sanskrit literature rose to an eminence hardly ever 
witnessed in the history of any literature of the world. 

Another of Vikramaditya’s supreme contributions to Indian 
culture is that he embodied in himself an ideal of a king which 
every successive monarch was tempted to copy. Thus we finda 
Saitavahana patronising men of letters, a Candragupta 
appropriating Vikramaditya’s name as a proud biruda, and 
emulating Vikramaditya’s generosity and adventurous spirit. 
In later times we find celebrated kings like Mufija and Bhoja of 
Dhàrà and Jayasirnha and Kumarapala of Gujarat consciously 
holding Vikramaditya as their model. Mufija’s patronage of 
learning became proverbial.’ Bhojaprabandhas tell us that 
Bhoja had celebrated literary gems in his court just like Vikrama- 
ditya, was celebrated as a donor (दमी) and kept Vikrama's 
' vali! (account-book ) in his treasury to see how his charities 
compared with the munificence of his ‘illustrious predecessor. 
Famous legends, like those which have gathered around Vikrama’s 
name, grew up round the name of Jayasirnhadeva Solanki of 
Gujarat,’ indicating that the latter imitated the character of the 
Vikramaditya of the legends. A Jaina prabandha tellsus in a 
pseudo~prophetic vein that Kumarapala Solanki would resemble 
Vikramaditya. Thus Vikramaditya supplied an ideal which 
inspired and guided every succeeding monarch in promoting the 
material and cultural welfare of the people. 

Vikramáditya's highest service to the cause of suffering 
humanity was his emphasis on the king's complete responsibility 
for the condition of his people, and his prime duty of promoting 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of his subjects, And this was 
not to be left to the tender mercies of the officers of the state. 
The king himself was to go round and keep a ceaseless vigil over 
the affairs of the state, redress the wrongs and relieve fhe 


. | Of. the celebrated saying गते मुझे यशःपुओे निरालम्बा सरस्वती । 

? Of. the atory of Viravara in Kathdsarit ( XII-xi), and that of Jagadeva 
Paramüra in Siddharaja-prabandhas. Similarly Vikrama’s subjugation of 
Agnivetala is reminiscent in Jayasithha’s conquest of Barbaraka. - 
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distress of the suffering, wherever and whenever. found, without 
any distinctions of caste or creed. Thus Vikramaditya by his 
example turned the institution of despotic monarchy into a 
trusteeship of the people. This new orientation of kingly duties 
appealed to many of the succeeding monarchs - Candragupta II, 
Harsa, Bhoja, Jayasirhha and others. Perhaps the ambition to 
win an immortal name like Vikramaditya’s was the impelling 
motive in this emulation. But the fact remains that from the 
Ist century B. C. till the advent of the Muslims every illustrious 
sovereign sought to emulate Vikramaditya by patronising 
learning and culture, promoting welfare of the people, and 
relieving the miseries of the suffering. If they wanted to be 
considered worthy of a comparison with Vikramaditya, they 
could not well afford to lose themselves in the enjoyment of 
riches and power but must always persevere in their kingly 
duties, as exemplified by Vikramaditya. Such was the influence 
of Vikramaditya on the life of ancient Hindu India embracing 
all its many-sided aspects, political, social, cultural. 

Vikramaditya has been thus completely woven into the fabric 
of Indian culture. He is the luminous figure shining out of the 
dim forgotten past, evoking memories of a glory that was ' Ind '! 
rising as a loadstar to guide the destinies of India for cen- 
turies. With us today he is an impelling conception, a living 
faith, strong, unbending before the insolent ‘might of the fo- 
reigners, inspired by & rich cultural heritage resting always on 
Dharma. He is today "our Pillar of Fire, leading us from the 
bondage to the land of Promise.” ? 


bd 





! Sri K. M, Munshi's note on the Bi-millennial Anniversary of Vikramü- 
dityB, The Social Welfare. 9-4-943, 
. 2 Sri K. M. Munshi, ‘Vikramaditya, Our Pillar of Fire’, The Social 
Welfare, 0-2-948, 


SATAVAHANA AND SATAKARNI 
BY 
8. A. JOGLEKAR 
INTRODUCTORY : 


Interpretation of the terms Satavahana and Satakarni is one 
of the unsolved riddles of ancient Indian history. The problem 
has been studied by several scholars from different points of 
view ; but the solutions suggested by them have so far failed to 
receive general support. Probably in desperation a scholar has 
recently stigmatised these efforts as idle (l, II, 552). The 
problem however is well worth a fresh study. In order to appre- 
ciate its complexities and the solution thereof submitted by me, a 
statement of the material and review of the results of research 
would be necessary. 


THE MATERIAL 
A, Satavihana 


(7) References in Inscriptions :— 








Place l Form . Remarks Reference 
` Nasik | Sadavahana | Denotes the Kula | (2. No, 444 ). 
27: 2 Satavahana seen oon (3. No, :2i23 ). 
‘Nana Ghat} 2 7 - 22... No IIB) 
Myakadoni| Satav[á]hanànam| ” - l l ”* |(3. XTV. 55 ). 
Nana Ghat | Satavahana — a prince (8. No, 4448). 








. All these references are from the inscriptions of the Sátavàa- 
hanas themselves. The parliest of these references is No. 244, 


~ 
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from Nasik. It belongs to the time of Krsna, the second king in 
the Pur&nie list of Andhra Kings. It refers to the Kula. No. 
IlI8 gives Satavabana as the nanie of a prince in the dynasty. 
These references show that Satavahana was the name of the 
Imperial dynasty and also the name of a prince therein. They 
also show that the alternate forms Satavahana and Sadavabana 
were used to signify the same term. The term does not occur 
in the inscriptions of contémporary dynasties. 


(2) References in Coin Legends, 


The term does not appear in full in the legend of any coins 
published so far. The legend Satasa has been taken by Rapson 
and Smith to be an abbreviation of Satakarni and coins with this 
legend have been attributed to one or other of the different Sata- 
karnis in this dynasty. The legend may as well be an abbrevia- 
tion of Satavahana. At Aurangabad in the Nizam’s Dominions, 
I obtained a rectangular copper coin with the legend [ Rafio ] 
S (i) ri Sadavaha [no] (4. VI. No.3). Mirashi has published a 
similar coin, also obtained in the Nizam’s Dominions, with the 
legend: Ramiio Siri-Sadavaha [ nasa] (5. VIL  ). These coins 
undoubtedly denote a personal name and although the name does 
not occur in any of the Purdnic lists, the legend finally proves 
the actual rule of aking bearing that name. Mirashi ascribes it 
to the founder of the dynasty and Altekar to Kumara Sadtavahana . 
of the Nana-Ghat Inscription (5. VIL 8n.l). According to 
Gardner’s dictum (6, 2) the testimony of these undoubtedly 
genuine coins will have to be preferred to that of the Puranas, 
which were admittedly compiled in the post-Sdtavahana age. 
The coin legends prove, therefore, that Sadavahana or Sádava- 
hana is the earliest form; and ‘that, if the coin is to be ascribed 
to Kumara Sātavāhana, Satavahana, Sadavahana and Sadav&ü- 
hana were alternate forms, 


(2) JPurünic References :— 


' The term does not occur in any of the recognised Puranas. 
The often edited and interpollated Bhavisya Purana ( Pratisarga 
Parva I. 24) refers to king Salivahana; and in the Yuga-Purana, 
the founder of the dynasty is called Satu (7. XVI. 290). 


रॅ 
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(4). References in Literature :— 
We come across the following forms in mediaeval Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Literature :— 








mega Form| Form l या Reference 
No. Remarks 
E a) Personal 
name : 
4 A Sata- Author of ~ | Bana Bhatta in Harsa- 
vahan | Gatha-Sapta ` Carita (8). 
Satl 
2 Pa Rājaśekhara (9 ). 
3 M Colophon from 8 Mss. attri- 
buting the work to Hala 
Satavahane (40. 349). i 
4 Uncertain According to legend, Guna- 
"dhya dedicated to him his 
Prakrit Katha. Sarit-Saga- 
ra. Somadeva, in his 
Sanskrit version of Katha- 
Sarit-Sagara, gives the 
legend of Satavahana and 
an interpretation (]l), 
5 ” Merutungs in Prabandha- 
Ciptámani, 
6 LEN Prabhavaka-Carita ( 3 ) 
7 Uncertain, king} Rajasekhara in Kavya- 
of Kuntala Mimārhsā (3). Indenti- 
mr fied with Hala (4. 339). 
8 Uucertain, king Jinaprabha-Siri in Prati- 
^ of Pratisthana Sthana-Pattana-K alps. 
” 





Hala 


Rajasekhara In Caturvim- 
Sati-Prabandha. 

Nagdeva Bhattopidhyaya 
in his Telugu commentary 
on Àmarako$a (I5), 

Hema-Candra in Anekar- 
tha (6 ). 

Abhidhanacintamani ( 7 ). 
The commentator also 
gives an interpretation. 

AÁrya-Mafijusrt-Müla-K al- 
pa refers to a Sátaváhana 
king,” Sveta Suoandia 


240 





EMI I fe 
rence 
No. 


व 


5 





i 


F Identification, 
orm if ang and 
Remarks 
(e) Tribal Name 
Sata- Dy nastic name 
lag Uncertain, king 
vahana | of Paithan 
Hala 


3? 


| Satavaha-| Personal name 


nayani 


| Satayana | Uncertain, king 


of Maharastra 


| Sala- Author of Ga- 
| vahana tha Sapta- 
फि Sati 
|^ Sali d 
| vahana 

Hala 


Uncertain, king 
of Maharastra 
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a 


Reference 


Kalhana in Rajataranginl, 
refers to the Satavahana 
dynasty of Kasmira. 

Brhaddeé!, a work on music, 
‘distinguishes the Satava~- 
hani tune from the Andhri 
tune ( 8. XI. 3). 

Kam Aua of Vatsyayana 

I9 


Avasyaka-Sitra, 


Bhadre$vara Kathivall 
(20. 03 ). 

Prakrit Mss, of Lilavati 
(2L). 2 


Abhidhanacintamani gives 
this as a synonym of Hala 


I7). | 

Alias of Sakti-Kumara, the 
last king of Pratisthana 
(22. X,29-34). 

Kalakacarya Kathanaka 
(20, 02 ). 

Colophon at the end of the 
fifth Sataka of the work 
(23, 54). : 

Gatha-Sapta-Sati: (I ) Dr, 
Peterson’s Edition; (2) 
Jayapur Mss.; (3) Alwar 
Mss.; (4) the commen- 
cu Gangadhara Bhatia 

24 ). 


Ksirasvàmi's commentary 
on Ámar&-Koása ( II. 8. 2), 
Kalakacarya-Kathànaka : 
the king to whom Kalaka 
repaired after the disaster 
at Ujjain ( 20, 95), 

Mss of Dva-trirhsat-Puta- 
lika. 

Muhirta-Martanda. Alarh- 
kara. v. 3. 
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Ref P a Identification, 
rence, OT] Form if any and Reference 


No 9. Remarks 





vahana prabha-Süri 
30] I |Salabana Hala Prthvinatha .eulogises the 
king (23 v. 469) 

$I 3 A Abbidhanacintimani gives 
this as a synonym of Hala 
(V, 2 

Desi-Nama-Ma4la gives this 
88 a synonym of Hala 
( VIII. 36). 

Abhidhanacintámani, 

Legendary founder of the 
Salivahana era as referred 
to in the folk songs of 
Punjab (25. 205 ). 

Haimanekartha, 
Trikandasesanekartha. 

Anekarthakairavakarakau- 
mudi. 

Jaina Mahàrástri form 
given by Pischell. 

Rajavade gives this form 
(26. 74) but I have been 
unable to trace the source, 


32 ‘3 


Salahani - 
Salavan n 


eo 
Ga 
AG 


35 L $ ala » 


38 | M |Sayava- | Uncertain 
ba 
39| N | Sakava | Dynastic name 


20] H Sali- Uncertain Kaipa—Pradipika of Jina- 
hana 





Out of the references collected above 4 refer to the Kula, 
of which again 2 can be directly connected with the Imperial 
dynasty. Asa personal name it generally refers to Hala, The 
references to the King of Maharastra, Kuntala and Pratisthana 
may also denote Hala. Though there is nothing in the Gatha~ 
Sapta-Satl to indicate Jaina influence, Hala appears to have been 
a particular favourite with the Jaina authors, some of whom 
have claimed him for their faith. (22. IX. 49) Bana~Bhatta, 
Vatsyayana, Rajagekhara and Soms-Deva are chronologically 
the earliest of the authors quoted in the table. They all have 
retained the original form. The first. change appears to have 
taken place in or about the lith century, as recorded by Ksira- 
sv&m!L Thereafter the original assumed several fanciful forms 

है. [ Annals, B. 0, RL] . 
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at the hands of the Jaina authors of Surastra, where Satavahana 
traditions were weak. They were concerned with the Satavahana 
dynasty only because it was at the request of the kings 
therein that Kalakacarya changed the date of the Paryügana ` 
festival. These references show the extent to which the original 
form was corrupted in mediaeval times; and that no rules of 
‘Apabhrarhśa can be applied to or evolved therefrom. 


(5). Place Names :-~ 


The Myakadoni inscription (3. XIV. 55) given Satavaha- 
nihàr as name of a province. It belongs to a late period in the 
Satavahana epoch, the reign of Pulumavi. Satahaniratths appears 
as the name of a region in the Hira-Hadagalli plates of the 
Pallava king Siva-Skanda-Varman ( 2. No. 209 ) Myakadoni 
and Hira-Hadagalli are villages in the modern district of 
Bellary. An inscription of the Kadamba king Maytirasarma 
has been recently discovered near the fort of Chittaladrug in the 
Mysore State. It gives alist of the kings and provinces con» 
` quered by him, According to Krsna’s reading it includes Saka- 
sthana Sayindaka (26-50). Jayaswal reads it as. Satahanistha 
Sendraks (27, 220), which reading according to Sarkar is 
impossible (28, 440). Jayaswal’s interpretation, if not the 
reading, would appear to be historically more acceptable. The 
"Kadamba kingdom was more or less local and centred around 
Banavasi and Hanagal. Mayūraśarmā could not therefore have 
defeated the Sakas of Malava or Surástra; on the other hand he 
could certainly have defeated the local Sendraka chieftains. 
Sattanapalli, the headquarters of the Taluka in the Guntur 
District and Sāntanūru in the Adoni Taluka (29. 25) are place- 
names which may be traced to the Satavahanas, The Vinaya 
Texts refer to an unidentified town named Setakannik on the 
southern border of the Majjhim country (30. 38), It appears that 
these places and provinces were named by the Sàtavahanas after 
themselves, after their conquest of and settlement in the south. . 


(6) Satavahana Worship:— 


Aiyangar refers to the prevalence of Satevahana worship 
af a town settled by the Pallava king Karikala, near the mouth 
of Kaverl (3].44). Pandit Jeyacendra: Vidyalamkar is. not 
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sure whether this was the worship of the monarch, like that of 
Augustus, or whether it was the worship of the dynastic deity of 
the Satavahanas (32, II. 044). The Tamil Purana Silappadikaram 
refers to two deities, Purambanaiyyàn Valakottam and Pasanda 
Satian (IX. l, l2 andl). Adiyarkunallar, a commentator .of 
this Purina gives Sátav&hana as a synonym of the Sattan deity. 
Pásandas are heretical sects and among their deities Sattan was 
prominent.  Dikshitar identifies the deity with Sasta, whose 
temples are found on the boundaries of Tamil villages, which are 
visited by people in distress ; - Sasta or Maha-Sasta is the son of 
Siva, born when Siva embraced Mohin! (33.5I), These are merely 
local deities and their sole function is to guard the boundaries 
of the villages (29, 3L) Ketkar mentions the existence of 
temples dedicated to Satavahana, at Kalahata in the Patiala 
State (34, 3). In view of the prevalence in the Punjab of the 
legends of Raji Rasálu, the son of Salivahana, and the legend 
that Salivahana lost his life in the battle of Karor, near Mulatan, 
where he routed the Scythians (35. IT. 2l ), this worship may be 
in the nature of hero-worship. It will be appreciated that 
such a distinction does not stand to the credit of any other 
historic figure. 
(7) Modern References :— 


Rajavade obtained a copper-plate at Mangalavedhe in the 
Sholapur District. It is in old Mar&th! script and is dated in Sri 
Salivana Saka 40 (36. 49). The Yadava grant of Saka 94 and 
the Thana plates of Saka 2L2 ( now lost), refer to the Saka era 


as the Salivàhana era, The Harihara plates of Bukka Raya of 
Vijayanagar of I276 also refer to the era in the same from. Ray 
Choudhuri makes a reference to the Bhagalapur plates of 
Narayana Pala of Bengal, wherein appears the form Satiyahana 
(44. 336). The era ascribed to the S&tav&hansas is never known 
as such but is always called the Salivahana era. The Ain-i- 
Akbari states that the Bhatti Rajputs claim descent from , Sali- 
vühana. Salivahana-Carita, a Marathi legend printed in the last 
century gives an account of the birth and exploits of Salivahana, 
and of the establishment of his era to the south of the Narmad& 
( 22. X. L27 ). 
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B. Satakarni :-— 
( ) References in Inscriptions :— 


Identification 





Place | Form ` Reference 
or alias 
Nana Ghat Satakani Satakarni I 2. No, 4i4 
. Hathi-Gumpha et E. - 2 No. 345 
atakanim 
Satakamnim B 7. XIV 
Satakanim. i 37. 27 
Sakanni 28, 207 
S&üci S&takani ern l 7.927, 442 
or 
Nasik Satakani Gautamiputra | 2, No. 23 & 2I26 
Sadakani " 2. No. 4425 
Satakani Yajiiasri 2, No. 46 
Kanheri Satakani T 2. No. 024 
S&takamni » 2. No. 987 
Sāta(karņ)i Vasisthiputra 2. No, 994 
Girnàr-Junà- | Satakarni 2 No. 965 
gadh x 
Talgundà Sátakarni Cutu Sáta- 38. 445 
karni 
Malavalli Saàtakarni i 38. VII. 252 
Satakanni 2. No. 495 
Banavasi Satakarni Haritiputra 38, 885. 33- 
; Vinhu Kada . 
Cutukulananda 
Satakarmnisa ११. 2, No. 486 
Kuda Sata Name of a 39 
minister pec] 
Näsik (Sa)takani Name ofa , 2 No. LL24 
writer d 
( )takani i 40. 556 


All these inscriptions belong to Satavahana epoch. The Girnàr: 
inscription belongs to the contemporary Ksatrapa dynasty. The 
. Outus were either the feudatories of Satavahanas or a petty 
independent contemporary power. The forms therefore show 
little variation. 


Satavabana and Satakarni 


(2) References in Coin Legends =- 


Rapson gives the following forms in his Catalogue :-- 





No. 


7 
iI9 

PIVI. GP. i 
29 

PIVI. GP. 3 
32 
35 

48 

PIVI, GP. 6 
55 
- 68 
ain 

77 

480 

PIVII. GP. 5 
253 


^ 8354 


क qe MR 95 
356 


Form of the legend 


Rafio Sara Satasa रञो सर सतस 

Rafio Siri Satasa रञो सिरि सातस 
( ३६5०) Satakarhnisa सतकंणि[-] 
Satisa 

सतस 

38838 

Satisa संतिस 

Satisa 

ajeng 

सतकणस 

Satakarhniss 

सतकंणिसं 

तक]णस 

Sate 

Sataka[na 

Sa ( ta ) kanisa 

ri Kanha Sata [ ka ] 


Satakanasa 

मि) इतस सिरि सातक [ ... 

tart गोत [ ... ] तकणिस 

रञो गोत [ म. . सि ] रि सातकणिस 
रञो गोतमिपुतस सिरि [.. ]तक [ fre 


Identification 


Satakarni I or II 
993 १9 : 
Uncertain 
Sr! Candra 
no» 


nn 


Yajfiasri 


Uncertain 

Krsna 

Rudra 

Gautamiputra 
"t p 


» sv 
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Coins Nos, i and 2 were obtained by Pandit Bhagavanlal in^ 
Western India, Rapson ascribes them to Sri Satakarni of the 
Nana Ghat Inscription, Smith, however, ascribes them to Svati, 
No, 0 in the Purapic list (4. 903. 605), The legend on coin 
No. 9 is reversed and blundered and will not therefore be of 
much use to us in determining the original form. -Bhagavanlal’s 
Sopara coin (No. I78 in Rapson) is described by him in detail 
(22. XV. 305). The legend appears thus: [ +... ]nasa Gotam (a) 
putassa Hiru Yafia Hatakanisa: ( Rafio Gotamiputasa Siri Yafia 
Satakaniga). It is in accordance with the dialectic peculiarities . 
of the Krsna district. On the coins from the Tarhala hoard the 
legend appears as Satakanikasa, S&takanisa, Satakarhsa, Satan 
kanisa, Sataka and Sata ( 5. ]i, 83), and with several distinctive . 
epithets. These coins show the legend Sata more consistently. 
Princes of the Cutu dynasty also bore the name Satakarni (38. 
VILL 252). We need not conclude from this that they belonged 
to the Sitavahana family. Rapson gives a Cutu coin ( No, 234) * 
with the legend Sadaka[ na]. Maharathi coins discovered at 
Chittaladrug have the same legend (42, 75), The legend on the 
circular clay seal dug up at Candravalli along with some 
Mahàrathi coins has been read by Gopalachari (29. 34) as 
Sadakana. Ta and da replacing each other appears to be a 
feature common to both the terms in issue. Rapson believed 
Satake and Sadakana were derived from Satakarni. Sita and 
Sati, Sada and Sada, Sàtisa and Satisa, Batas and Satas may be 
abbreviations of either of these terms. 
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(3) Purünic References :— - 
The variations in the Purāņic lists are as given below :— 
Pages nā n 
il Alias if Brabmanda 2 
pea Prin any Vayu and Matsya Bhigavata 5 
( 47)| list (sO list | Vigo | © OS A 
p "| Satakarni | Santakarni Meat Sàntakarna 
| Salakarni Santavarna 
| | | i Salaparni । 
| | ३ . | Mallakarni | 
p.39| 8. | -|Satakarni | .] “| ... Ma) 
p.40) ॥2_ | Mygendra | Mahendra Tt 
Svatikarna Narendra 
Satakarni Svat ivarna 
द | Sdntikarna 
p.40] 43 (' Kuntala | dz ; Kuśala ! l 
l j Satakarpi Ksettula j 
. | Santikarna | 
: | I 
p.40| 4 | | BR | | Svatiseno | . | | Sv8tiseno | . Svatikarna ! { 
Svatikono 
Svativarno 
Svatikeno 
Sv&tis eno 
. | : Satikarno 
p. 4l 7d छा Sundara Sunandana Sundhara | Sunandana [(b) 
Santakirtti 
p.42| 3i DIST 3i | Gakora | Cakara | Cakara | | , Cakara Rajada Cakara 
s Santakarpi | _Raājā 
Svütikarna 
7p. 42 LE cg ee goumb-|—--- 0६ सी o s] eames) 
" j putra putra क Putra NUM DNE RTA tra 
p.42] 23 | givaéri | Sirasīputra | Sivaéri Sirogriva RR 
a i i : Ati 9 odas 
Satakarni | Satakarni | Svatikarna Medagri 
i Séntakarn NE we Le tr sae sea Mc 
P. 42 26 Siva Sivasvanda \Siraskandh & Siva- | 
Skandha Sivatunda | S&makarni| skandbra 
S&tikarpa |Sivaskanda 
Sálaih- |. 
FE शनक मा बाळात हयर E | karnika 
p.42) 27 | Yajña Sri | Yejuhérl | Suhgaéri | Sadtakarni | Yaitasara |(d) 
p. 43 काळ Si] वन ज्जा क | TE हि ary > Hie PR Yajfiasila | 
p. 43) 29 | Candra §ri| Candaéri Dandaéri | Cada Candrasija 
Dandagri da Candravija 
ub 2 Süntikarna | Candra- 
h Samakarni virya 
apdrati |Candravijfia 








> (a) No marked variations 


j (b) Usual variations i 


(७) Nowhere called 
SEtakarpi,.. (d). Yajubéri in a, a 2, a 4, b, ह.) Mss of Vayu and Yajuéri in ~ 
१७ k Mes of ५8905 
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The various forms assumed by the original are so fanciful 
that they may be neglected for our present purpose. This variety 
may be due to lack or neglect of original material and tradition. 


(4) References in Literature -- 


Jaina legend refers to Satigani, Raja of Paithan and a con- 
temporary oë the Saka rulers of Ujjain ( 22. IX. 49 ). This form 
is evidently a corruption of Sátakarni. Though there are a number 
of Sátakarnis in the dynasty, there are none preserved in tradition. 


II INTERPRETATION OF SATAVAHANA AND SATAKARNI :-- 
(l) Introductory 


The references show that the original form was Satavahana, 
Sadavahana or Sddavahana and neither Salivàhana nor Sata- 
vahana; and that Sata was a recognised abbreviation of Sata 
vāhana. Later, when original material was neglected or 
misunderstood these names corrupted into several fanciful 
forms. ? 

The Purànic lists of the Andhra kings begin with Simuka, 
who in the Nana Ghat inscription is called a Sdtavahana. In the 
Nasik inscription of the time of his immediate successor Krsna, 
Sadavahans appears as the name of the Kula. It could not have 
become a family name so early, if it was only an alias of 
Simuka, The term Satavahana must therefore have been in use 
even before Simuka, the founder of the fortunes of the family 
and the first Sata to extend his dominions northwards, which 
brought him and his family within the perview of the Puránic 
writers (43). The Nana Ghat relievo inscriptions and the coin 
legends show that even after it became a dynastic name it still 
continued to be a personal name, Jaina tradition refers to king 
Satavàhana, who built many temples and Caityas, but in the 
closing years of his life became wicked, and was therefore 
dethroned and killed. The personal name suggests that the 
family name was derived from it. 

On the other hand, in the orignal sources, S&takarni always 
appears as a personal name and never as a dynastio name. It 
appears either by itself or in conjunction with some alias or 
distinotive epithet. When such epithets are absent it is- difficult 


a 
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to identify the kings, like the S&takarni of the Hathi Gumph& 
inscription, Kana, Kubha, Khada, Ruda and Saka of the Sata 
karni coin legends of the Tarhala hoard have not yet been identi- 
fied. Many kings of the Satavahans and Cutu dynasties and 
common persons too bore this name, Smith made a wide state- 
ment when he said that the Andhra kings had Satakarni as their 
dynastic title or family name and inferred that the terms Sata- 
karni and Andhra were therefore synonymous ( 4l. 902, 653 ), 
Rapson went further when he stated that the Cutu Kula itself 
belonged to the family of the Satakarnis (44. xliii) that is the Sata- 
v&hanas. Smith had probably based his inference on an earlier 
statement that Satakarni may have been a surname of the Sata- 
vühans race (45, 874-75, 33). Pryzluski also proceeds on the 
assumption that Safavahans and Satakarni are synonymous, 
None of these scholars however have submitted any evidence in 
support of this surmise. The very fact that the personal name 
Satakarni is. common fo the Satavahana and Cutu dynasties, 
while Satavahana is ^a personal and also a family name in the 
Sátavàhana, dynasty only, is sufficient to dislodge the proposi- 
tion, It is common knowledge that Shivaji belonged to the 
Bhonsale family ; and. yet many historians have styled it as the 
House of Shivaji; and like the Satakarnis in the Satavahana 
dynasty there were many Shivajis in the Bhonsale family. The 
term Sütakarni has been very loosely used in the Puranas and 
the variety has led to much speculation, Pargiter says that no 
particular importance need be attached to the different readings 
in the Puranas, like Sati, Sant, Santi, Sita, with S often instead 
of 8 in these forms; and Karna, Karni, Kona and Varna ete. 
According to him the original Prakrit name must be Satakarni, 
which appears generally on coins, of which Satakarni is a 
Sanskritised form and from this must have derived the other 
forms, like Svatikarna and Svativarna (46, 37). Smith believed 
Syati to be a corruption of Sata (4l. 902, 66 3). Krishnaswami 
believes Svatikarna to be the original form of Satakarni (3. 


. XVIII, 30), because of its greater naturalness. Another scholar 


believes Satakarna to be so natural that any attempt to interpret 

it would be as idle as to seek explanation of names like Lamba- 

karna or ‘Kumbhakarna (]. II. 552). It will be interesting to 
$ [ Annals. B, O. R. I. ) 
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recall here that the Lambakarnas of the Mah&varmso have been 
explained as a race of people that wear large ear ornaments 
(47, 52), Svatikarna and. Satakarpa are forms which are not 
obt&ined in inscriptions or coin legends. Though Sita is 
common to both Satavahana and Sadtakarni and may be the 
‘abbreviation of either, we need not bind ourselves down to the 
. proposition that they are or ought to be identical in meaning and 
that the interpretation of any one of them should be such as 
would suit the other 

(2) Legendary :— 

The Katha-Sarit-Sagara gives the legend of S&tav&hana (48 
ग. 67). Dipakarni’s (also called Dvipakarni) queen Saktimati 
died of snake bite. The king was dejected, as he had no son. 
Siva appeared to him in dream, advised him to repair to a forest, 
where he would see a boy riding a lion, whom he should adopt. 
The king accordingly went to the jungle and saw tlie promised 
boy. Being thirsty the lion placed the boy on the ground and 
went to a pond nearby. Seeing his opportunity the king 
wounded the lion with an arrow, whereupon a human form 
emerged out of the lion’s body and told the king that he was a 
Yaksa named Sata: he had secretly married the daughter ofa 
sage and when the sage came to know this he cursed the couple, 
which turned them into a pair of lions: the limitation of the 
' curse was till she gave birth to a son and he was wounded by 
Dipakarni’s arrow. Handing over the boy to the king the 
Yaksa disappeared, As the king had seen the boy riding the | 
Yaksa Sata, the prince was named Satavahana, and placed on 
the throne. : 

Detailed account of Yaksa Sata is given in the Sarhyukta- 
vastu (XXXI), from which we get the following geneology :— 

Paficale ( Yaksa king of i Sata ( Tutelary 

Gāndhāra ) A T of Rājagrha ). 





Paficika (Genius of riches, | 
general of Abhirati (Goddess Satagiri, 
Kubera ), of fertility 3 


| 
800 Yaksas, 
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Sata was the tutelary deity of the kingdom and the guardian 
of the peoples of Rajagrha. He was succeeded to this office by 
.his son, Satagiri. According to Chinese canon Hariti was the 
wife of Paficika ( 49. 44). She has been identified by Coomar- 
swamy with Abhirati, Despite the protests of S&tagiri, she used 
to devour the children of Rajagrha.” She was converted by 
Buddha and was promised offerings of food. Thereafter she 
became the proteotress of the children and of the fertility of the 
realm. She is said to have given her five hundred children to 
the Samgha. Images of Paücika and Harit] were common in 
Buddhist times, though her father and brother appear to have 
been neglected. Whether there is any connection between this 
Sita and the legendary Yaksa Sata, who was the vehicle of 
Satavahana, is not known. 

At this point I may be allowed to make a little digression and 
a suggestion. Cunningham makes a reference to a cave near 
Rajagrha, called the Sattapanni cave (35. I. ४॥-22 ) It was iv 
this cave that the first Buddhist Council was held (50. 0), 
under the patronage of Ajatasatru. ' Yaksa Sata was the protector 
of Bimbisara and of the merchants who flocked to the prosperous 
land of Magadha. Merchants travelled in caravans under the 
leadership of a Sattavaha, who was a kind of an eldersman (5i. 
I47), Near Gaya, in the Barabara Hills, we have the S&taghara 
Caves (35. T, 44 ). South of the Penagahga river and the Cánd& 
and Akola Districts of the Central Provinces and Berar, we come 
across the Satamala hills in the Nizam’s Dominions. It will be 
remembered that large hoards of Satavahana coins were dis- 
covered in the Akola District, at Tarhala, and in the Brahmapuri 
Tahsil of the Cand& District (52. 6-7). To the west of the 
Brahmapuri Tahsil is the Parajigada hill, the peak of which is 
called Sátavahini; to the east of the Tahsil is the Sātanāla hill. 
Then we have the Sàtapudà hills, which were called the 
Rksavanta Parvata in the Mahà-Bhàrata ( Vana~-Parva. 6l, 
28-4) and the Vaidürya Parvata in the Puranas. In the Nasik 
insoription of Balagri we find a reference to Setagiri Bühler 
identifies it with Svetagiri, a hill on the Caromandel Coast 
(45; IV. 08). Setegiri also appears in an inscription on # 
cistern at Nand Ghat (22. XV. 3]3) Bakhle identifies it with 
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tbe hill in which the huge staircase of the Nānā Ghat has been 
out (53. IL. 85] ), Setakannika ( can it be Satins in Khandesh ?), 
Satahanirattha, Sàntanüru and Sattanepalli have already been 
refarred to herein under Place Names. With regard to the 
reference in the Vinaya Texts tothe town Setakannika, V. R. 
Ramchandra Dikshitar has stated that it points out that the 
early home of the Andhra dynasty Jay somewhere in the 
Northern Dekhan and Central India ( 8. VIII. 33). Fanciful 
suggestions may be based on the strength of this chain, and 
the chain may be considered to be weak; but the fact remains 
that it conneots the Home of the Satavahanas in the Andhra 
Valley in the Poona District with Magadha, on the one hand, 
where the Satavahanas attained the height of their glory and 
with the Bellary and the Krsp&-God&var! regions, on the other, 
where also they prospered and finally dwindled ,and gave place 
to the Iksvakus. 


In Pratisthana-Pura-Kalpa of  Jinsprabhasüri appears 
another legendary account. Two Brihman brothers, along with 
their young widowed sister came to Pratisthàna and lived on 
alms. The widow once went to the Nàga-Doha on the God&varl 


to fetoh water and was seen by Sesa Naga, the king of serpents, 
Assuming human form he made love to her. Promising her 
instantaneous help at remembrance he disappeared. A few months 
thereafter the brothers seeing her condition abandoned her, In 
good time she gave birth toason, In playtime-the boy would 
assume kingship and to his playmates would give artificial 
earthen elephants, horses and chariots, These were prepared by 
his adoptive father, an old local potter, who had given shelter to 
his ostracised mother, Because he used to give them these 
vehicles ~ Vahanas - the boy was called Sàtav&hana. When 
Vikrama invaded Pratisthina the young boy assumed leadership 
of the peoples and kingdom of the Deccan. At the instance of. 
his mother the Naga king breathed life into the artificial vehicles 
and earthen soldiers which were the playthings of the boy and 
the armies of Pratisthina defeated Vikrama, A similar story 
with a little difference in details is given in Dv&-Triméat- 
Putaliks, Vikrams of Ujjain was to moot his death at the hands 
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of a boy born of a maiden, two and a half years old. Vikrama, 
frightened by evil omens sent Vetála to look out for the fateful 
boy. Vetàla found the child at Prafisthins, playing with his 
little mother. To kill him Vikrama invaded Pratisthana. The 
Naga king Sesa breathed life into the earthen soldiers which 
were the playthings of the child and this army defeated Vikrama. 
In desperation Vikrama drew his sword and attacked Salivahana. 
In the duel that ensued the latter smote his enemy with a wooden 
: mace and wounded Vikrama, who ran back to Ujjain, where 
shortly thereafter he died, This tale has been interpreted by 
Bose to mean, that the young mother was the recently established 
royaity of Pratisthana, founded by Brahmanas, and that Sali- 
vahana defeated Vikrama with the help of the Nagas (54. 4939. 84). 
(3) Theories of European Scholars :— 
Captein Wilford was the first foreign scholar to tackle the 
problem. According to him the father and mother of Salivahans 
belonged to a tribe of serpents known as Tachshoas, who could 
assume human or serpent form at will; the mother conceived at 
the age of one, the great serpent king gently gliding over her 
when she was asleep in her cradle. To him the word Salivahana 
appears to be Persian or Arabic in origin, He derived it from 
Sali- Shorea Robusta tree, and Vahana, a vehicle: one who 
` was borne upon a cross of wood. According to his interpretation, 
Sélivahana’s father Tacshaca was the chief of a tribe of serpents, 
who were expert carpenters. He identifies Salivàhana with 
Christ, who was the son of a carpenter and chronologically his 
contemporary (99. x.) This theory has not been followed up by 
carrying it to its sequence: that of identifying the Ujjain symbol 
with the Christian oross. This would however have been open to 
the objection that in the age of the Satavabanas the Cross had not 
yet become the symbol of Christianity, 
Rapson, Smith, Barnett and Pryzluski are some of the modern 
notable scholars who have tried their knowledge and imagina- 
tion at the present problem. Rapson believed Satavahana, to be 
` the name of a clan (44, xv) and Satakerni to be a dynastic 
name (44. v) Neither he nor Smith. have tried to interpret 
these terms. According to Smith the Andhra kings claimed to 
belong to the S&tev&hana family and many of them assumed 
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the title or bore the name of Satakarni (56, 29), Pryzluski seeks 
to interpret these terms in the light of Munda vocabulary (57. 
4999). The Munda words Sadani, Sadani and Sadani ( Sadam, 
Sadàm and Sadim) mean a horse, while Hana and Hapan mean 
a son. Satavahana, the Sanskritised form of Sidahana or Sádaha- 
pana, therefore means "the son of a horse". Acsording to the Asva- 
medha ritual, the sacrificial horse, after his return from the 
expedition of conquest, has to lie for a time, in the sacrificial hall 
and under a cloak, with the chief queen, which performance is 
“called Mithuna-coitus, when obscene songs describing the 
intercourse of the horse with the queen were sung in the pandal, 
Sadtavahana is the son born of this magical union. He derives the 
word Sátakarni from Saádam and Kona, the latter word also 
meaning ‘son’, Modern scholars would have us believe that the 
Mundas were the original residents of India and that their 
language and customs-have largely influencad the so-called 
Aryan civilization. They believe that the Aryan ASvamedhs was 
but a civilized form of Munda human sacrifice. The Satavahanas 
have used the Maharastr! form of Prakrit in their inscriptions 
and they show no Munda affinities. It would be unsafe there- 
fore to seek to interpret these terms with reference to the language 
of the Mundas; nor do we know that the words on which this 
derivation is based obtained in their present form before over two ° 
thousand years. As is evidenced by the Nana Ghat inscription 
the S&tev&hanas revived in the south the almost extinct sacrificial 
institutions of the victorious Aryans; the inscription also gives 
a list of the several sacrifices that were performed, The A§var 
medha was the most cherished of these sacrifices. It was a symbo- 
lisation of the Sun-and was performed in honour of the Sun, at a 
time when kingship had a solar aspect ( 58, 30 ) Unable to bear 
the blazing splendour of the Sun, his bride, Samjfia, left him and 
ran away to the Uttarakuru province. To avoid recognition she 
assumed the form of 2 mare. Seeing this the Sun assumed: the 
form.of a horse ( 59 ) and pursued her. The horse thus symbolised 
the Sun. The slaughtered horse is the Sun-God of the dead year 
(60,99), The main purpose of the horse sacrifice was to promote . 
fertility (6L, IL. 2t ) and the Mithuna ritual was symbolioal of the 
planting of the seed,  Acoording to Mahldhara the Mithuna 
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ritual was common to the Asva and the R&jasfiya sacrifices. 
This derivation would therefore make every prince, whose father 
had performed either of these sacrifices, a Sátavahana. Simuka, 
the founder of the fortunes of the family, is himself called a Sata- 
vahana. We have uo knowledge of his father or any of his ancestors 
having performed the ASvamedha or the Rajastya.: Nor could any 
of them have performed either of these sacrifices, because they 
were and could be performed only on the attainment of the high 
political status of paramountey ( 62, XIII, 2. 2.  ) or in comme- 
moration of a vistory over a former overlord ( 28. 9 ) leading to 
the establishment of an independent political power. The Nana 
Ghat inscription is the first record about the sacrifices including 
A$vainedha and Rájasüya performed either by Satakarni or by hia 
queen. It would appear therefore that the names Satavahana and 
Satakarni obtained in the dynasty before any major sacrifice was 
performed by a member thereof. 

Barnett identifies the Satakarnis with the Satiyaputas ( 63. 
599) probably because he wants to make use of another archaic 
language. He has ( 43. IX. 327 ) recently discussed the present 
topic. He does not accept Pryzluski’s theory, though he accepts 
his proposition, that the words Vahana and Kani are synony- 
mous, both meaning a son. He takes Sata to be a proper noun and 
Satavahana to mean the descendants of Sata. According to the 
rules of old Canarese, when the second word ina compound 
begins with Pa, Ba or Ma the letter is changed to Va. Sata + 
Magana (son) = Satavagsna, of which the Sanskritised form is 
Sadtavahana, meaning a descendant of Sata; and it was the 
non-Sanskritised form that gave the province the name Sata- 
vaghani. He says Kanna or Kanna are Prakrit words, derived 
from Kany, in Sanskrit, of which there must be a masculine 
form, Kanya in Sanskrit and Kanna in Prakrit. Assuming this, 
he argues, the original of Karni must be Kanya, meaning a boy, 
Satakarni meaning a son of Sata or a boy born in the Sata family. 
He points out that the Telugu word Kanna denotes 2 boy as well 
as a girl and argues that Satakanys must be taken as a 
patronymic of the Satavahanas. His arguments are based on the 
assumption that the Satavahanas were Dravidians, for which he 
geeks support from the Puranas and from Sukathankagr’s theory 
regarding the Home of the Andhres, l 
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(4) Theories of Indian Scholars 

The Silappadikaram Purana in Tamil is & story of the adven- 
tures of the Cera hero Senguttuvan (240-92 A. D, ). He has the 
habit of going to the Himalayas to bring stones to carve images, 
His title Imayavaramban means one, the territorial limits of 
whose empire extend to the Himalayas ( 83. 9), First time he 
went there he is alleged to have defeated, on the banks of the 
Ganges, the united armies of a thousand Aryan kings‘of the north, 
Second time he went north to bring a stone to carve the image of 
Pattini Devi whose worship had recently commenced in his 
kingdom. Her innocent husband was accused of and convicted 
for the theft of royal jewels and was killed under the ordgrs of 
the Pandya king. Later, she proved his innocence and cursed the 
Pandyas, at which their capital Madura was reduced to ashes. 
She then came to Cera territory and ascended to the heavens. The 
people came to regard and worship her as the goddess of purity 
and thus commenced the Pattini cult, worship of the chaste 


“wife. The Cera king decided to build a temple in her honour, 


‘When he set out for his second invasion of the north and was in 
the vicinity of the Nilgiris, he was given to understand that the 
Nurruvar Kannar kings were anxious to co-operate with him. 
The Cera wanted ships to cross the Ganges and the Kannara kings 
had a plentiful supply of these. Hed accepted their offer and with 
their help crossed the Ganges. He defeated the armies of the . 
north, collected under the Jeadership of Kanaka and Vijaya and 
imprisoned them, Phe sacred stone, secured from the Hima- 
layas, was loaded on the heads of the captive kings and was 
brought south. At the time of the consecration of the image the 


‘king of Malawi was present. On the basis of the presence of 


Gajabahu I, of Ceylon, at the consecration, Dikshitar places 
the ceremony in l7i A..D. (33. 4 ). Coomarswamy identifies 
the Nurruvar kings with the Sdatavahanas, They are not- 
mentioned as being present at the consecration ceremony; 
but the king of Malawi, argues Aravamuthan (64), who was 
present at the ceremony must be one of the Kannara kings. He 
bases his argument on the presence of a temple of PattinI Dev! in 
Malwa, which is definitely a south Indian institution; and on 
Sukathanakar's placement of the Satavahanas in the Bellary 
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region. According to him Vahin and Karni are synonymous and 
mean an oar, on the authority of a passage inthe Ramayana ( ch. 
954.5 ) Satakarni would therefore mean one who has a hundred 
ships or hundred coxswains, Ship coins of the Andhras are 
obtained only in the Tamil land and this must have been, accord- 
ing to him, their family emblem. It will be remembered that 
the ship is an exceptional and not a common symbol on the 
Satavühanas; and that it appears on their coins only at a late 
stage in their history. He also indentifies the Nurruvar Kannar 
kings with the Sdtavahanas on the basis of their meaning in 
Tamil ( Nurru = Seven + Karni = Karna = Oars). In conne- 
ction with this classical legend Dikshitar says that the Nurruvar 
Kannar Sátakarni must have been an imperial monarch ruling 
from the Magadhan capital, on the Ganges, otherwise he could 


not have helped Senguttuvan in fording the distant Ganges, ( 48. . ^ ^ 


VIII, ]I3). The Ceras may have been great kings but their rule ` 
was merely local. Their history is the tale of their petty con- 
flicta with their immediate neighbours, the Pandyas and the 
Colas, It is not likely that a king of such a dyanasty could 
carry his victorious arms right up to the Himalayas. The 
motive of his trans-Gangetic invasions makes his exploits look 
ridiculous. A.S.P. Ayyar says thatthestory smacks of the smoulder- 
ing antagonism between the Aryans of the north and the Dravidians 
of the south, of the imaginary revenge wreaked upon the Aryans by 
the Tamils merely on account of the contemptuous words used by 8 
northern Aryan prince regarding the Tamils ( 65. vii). Dikshitar 
ascribes the Purana to the pre-Pallava period, i.e. before the com- 
mencement of the 3rd century A. D. (33. [0 ); but it appears to be a 
more modern creation, The identification of the Nilgiri mountains 
referred to in the Purana with the mountains now known as the 
Nilgiris has been © questioned longago. Kanakasabhai identifies 
them with the rocky hill about {6 tō l8 miles from the shore of 
the Bay of Bengal at Balasore inthe Orissa district which was 
known to the old navigators as the Nilagiri mountains ( 66. 95 ). 
South Indian poets have invented another legend, ascribing the 
creation of Cola, Cera and Pandya kings to Siva, so that they may 
form a confederacy to uproot the wicked Satavahana, which they 


eventually did, at Trichonopally, where a Cola king is said to 
7 [Annals B. 0. R. 7, ] 
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have killed him ( 57. X. 39). However that may be, the Sata- 
' váhanas deserve to be congratulated for having secured a trans- 
Gangetic transport contract either near Bellary or in Orissa. 
Rajawade, the great Maratha scholar, firmly believed that all 
the ancient dynasties that ruled over Maharastra ~ the Andhras, 
Calukyas, Rastrakuta and Yadavas were foreigners to this land 
(26. 80), According to him.the Satavahanes were Südras by 
caste and Andhras by birth. With this presumption he has 
developed a very interesting derivation of the terms in issue. 
` He says (26.93): in the inscriptions, Puranas and Sanskrit 
literature, the Sdtavahanas were also called Salivahanas, Sata- 
vahanas and Sakavahanas. In times of Panini the word Sali- 
vahana meant & cart for loading Sali rice ; the Salivahanas 
therefore meant a tribe or a family having for its emblem or 
Devaka a cart of Sali rice (26. 75), They took this emblem, 
because in the Andhra country, which was their mother-land, 
. Sali rice was the staple crop and chief article of food. According 
"to him, Sakavahanas meant a cart loaded with vegetables, rice- 
eaters having a particular liking for Ali ( Arum campanulatum ) 
vegetable. He considers it very natural therefore that a dynasty 
of the Andhra caste should bear this name. Regarding the 
reading Satavahana he says: Sata means hot and Vahana 
means vehicle, either bullocks or horses; the Satavahanas were 
therefore people who had hot or speedy horses or bullocks. It is 
likely, he argues, that these kings were originally agriculturists 
or potters, doing a business in transport, with their bullock carts 
(26. 7773 His derivation of S&takarni is in the same strain; 
Satah Karnah Yesam Te Satakernah: people having bullocks 
with ears eut for identification were Satakarnas and their sons 
were Satakarnis. Panini gives certain compounds ending in 
Karni The word Astakarni occurring in the Rg-Veda ( X, 68, 
7) with reference to cows has been explained as cows marked 
with the figure of eight, may be in eight lines or two crosses, 
probably indicating their owners, Like a grammarian Rajwade 
argues that the original of Satav&hana ought to be Satakarna- 
vahans and with Medhyama-pada-lopa the compound Sata- 
vahana is likely to kave been formed. He has also given another 
derivation of the word Satavahana. The original Sakravahana 
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was changed to Sakkavahana - Sakavahana, which, on account 
of ignorance, was Sanskritised to S&kav&hans. Fortunately, 
this curry and rice theory has been still-born and need not there- 
fore be discussed any further to warrant its refutation. 


(5) Minor Interpretations 


I will now enumerate in brief the results of research by 
other scholars. Barnett takes the Satavahanas to be the descendants 
of a person named Sata ( 43, 327 ); he has also stated that they 
were 80 called because they had for emblem the Sata ( 55. 592 ); 
he does not say anything about the emblem ifself, Taking Vahana 
and Karni as synonymous and meaning an elephant, Kanaka- 
sabhai interprets the terms as meaning a person having a hundred 
elephants. According to him Nurfuvar Kannar, meaning a 
hundred Karpas, was a translation of the Sanskrit title Sata- 
karnin, misread by Sanskrit scholars as Satakarnin, meant a king 
having a hundred ears, one who employed a hundred spies or one 
who had a hundred sources of information ( 66.7). Gopalachari `. 
derives the word Sata from San, to acquire: Sitavahanas meaning ` 
a dynasty that acquired a Vahana or high status in the Mauryàn 
age ( 29, 5 ), Svati occurs in the composition of some of the 
kings of this dynasty. Smith takes Svati to be a corruption of 
Sata, According to Jayaswal Sata and Sati could be derived 
from Svati, meaning the sword (27.68); Satavahans and 
Satakarni would therefore respectively mean the bearer of the 
sword and the sword of the Satas, Satakarni has been 
interpreted as a ruler of a hundred mountains or caves ( 67 ), 
Karni meaning a mountain or a cave; one having a hundred deeds 
to his credit, Karni meaning a deed ; the arrow of the Satas, Karni 
meaning an arrow ( 68); the son of Satakarna (. IL 552); a 
person having handsome ears ( 53, 939. 22 ); a descendant of the 
sage Satakarni (53. 939. 22), mentioned in the Raghuvarhéa 
( XIII. 38-40) A commentator of the Raghuvarhga itself inter- 
prets the word Satakarni as meaning a person who sought the 
pleasures of the ear: (from sata pleasure seeker and karnim= 
ear) Karna was the son of the Sun, born of Kunti, when she 
was yeta maiden.: Kaninah means the son of an unmarried 
woman (69. 2, I29), According to one tradition Sakvàhana was 
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the illegitimate son of Sesa and born of a maiden. The: word 
S&tav&ahana is actually used to denote Jaraja Sarmtati-illegitimate 
progeny ( 70. 78 ). 

III A NEW INTERPRETATION 

(i) Introductory 


I propose to derive the word Sàtav&hana from Saptavahana, 
meaning the Sun. I am inclined to connect it with the Sun, with 
the solar stock and not yet with the solar line. . I propose to 
identify the Ujjain symbol as a solar symbol, which I believe 
was adopted and continued by the Satavahanas on their coins to 
signify their stock, and as their family emblem. Sata being the 
recognised abbreviation of Sadtavahana,. Satakarni means the 
seven ~rayed one: the Sun, or the ray or arrow of the Sun and its 
variant S&takarnika, the lotus of the solar stock. 


Many other names ending in Vahana are obtained in ancient 
history and literature, Meghavahana and JImütav&hana stand 


. ^: for Indra; Hotravahana and Havyavahana signify Agni; Vrsa- 


vahana means Siva; Mshisavahana denotes Yama; Babhru- 
. vahana and Svetavahana would refer to persons having. brown 
‘and white steeds for their vehicles. It must be admitted here 
-that there are several names ending in Vahana which I am 
unable to refer either to deities or their vehicles, 


It is not as of it is only in India that ruling families claimed 
descent from or connection of some sort with the Sun. Where- 
ever it is possible to examine the ruling classes of ancient 
civilisations it is found that they were what are termed gods, 
that they were supposed to have the attributes of gods and that 
they usually called themselves the Children of the Sun; this is 
the case in India, Egypt, Sumeria, Indonesia, America and many 
other countries; that is from one end of the region to the other 

(प. 4),. Indian traditional geneologies connect all Ksatriya 
families with Vivasvin, the son of the Sun. His eldest son, 
-Iksvaku was the founder of the solar dynasties. . The name 
~ appears in the Rg-Veda (X.60.4) and also in the Atharva- 
. Veda ( XIV. 39: 9). In the epic literature of India the Children of 
the Sun were usually born through a process‘ of theogamy, 8 
noteworthy example being that of Kuntl, who by the Sun became 
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the mother of Karna. This form of maiden birth by the action 
of the Sun is commonplace in the stories of heroes in ancient 
India (72. 47-49). It will be remembered that a legend 
attributes the birth of Salivahana to a similar process; and that 
the names of many of the kings in the Satavahana dynasty end 
in Karna. * 

(2) The Sun in Vedic and Epic Literature 

Solar worship has been described as the real religion of India, 
the essentials of his worship being present everywhere and in all 
sects, more. or less avowedly or in disguise ( 73. XII. 83), and 
combined with other cults, Sürys, Indra and Agni were the 
three principal Vedic Gods. The most sacred hymn of the Rg- 
Veda is the Gayatri! Mantra, which is an invocation to the Sun- 
God. The Rg-Veda contains several Süktas dedicated to the 
Sun under his several nomenclatures. The Sun rides a chariot, 
drawn by seven horses ( 74: 5-49-5; 7-60-3), or a horse with 
seven heads and hence he is called Sapta-Sapti, Sapta~Asva- 
Vahana, Sapta-Vahana ( 75: I. l0. ; IT. 3, 7 ), The seven horses 
are supposed to be symbolical of the seven colours that make 
light, or of the seven days that make the week. His chariot is 
described as having seven wheels ( 74. TIT. iii, 8) and also as hav- 
ing one wheel. The Mathura Museum has an idol of the sun with 
a chariot drawn by seven horses and another where the chariot 
is drawn by four horses, The four horses are supposed to repre- 
seut the four Vedas. Such representations are obtained at Bhàje 
( 76. 60), Amaravati, (77), Konaraks and Buddha~Gayd. The 
Sun is said to be a lover of flowers, in particular, of the lotus ( 75. 
. XXXL V. 64-65 ), Lotus, as & symbol of the Sun was inde- 
pendently adopted by the Indians and the Egyptians, probably be- 
cause the lotus responds to the rays of the sun. Moat of the idols 
of the sun show lotus flowers in two of his hands. While wor- 
shipping the sun the mind is to be concentrated on the heart of the 
lotus, called the Karnika (75. 49, 5,22). The Karnika flowers 
themselves are very dear to the Sun (४5, 64. 80; 245. 24). 
After the churning of the ocean, when the Sun was drinking 
nectar, a few drops fell-from his lips and from them were born 


Sali rice and Iksu.: Sugar~cane which are largely used in the wor- 
ship of the Sun, ` 
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Solar and lunar dynasties are terms which were evolved in 
the post-Sátavàhana age. They represent two successive hordes 
of Aryans entering India by different routes. In the Rg-Veda 
(69, 2; 4. 30; 7. 8), though they are not called as such, the 
dissensions between their fore-runners are referred to at several 
places. In the Sabha~Parva of the Maha-Bharata these hordes 
are called Aiksvika and Aila. When the Puranas were compiled 
they came to be styled as the solar and lunar dynasties. The 
term ‘solar’ is generally confined to the Aiksv&ka dynasty of 
Ayodhya. .As it has not been applied to the whole solar stock 
Pargiter has coined the term Manva (78. 289). The lunar dynasty . 
belongs to the Aila stock and was so called because of its 
mythical derivation from Soma - the moon. Though traditional 


. accounts connect both the stocks with the common ancestor 


, Manu, son of Vivasvat, the Sun, the proposition that the two 
races were considered to be distinct can be supported by several 
authorities; and it may be that the terms included within their 
fold the Ksatriya rulers and their Brahman Purohitas. Tha 
sanctity attached to the solar dynasty has always been very 
high; but their fortunes were low and their empire was restricted 
to Kosala and Videha. Their more prolific and energetic rivals, 
the lunar dynasties, spread themselves throughout the rest of 
northerh India and in the Deccan they occupied Vidarbha, 
Sirparaka and Kalinga, The mythical derivation, once invented, 
caught the imagination of the mediaeval rulers, at whose bidd- 
ing were prepared by local chroniclers geneologies that would 
connect them with either of the two dynasties. This practice 
was evidently not in vogue in the Satavahana age. In the 
absence of tangible and conclusive evidence we will have to 
. depend upon such details as are available, connect them and to 
deduce therefrom such inferences as they might warrant. 

Let us now see whether we can establish any link between 
the solar stock of the north with the Deccan, especially Mahar 
rastra, E 

(3) The Solar Stock in the Deccan s=- 

Dandaka is the first link between .the Iksvakus and the 

Deccan. Iksváku had hundred sons. The Puranas generally 
l state that half of them became kings in northern India and half 
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in the Daksinipatha, They make a more definite statement about 
Dandaka, the youngest and vicious son of Iksvaku (79. V. 34. 4-6) 
who was deported south and was given the kingdom of the 
Daksin&patha, which more definitely lay between the Vindhyas 
and the Nila mountains. In the Bhargava hermitages he raped his 
god-sister Araja ( also called Abji), whereupon her father 
( Sukracarya ) cursed tbe king and his kingdom. The curse 
reduced the kingdom to a dusty waste and hence name Dandaka- 
ranya. Inthe Artha-Sastra, however, this Dandaka is called a 
Bhoja. The Dandakas as a people and their kingdom are men- 
tioned in the Mahà-Bhàrata. Pagiter places this region between 
Bundelakhanda and the Krsna ( 57, 894. 242 ), generally corres- 
ponding with the Deccan. Rajavade indentifies Dandaka with 
Konkana, south of Sürp&raka, of which he finds trace in Danda- 
Rajapuri, a port of Konkana (36. 37) The Mahavastu ` 
( Senart. p. 363 ) gives Govardhana as the capital of Dandaka. 
Oppert places Dandakaranya between the Godavari and the 
Narmada, Pargiter believes Dandaka to be an eponym invented to ' 
reconcile several clashing statements, but he adds, “ however 
that may be, the noteworthy point is that the original sove- 
reignty in that region was attributed to the same stock or race 
which was dominant in Ayodhya and Videha ” ( 78, 258 ), 
Mandhatr, the son and successor of Yuvana$va, was a Cakra- 
vartin in the solar line. His daughter-in-law was Narmada. 
Princess Kaveri, niece of queen Narmada was turned into a river 
by the curse of Yuvan&$va; this K&verl is a tributary of the 
Narmada ( 78, i35). The Nagas of the Deccan secured the aid of 
Mandhatr, through Narmada, in their troubles with the Mauneya 
Gandharvas. Mandhatr, crossed the Narmada and defeated the 
Gandharvas. His memory is preserved in the holy place of 
pilgrimage at Omkara Mandhata, on the Narmada. This was an 
` important halting place on the: route that ‘connected the north 
with the south. His younger son, Mucakunda founded the city of 
Mahismati on the Narmada. Soon after, owing to civil wars the 
solar dynasty lost its predominance and the Haihayas, a confede- 
ration of the lunar race, became all powerful under the leadership 
of Kartavirya Arjuna.’ His empire extended from Surastra to 
Varanasi and from the Narmada to the Him@layas. He captured 
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Mahismati from the Karkotaka Nagas, and made it his capital. 
The Bhargavas who dwelt in the Narmada valley were harassed 
and put to flight by the Haihayas. Jamadagni Bhargava married 
Renuka, an Iksvaku princess. Thereafter’ Arjuna captured 
Ayodhya and Varanasi; and the solar king Asita alias Bahu 
repaired for refuge to the Bhargava hermitages, in the forests of 
Daksinapatha, According to the Markandeya Purana ( XXXVIL 
34-35) the Bhirgavas dwelt at Govardhana, in the Godavari 
valley. This region has been identified with the tract around Nasik. 
Govardhana still subsists as a village near Nasik. Thereafter 
the Haihayas insulted Jamadagni and in revenge Parasurama 
killed Arjuna, whose sons, in revenge, murdered Jamadagni. 
Thereupon Para$uráma commenced a war of vengeance against 
the Haihayas. In this war he had the assistance of some of the 
Ksatriya dynasties of the north and also of the Nagas of the south. 
In this war he is said to have exterminated the Ksatriya dynasties 
of northern India. Probably on account of this legend, Para$urama 
. appears to have attracted special disfavour at the hands of Jaina 
authors. The Jaina-Tatva-Adar$a ridicules the marriage of 
Jamadagni and Renuka, In Trisagthisalakapurusacarita ( VI. iv) 
Hemacandra states that Subhüma, the son of Kartavirya Arjuna, 
in revenge of his father's murder, killed Parasurama and 
exterminated the Brahmanas of India twenty-one times, In the 
Bhargava hermitages was born Sagara, the sonof Bahu. He 
received instruction in warfare at the hands of Parasurama. He 
defeated the Haihayas and Aurva-Bhargava is said to have 
placed Sagara on the throne at Ayodhya. After the termination 
of his venturous undertaking Paragurama performed an Asva- 
medha and settled down at ParaSuràma-Ksetra, near Vajresvari 
in the Thana District, It is likely that the childhood of Sagara 
. was spent in Sürp&raka and Aparanta. His queen also belonged 
io the Deccan, being & princess of Vidarbha. : 

Some generations after these events there was great trouble 
at Ayodhya, in the reign of Kalmasapada. Under the evil 
influence of & malevolent spirit the king deceitfully induced his 
preceptor Vasistha to partake of human flesh. When Vasistha 
became aware of this he cursed the king, whereupon the king 
degenerated into a cannibal. On account of the curse of 8 


Pe 
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Brahman lady the king had already become incapable of procres- 
tion. In order to preserve the continuity of the dynasty Vasistha 
begat a son upon his queen Madayanti. The queen’s pregnancy 
continued for twelve long years. At last the tired queen ripped 
open her belly with a stone- ÀSmaka- and hence the boy that 
was born was called Aémaka,” After Kalmasapada, the solar 
geneologies are considerably involved and two distinct lines are 
recorded, Pargiter believes that there was a division of the 
Iksvàku kingdom in the two rival lines (73. 274): Sarva- 
karman in one line was brought up in secret; and Milaka, the 
son of A$maka, in the other line, fled to forests for safety. He 
was called Mülaka because being the only Ksatriya saved from 
the vow of extermination by Parasurama, he was the root from 
which sprang the Ksatriyas, Milaka’s grent-grent-grandson 
Dilipa Khatvanga established himself at Ayodhya. This interval 
in the history of the solar dynasty appears to me to be important 
from the point of the history of the Deccan. 

Asmaka and Milaka are often mentioned as provinces of the 
Deccan. Panini ( IV. 2. 98) refers to the ASmakas as Daksinatyas, 
In Buddhist literature the regions are placed in the south. The 
Sonadanda Jātaka associates Assaka with Avanti. The 
Paramattha Jotika states that the Godavari divides Assaka and 

. Miilsks, Suttanipita gives Patitthana as the capital of Malaka, 
but situated in Alaka, while the latter is placed near Assaka in 
the Godávar! valley. Govindasutta and the Cullakalinga Jataka 
also give Patitthana as the capital of Assaka, According to the 
Maha-Bharata, ASmaka founded the town Paudanya which 
appears to be the same as Potana, Potali, Potanagara and 
Patitthans. Artha-Sastra (IT. I5) mentions ASmaka along with 
Apsrànta, Bhattasvimy, the commentator of the Artha~Sastra 
makes ASmaka contiguous to Avanti, identical with Maharastra, 
According to the Garuda Purana ( 448, 32) the Mülakas were 8 
tribe, its originator being Mülaka, the son of ASmaka. A Sata- 
vahana inscription mentions Assaka as a province of the empire 
of Satakarni; here Assaka is mentioned along with Asiks, 

. Mülaka and Avanti (2. No. 23 ) The Vimanavatthu states. 

that the K alinga king of Dantapura wag on inimical. terms with 
the king of Assaka. The Culla-Kalinga Jataka states that Aruna, 
8 [ Annals, B, O. Rol] ` g P 
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the king of Assaka, having his capital at Potali, defeated the king 
of Kalinga, who is called Sarhpanna Balavahana~a mighty 
warrior. The rivalty betwe T Mahà-Megha-V&hana Kharawela , 
of Kalinga and Satakarni offPratisthana is well known. Barua 


'.eonsiders the description of the king of Kalinga in the Jataka 
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to be worthy of Kharawela (37. 2i3). All these references point 
to Asmaka as being situated in northern Maharastra and 
to Paithana as its capital. Pargiter believes that no connection 
can be established between ASmaka and Mülaka, kings in the 
solar line of Ayodhya and the peoples or regions of that. name 
(78, 32). On the other hand, Rangacarya states (80, L90) that 
the Asmakas of the Godavari valley must have had some connec- 
tion with the Iksvakus. Quoting a reference in the Maha- 
pharata, Ray Chaudhur! (70, I22) states that it points to the 
Asmaka and Milaka kingdoms as having been established by a 
member of the Iksvàku dynasty. Pradhan (8l.50) observes 
that "itis almost certain that Sarvakarman, the first son of 
Kalmasepada, having inherited his father’s kingdom of Southern 
Kosala, the second son ASmaka migrated and settled on the bank 
of the Godavar! just a bit south of the kingdom of Southern Kosala. 
Yuvaná$va, another Solar king is the traditional founder of an 
ancient town near Devagiri( 22, 853. 375 ). The adventures and 
misfortunes of Ramacandra are traditionally connected with 
several places in the Deccan. His son Kusa is said to have 
founded the town of Kuéavati or Kusasthall, to the south of the 
Vindhyas and the Revi, The southern extension of the Iksvakus 
is also suggested by the application of the appellation Kosala to 
the Raipür-Bilàsapur region. 

I desire to slightly stretch Pargiter’s statement and say that 
though the connection of the Deccan with the solar stock can not 
be established by any direct evidence, the noteworthy point is 
that the names of the two ancient provinces of Maharastra 
exactly resemble two names of kings of the solar line and of no 
other ; the two kings lived at a time when political conditions in 
Ayodhya were involved and who very probably had to seek 
shelter and live incognito in the impenetrable forests of the 
Deccan. In this far off land the solar kings founded a colony of 
the solar stock. In the Godavari valley, unrivalled in beauty and 
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fertility, they laid the foundations of a new Pratisthans, that 
would, and later on did, rival the splendour and power of the 
northern Pratisthána of the lunar race. 


(4) Successors of the Sütavühanas :— 


Traces of the extension of solar power and tradition in the 
south are also obtained in the traditions and inscriptions of the 
dynasties that succeeded the Satavahanas. The Iksvakus became 
powerful in the Krsna-Guntiir region in the second quarter of 
the third century, and were the immediate successors of the Sata" 
vahanas. S; Konow states that the language of their inscriptions 
at Nagarjunikonda and Jagayyapeta suggest that they had migra- 
ted to this region from the west (3. XX. 26) VasisthIputra 
Cantamiila, the first king in the line, was Brahmanical by faith; 
he performed A$vamedha and Vàjepeya sacrifices and was a 
worshipper of Viriipaksapati Mahasena, the warrior son of Siva. 
It is likely that the southern Iksvakus represented a branch of 
the Iksvaku dynasty of Ayodhya which. migrated to the Deccan 
( 82. 65.) Virapurisadatta [ksvaku claims in an inscription of 
his, to belong to the same family as Lord Buddha, who according 
to tradition, belonged to the Iksvaku family of Kosala ( 83, 0 ), 
and the solar race (84, [95 ) Their next successors were the 
Salankayanas, who called themselves as being favoured by the 
feet of Lord Citra-Ratha ( Bhagavac-Citra-Ratha-Svámi Padanu- 
dhyatah ) (2.2, 5 ) who has been identified with the Sun 
(832.74). . 

(5) Metronymics :— 

The metronymics of the Satsvahanas is yet another link that 
connects them with the solar stock. Metronymics were used 
even in Vedic times. Scholars have evolved different theories 
regarding the origin of this practice, They have been connected 
with the prevalence of the matriarchal state of ancient non- 
Aryan society (28.98). Its origin has been sought in the 
prevalence of polygamy. The majority of the metronymics may 
. be connected with Gotras. On the authority of the Srauta-Sütras 
(xii-l5) Bühler inferred that the metronymics of the Ksatriyas 
ought to refer to the Gotras of the Purohitas of the families, as 
they could be adopted by the Ksatriyas for sacrificial purposes 
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(3. I. 394-6). In the historical period the use of metronymics 
was particularly ‘common in Maālawā, as is evidenced by 
numerous votive inscriptions (85. 2). In inscriptions they usually 
appear in conjunction with the personal name; though in some 
rare instances they occur unaccompanied by the personal name 
(2, Nos, 680 to 683). Even after marriage women continued to 
claim their father’s Gotra; this is evident from the Poona plates 
of Prabhavati Gupta.. The inscription of Vasisthiputra Ananda 
on the southern gateway of the Safici Stipa refers to King 
Satakarni. The artist gives his own metronymic but not that of 
his master. No metronymics are obtained in early Satavahana 
inscriptions, or those of their known relatives. This custom 
appears to have been adopted by the later Sadtavahanas. Gopala- 
chari believes that this custom was adopted by them after their 
connections with the Ksatriya families of Malawa (29, 47), This 
is untenable; because the earlier Satavahanas had definitely 
come into contact with Malawa and had not adopted this custom. 
Gotamiputra, the 23rd king in the Puranic list appears to be the © 
first Satavahana to assume a metronymic. The. feudatories, rela- 
tives and high state dignitaries of the later Satavahanas, and their 
successors too, bear metronymics. The system was adopted by 
the Mahàárathis, the Abhiras, the Cutus, and the Iksvakus. It 
was at one time believed that this custom connects the Sata- 
vahanas with Andhra country. Later researches have disproved 
this and Gopalachari has made a definite statement that -this 
custom does not belong to the Andhra country ( 29. 46 ). 
` Tf we accept Jayaswal’s theory that the Satavahanas were 
Brahmans we may assume that the metronymics indicate the 
Gotras of the exclusive families into which they married ( 27. 
I96), If we accept that the Satavahanas were Ksatriyas, the 
metronymics would refer to the Gotras of their Purohitas. This 
assumption launches us into several difficulties. Why should 
there be patronage to different families of Purohitas? Why 
should there be no metronymics used in the case of those who 
are known to have performed sacrifices? But these questions 
would be beyond the scope of the present problem. 

The Satavahanas have used only three metronymics: Gotama, 
Vasistha and Mathara, Curiously enough, their relatives and 
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successors, the Tksv&kus, have used these and no other metro- 
nymies. These metronymics are also found on the Kolhapur 
coins, All the three are Vedic Gotras; all the three are connected 
with the solar stock. Vasistha was the recognised Purohita of the 
Iksvakus of Ayodhya. From generation to generation different 
Vasisthas succeeded to this office. According to Puranic tradition 
the Vasisthas were the Purohitas of the solar dynasties only and 
never of the lunar dynasties (86. IL 4i). In the Bhavisya 
Purana the descendants of Vasistha are noted as the descendants 
of the Sun (75, 39. 54-56). Gotama too is connected with the 
solar dynasty. In the absence of Vasistha, Sat&ánanda Gotama 
was engaged as a Purohita by Mithi Janaka of the Videha solar 
dynasty, who was keen upon performing a sacrifice rather 
urgently. This change of Purohitas resulted in a change of 
the Gotra of the dynasty. The southern bank of the Godávarlis | 
called the Gautam! Ganga and this nomenclature would indicate 
a large settlement of the Gautamas to the south of the Godavari. A 
large settlement of the Gotamas has in fact, been traced in Mysore 
(38. VIIT, 3). Mathars, according to the Bhavisya Purana 
(Brahma, ch. 53) was an attendant: Pariparsvaka - appointed 
by Indra, for the service of the Sun. In an inscription Mathara 
is given as the family name ofa ruler of Kalinga (3. XII. ). 
‘In Cutu and Kadamba inscriptions we come across another 
metronymic -the Haritiputras. . The seven horses that drew the 
Sun’s chariot were named Haritas. Ambarisa was the sori of the 
great solar emperor Mandhatr. Harita is the grandson of Ambarisa, 
The Haritas are also mentioned as a family ( 28. 407 ) and the 
members of this family traced their descent from Harita ( 78, 
246 ) of the solar dynasty. ` 


(6) Tradition :— 

There is a tradition in northern India that Satavabana defeat- 
ed the Saka invaders in the battle of Karur, near Multan, with 
the co-operation of the Bhatti Rajputs, ( 87. 385 ), who claim to 
belong to the solar stock. For a battle of this type the Lord of 
the Deccan must have taken with him a host of his 00६ 
adherents and we may also expect that after the battle was 
fought and won some of his followers should have settled down 
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along the track of the army. The Bais Rajputs of Baiswara, in 
southern Oudh, (35. I 280) Mālawā and Rajaputana state that 
their remote ancestors came north from Mungi Paithan-o- in the 
train of Salivahana and they regard themselves as of the same 
lineage as Salivahane (88. i92). Todd records the tradition 
that these Rajputs regard themselves as descendants of Sali 
vahansa and as being Sürajabansis - belonging to the solar triba 
or clan. ‘Deshmukh has collected traditional information about 
the Marathis and he gives the following details: Salivahana, 
Svativahana, Satavs and Sdlava are sub surnames under the 
principal family name Sàlave; this family belongs to the Sirya- 
Varháa, Kaundinya Gotra, with Samkare and Parvat! as-the 
family deities, Savità as the Devaka and Gayatri! as the sacred 
Mantra (89, App. V. 37). The lists of Gotras given in the 
Gotra-Pravara-NibandHa-Kadambam show that the Ksatriya 
founders of Gotras have become Brahmans and vice versa. This 
process of transformation is found in the epics and also in the 
Puranas. The said lists give Salahdleyah and Saptakarni as 
~ Gotra-Rsis, founders of Gotras: but we do not yet know whether 
the Satavahanas ever claimed to belong to any of these Gotras. 


(7) Evidence of the Gatha Sapta-Sati :— 


Gatha Sapta-Sati, a collection of seven hundred Prakrit verses, 
is ascribed to Hala. The opening verse is dedicatory of Pasupati 
Siva, holding in the hollow of his palm a libation of water, to be 
offered to the rising sun; in the water is reflected the face of hig 
consort Gauri, red with jealousy, believing that her spouse was 
thinking of some one dearer to him, the reflection locking like a 
red lotus flower. The ending verse is similar in import; only 
the libation is being offered to the setting sun; and Siva, being 
distracted by his glance at Gauri, has forgotten the sacred 
prayer, and is yet pretending to mutter it with throbbing lips. 
These verses are ostensibly dedicatory to Siva; and yet they are 
definitely indicative of solar worship, as Siva himself is bowing 
to the rising and the setting sun and is saying the sacred prayer 
of Gāyatri. Besides, Siva, as a god of fertility, is associated with 
the Sun (62.30). In the index of authors of these verses, the 
opening verse is ascribed to Hala himself (24. Index, 8). Another 
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indication of solar worship in the said work is a reference to the 
banner on the sun's chariot ( , 34). 

(8) The Evidence of Coin Symbols :— 

Let us now see whether we can draw any conclusions regard- 
ing the point at issue from a study of the symbols on the coins 
of the Satavahanas and their contemporaries. 

(a) Symbols in General : 

In symbolism it is unnecessary to depict a design in full; a 
portion of a design may stand for the whole; a new and complex 
design may be developed from a simple original design; dupli- 
cation of the design is used only to emphasise the import, Many 
times we have the symbol but no descriptive authority for the 
identification of its import. To a later age a symbol may appear 
to be unnatural or mystical, but its justification is in the 
appreciation of the meaning it was originally, intended ‘to 
convey. Conventional by its very nature the symbol does not 
explain itself and may even be used to conceal a dogma; the 
representation may be simple or only of a particular characteri- 
stic of the whole; it may be used in different modifications; 
but if we find that the main design is adopted in several 
modifications in different countries and at different times we 
may hope to arrange the several aspects thereof from one point 

‘of view and obtain a correct interpretation. When symbols 
appear on coins we may assume that they have been deliberately 
used to indicate a particular meaning; such symbols may 
signify the Varháa ; or the personal, dynastic or national emblem ; 
or the faith or the outstanding achievement of the king issuing 
the same, : 


(b) Symbols on Ancient Indian Coins : - 


Puneh-marked coins are the earliest coins of India. Accord- 
ing to the Artha-Sastra, the earliest recognised authority on 
statecraft, coinage was a royal prerogative, though the Mauryan 
mints could still be used by corporate bodies. It names (II. l2, 
p. 84) the mintmaster, the Laksana-Adhyakss, Jayaswal 
explains Laksana ( 90. 39) as the permanent heraldic crest of the 
state, the royal or state mint mark. It appears that though 
private bodies continued to make their own coins, even these 
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were in conformity with the state design, as is seen from the 
small lead coins of Andhra type of about the second century 
together with an earthenware die for them, discovered by 
Longhurst in a cell at Nagarjunikonda indicating that the 
monks made their own coins ( 94. 0), The symbols on the punch- 
marked coins were at one time regarded as inexplicable or mean- 
ingless, or as magical designs ensuring protection from evil forces. 
These symbols have been recently studied more carefully and 
many of them have been identified, Similar is the case of the 
symbols on the die-struck or cast coins, Sanction of the con- 
trolling authority has been attributed both to the obverse and 
reverse marks, Cunningham suggested that the marks on the 
reverse may stand for the dynasty or the king that issued the 
coin, He pointed out that the bull on the Kosambi coins may 
represent the Vatsa dynasty end that the Sun symbol on the 
coins of Sürya-Mitra and Bhànu-Mitra may represent the kings 
who issued them (92, 56-58), Jayaswal (7. 934. 282-288 ) and 
Kosambt! ( 93. IV. 0) have proved certain of these symbols to be 
the distinctive marks of the Mauryas, There still is much scope 
for a study of the symbols on ancient Indian coins and they may 
be proved to be indicative of the royal authority under whose 
sanction they were issued, 


(e) Symbols on Sütavahana Coins: 


Thousands of Satavahana coins have so far been gathered and 
unearthed; hundreds have been stored in Museums awaiting the 
leisure or pleasure of the officers in charge; hundreds have been 
recently studied and new specimens are still coming up 
before us. The largest hoards have been discovered at Jogaltembi, 
Chanda and Tarhala in Maharastra and at Gudivada and 
Nagarjunikonda in Andhra. 

Of the coins unearthed by Rea st Gudivada, he has given 
details of 72 coins. On their obverse they have Oaitya, ship, 
horse, lion, elephant and other animals. The Ujjain symbol in 
diverse designs, is the devise most commonly mst with on the 
reverse of these coins. Rapson’s Catalogue gives details of 86 
Andhra coins; of them 227 bear the Ujjain symbol; 2ई 
have the Caitys and i32 have the Tree-in-Railing; and of 
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these 44 have the Ujjain symbol ind the Caitya; 52 have 
the Ujjain symbol and the Tree-in-Railing; 8 have the 
Tree-in-Railing and Ositya: and only one has all the three 
devices: 42 of the total number of these coins have an elephant 
on the obverse. Of the 36 Andhra coins described by Rapson, the 
following 73 coins can not be definitely ascribed to the Imperial 
Satavahanas: 4 of Aja (-), 2 of (~) Vira. 24 of Sakasena or 
Sakasada, | of (-gha) sada, 9 of Vasisthiputra Vilivayakura, 
4 of Madhariputra Sivalakura and 22 of Gautamiputra Vilivaya- 
kura, Of these only one coin of Aja (-) bears the Ujjain symbol. 
The total number also includes 75 unknown or uncertain coins; 
24 of such uncertain coins were collected in Maharastra and 
they all bear the Ujjain symbol; of the remaining 5 coins 35 
, bear tbe Ujjain symbol. Omitting these 48 (75+73 ) coins from 
the total we get 68 Satavahana coins, Omitting the 60 uncertain 
coins from the number of coins bearing the Ujjain symbol we get 
67. Thus out of 68 Satavahana coins listed in Rapson’s Catalogue 
we have i67 having the Ujjain symbol on their reverse. Smith's 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum gives details of 53 Sata- 
vahana coins. Of these 4 have the Ujjain symbol, 8 the Caitya, 4 
the Tree-in-Railing ; 42 have the elephant on the obverse. Any 
analysis of the symbols would lead to a result similar to the one 
obtained by the analysis of Rapson’s Catalogue. At Tarhala, in 
the Akola District was recently discovered a hoard of I600 Sata. 
vahana coins. In this hoard all the coins that were deciferable 
or intact had the elephant on their obverse and the Ujjain symbol 
on their reverse ( 43. II. 83), Stray coins of this dynasty obtained 
elsewhere are of the elephant and Ujjain symbol type. The 
Kolhapur type of the Andhra coins, however, have the bow and 
arrow on their obverse and the Caitya and Tree-in Railing on 
their reverse; and none of these coins have either the elephant 
or the Ujjain symbol. The kings who issued these coins have 
not yet been satisfactorily proved to belong to the Satavahana 
dynasty. Kolhapur is the only site where this type of coins has 
been found. The kings may or may not belong to the main 
dynasty; if they do, the coins may be of a local type; if they do 
not, we are not concerned with them; they need not detain us 
as far as the present topic is concerned. The Satavahana coins 
9 [Annals B, O. R. I. ] 
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obtained in the Chanda district and on the Coromandel coast do 
not have the Caitya symbol, which had become the common 
property of all the religions and sects of India (4l. 57. 6l4). 
The Maharathi coins do not have either the elephant or the 
Ujjain symbol or the bow and arrow; they usually employ the 
Caitya and the Tree-in-Railing. The Cutu coins are generally 
similar to the Mabarathi coins, with this exception that the 
Mahirathi coins have a special device which is absent on Cutu 
coins. This device is also seen on 2 of the 8 coins of Satakarni 
and also on the Kolhapur coins. It also appears on my Sata- 
vahane coin. This analysis shows that the elephant was the 
principal obverse symbol and that the Ujjain symbol was the 
reverse symbol used by the Satavahanas on their coins, That the 
elephant was a recognised symbol of royal authority is an 
accepted fact. We have to see whether we can identify the - 
Ujjain symbol as a solar symbol. 


(d) The Ujjain Symbol: 


Ujjain symbol is the name given by Cunningham to the. 
device consisting of a cross with balls at the four ends ( 92, 95) 
and the designation was given on account of the fact that coins 
. with this symbol obtained chiefly in the vicinity of Ujjain. The 
symbol also occurs on the coins of Eran and Besanagar, both in 
modern Malawa. Rapson therefore suggested that it had better 
be called the Malawa symbol. According to Smith Avanti would 
be. a more -appropriate designation. Rapson’s designation is 
likely to lead to a confusion between the coins of Malwa and 
those of the Malava tribe. It has besides been pointed out that 
this symbol appears on coins issued beyond the limits of ancient 
Malawi, e. g. on the coins of the Hindu Satraps of Mathura (53. 
X. 725), Of the coins obtained around Ujjain some have legends 
and some have the figure of Kartikeya, the standard-bearer of 
Maha-Kala, Cunningham calls this the Sun standard ( 92, 97 ). 
On some of the coins of Malawa the Ujjain symbol appears on 
both the sides. On the obverse of some it appears in conjunction 
with the standard bearer, bull or tree-in-railing ( 92. Po X ) ; on 
the reverse it &ppears in some variations in the balls and in 
Conjunction with the cross, Svastika or the royal umbrella, 
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Chakraborty (94. 66) and Kosamb! ( 93. V. Nos. 4 and 2 ), suggest 
that the umbrella device on the punch-marked coins refers to 
the Imperial Mauryas. Rapson, pointing out that the Caitya and 
the tree-in-railing are devices which are found on the coing of 
admittedly foreign rulers like Agathokles, suggests that there is 
scope to believe that the Ujjain symbol was the distinctive symbol 
of the Satavahanas and going further he states that coins with the 
Ujjain symbol obtained in Mālawā must have been coined when 
Mälawā was under Sàtavaáhana rule ( 44, elxviii) These coins 
would appear to have been coined either by the imperial dynasty 
or by their provincial governors. On the assumption that the 
inclusion of the Satavahanas in the Puranio lists is based on the 
establishment of their imperial rule in northern India, from 
Punjab to Bihar and Mysore, I am tempted to include Muladeva, 
Dhanadeva, Naradatta and Visakhadatta of Ayodhya; Agnimitra 
and Bahasatimita of Kosimbi; BraLmamitra, Drdhmitra, Sürya- 
mitra and Visnumitra of Mathura amongst the provincial 
governors or feudatories of the Satavahanas, on the basis of the 
presence of this symbol on their coins, The Satavahanas them- 
selves attribute so much importance to this symbol that when 
GotamIputra Satakarni defeated and restruck the coins of 
Nahapana he used this device for the restriking ( 44, 68); that 
when Yajfia Sr Satakarni defeated the Ksatrapas and issued 
coins of the Ksatrapa type he too employed this symbol ( 95. 
442-3 ) Iam therefore tempted to style this as the Satavahana 
symbol Pandit Bhagavanlal has already called it the peculiar 
Satakarni symbol ( 95. 42-3 ). f 

I am inclined to believe that this symbol indicates the sun 
and that if was used by the Sātavāhanas to denote their connec- 
tion with the solar stock or traditions and as their emblem. 
Just as the Vatsa on the Ayodhya coins indicates the dynasty, 
the Yoddha the Yaudheyas, .the péacock the Mauryas, and the 


Sifu the Sisunagas (93, IV Nos. and 2 ) I believe that the cross 
and balls symbol was intentionally used by the Satsvahanas to 


denote their family, From the presence of the crescent on the 
Maurya coins Kosámbi is inclined to place the dynasty in the 
lunar stock; I am inclined to place the Satavahanas in the solar 
stock on the basis of this symbol. 
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The Ujjain symbol is & combination of the disk or wheel nnd 
the cross or the Svastika. In Egyptian symbolism a circle with 
a dot in it is equivalent to Ria, meaning the Sun. In China too, 
it represents the Sun. The Chinese word for a erystal-Ching- 
was originally represented by three circles with dots in them, 
that is three suns, an attempt to figure the refraction and dis 
persion of light by the crystal (96. Pl VI. No. 75). The Khetan 
ideograph for the solar disk is similar. A circle was also the 
Accadian emblem of the Sun. In Chaldea the Sun is symbolised 
by a six or eightrayed star or wheel. The weathercock 
which resembles the Ujjain symbol and surmounted the spires 
and pinnacles of old churches was originally an emblem of the 
Sun, (97.70). In Assyria the upright cross indicated the pro- 
tective quality of the sun and the diagonal cross the vivifying 
and light giving rays. A cross with crescents attached to its 
ends is the symbol of the Babylonian god Anu (98, II. Pl. 48), 
and it has been identified as a solar symbol. A similar symbol 
has been noted on an Indian punch marked coin ( 99, XLV. Pl 
xxii, No. 34). The Svastika was a recognised emblem of the 
Sun from very ancient times ( 00.-46 ). According to Thomas, 
it took the place of the sun on Indian coins; he calls it 
the fourfold sun and believes it to be an abbreviated emblem 
of the sun, the solar wheel with spokes in it, the tyre and move- 
ment being indicated by the crampons ( 0!. 8-48 ). He believes . 
that the sun type was the earliest among the mint dies and he 
was inclined to connect these coins with the Indian traditional 
Sürys-Vaméa (i02,9). A coin, discovered at Mesembria in 
Thaos expresses the name of the town as MESH, the Svastika 
representing the latter half of the word. Percy Gardner points 
out that the Greek name Mecyu8pra means the Town of Mid Day 
and that therefore the Svastika would evidently mean the Day, 
i.e. the Sun. The Sudaráana wheel is one ofthe weapons of 
Visnu. It was fashioned by  Vis$vakarmà. from. the parings 
collected by him when he had placed the Sun on the lathe. The 
wheel denoted a Cakravarti king, the wheels of whoso chariot 
roll unopposed allover the world. The Cakra symbol which 
appears as the most conspicuous symbol on the earlier and on 
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almost all of the later punch-marked ‘coins, was identified by 
Durga-Prasad (99. XLV. 2!) as a variation of the circle with a 
dot in it, the Tantric Parama-Bija-Mudra; and he disputed its 
identification as a solar symbol. Ina later article, however, 
(99, XLVII. 78) he concedes that it may signify the Sun and 
that it may represent the Stirya~Varmsa of Magadha. According 
to Bühler the Dharmacakra was borrowed by the Buddhists 
and-the Jains from the Brahmans, who mention it as a symbol 
signifying the undisputed reign of sacred law (03. 22l). The 
adoption of the wheel for worship by Buddhism was suggested to 
Cunningham by a passage in the Mahavamso, wherein Siri Nago 
of Ceylon is stated to have inserted gems in the centre of each of 
the four emblems of the sun on the Mahà-Stüpa ( 04, 229 ), 
Pryzluski has recently discussed the problem of the wheel ( 05, 
June I936). He points out that in the Pali original of the 
passage in the Mahā-Varso (Ch.-36. Verses 5-6) there is no 
reference to the Sun. However he accepts that there were four 
entrances to the Stüpa and that they represented the four points 
of the compass. On the middle drum of the Saranath Lion 
Pillar are four wheels, the spaces between them being occupied 
by an elephant, & bull, a horse and a lio, following each other 
from right to left in the direction of Pradaksina, He believes 
that the four lions were probably surmounted by a wheel, the 
. symbol of Buddhist law, which originally was a solar symbol. 
He quotes M. Mus (i06. 406 ) who believes the crowning wheel 
to be the Sun and the four smaller wheels the four orients. The 
Stüpas at Bhilsa, Barahut, Mathura and Safici have four 
gateways. On each of the gateways of the Safici Stipa appears 
"the wheel symbol, surmounted over four elephants, facing the 
four directions. All the components of the Ujjain -symbol are 
thus solar symbols ; their appropriation by Buddhism and their 
appearance on coins is therefore a heritage of the solar cult. 
More direct evidence in favour of my identification comes from 
unexpected quarter. There is an inscription on a large rock at . 
the side of an early dagba at Ottapuva, in the North Central 
Province of Ceylon ( I07. 447 and 657 ), At the end of the inscrip- 
tion appear iwo symbols which have been named therein as 
symbols of the Naga Pool represented by a rectangle enclosing 
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a cross and the Sun represented by a circle resting on a cross 
respectively. King Sirikana of this inscription has been placed 
about 30~33 A. D. Parker observes that the cross below the Sun 
symbolises its protecting rays, the arrowy rays mentioned in the 
Rg-Veda, which discomfited the demons. On the basis of this 
almost contemporary evidence and of the axiom that a portion of 
the design stands for the whole and that a repetition of the design 
in a pattern signifies only an emphasis of the design, we niay 
well assume that the Ujjain symbol is & solar symbol, 

Two attempts to interpret: the Ujjain symbol have recently 
been made. Shivaramamurti (08,0) says that the four arms 
of the symbol point to the four directions and the four circles 
point to the four हैं 0888 ~ treasures, and that the symbol there- 
fore indicates that the ruler enjoys the four Mapdalas, Accord- 
ing to Dixit (709, 887 ) the cross symbolises the unification of 
the male and female principles of nature and the balls standing 
for- the female principle, may indicate the predominance of the 
Mother Goddess. Neither of these interpretations is supported 
by any corroborative or contemporary evidence and their 
acceptance or rejection would therefore depend upon individual 
inclinations. 

There is a process of evolution behind the Ujjain symbol. 
' The Cakra and Svastika were the principal marks on the then 

current punch-marked coins. The Mauryas evolved the Sadara- 
cakra, on the pattern of the earlier six-armed symbol (I0, P]. I); 
three of the arms having circles or crescents were replaced by 
arrows and three by the Pali letter M, either by itself or ina 
circle. The symbol with a disk at the centre and four crescents 
attached to it (99. XLVI. Pl. I. No 5) was common on the early 
punch-marked coins. Smith, in his Catalogue ( p. 757 ) describes 
itas solar symbol composed of crescents applied to a central 
boss. The Ottapuva Sun symbol too must have been in prevalence 
then. The Satavahanas would appear to have evolved the Ujjain 
symbol on the pattern furnished by these coins and symbols. 


As shown in Rapson’s Catalogue, their mintmasters evolved 
several patterns of the symbol based on the original design. 
Ifthe Ujjain symbol was a solar S&tavühana symbol, what was the 


distinctive symbol that was used by their enemies? We have 
almost no information about the Indo-Scythians that were routed by 


- 
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them. Their earliest contestant for imperial power was Maha- 
Megha-Vahana Kharawela and unfortunately wé have had no 
coins of this mighty monarch, Kharawela's Biruda however 
refers to Indra and in this we may have our clue, Their next 
great enemies were the Kssahardta Ksstrapas. The distinctive 
symbol found on the coins of Nahapina is the Vajra symbol. 
' According to Smith (56. 27 ) the arrow and the thunderbolt 
appearing ‘on the coins of Nabapāna connect him with the 
Parthians snd the northern Satraps. The thunderbolt also 
obtains on the coins of Bhümaka ( 44L, No, 237). The Vajra was 
the distinctive and supreme weapon of Indra who is therefore 
called Vajradhara. Can the adoption of this symbol be a continua- 
tion in historical times of the Vedic Sürya-Indra conflict? 

(9) Maha-Megha-Vahana Kharawela : 

Kharawela, admittedly a contemporary of the early Satava- 
hanss, calls himself a Maha&-Megha-Vahana in his Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription. The generally accepted reading of the 
reference is as follows 


Airena Maharajena Maha~Megha-Vahanena Ceta Rajavarnsa 
Vadhanena Kalingadhipatina Siri Kharawelena. 

In the Patslapuri cave of the Maficapurl group there is an 
inscription of Kadampa ( Kadamba) of the same dynasty and 
the reference reads as follows 


Airasa Maharajasa Kali ( ga) dhipatina Maha ( Megha) Vaha 
(nasa) Kadepa Sirino lena. 

The word Aira has been interpreted by Senart as Aryena - 
meaning noble. Jayaswal’s interpretation is similar and he 
says that it was used to distinguish between the ruler who was 
an Arya and his subjects who were Dravidians (7. IIL 484 Y 
According to Barua (37) Ayira was a Biruda,a royal title, 
meaning Svàmi - master. He says that it was used to distinguish 
between the king who was the master and others who were 
liable to subjection. He has translated the word as “ His Lordly 
Majesty " or “ His Heroic ( with the reading Verena - Virena ) 
Majesty". Sarkar, in his notes on the inscription ( 28. 244 ) says 
that he is tempted to connect the word with Ailens. Barua is 
not. prepared to accept the suggested meaning (37. 40). I am 
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inclined to accept Sarkar’s suggestion. Jayaswal takes Aira to 
be the family name of the king, on the basis of a manuscript 
discovered by him in the Indian Museum of Caleutta, wherein _ 
the king of Utkala is called Aira (7. 97. 482), Inthe Vessan- 
tara Jātaka (v.5l4) ‘ihe kings of Kalinga are said to have 
belonged to the Ceta dynasty. Pandit Jayacandra Vidyalamkara 
(32, II. '6 ), Ray Chaudhuri (4, 347), Sten Konow (I. 38) 
and Jayaswal connect the Ceta in the inscription with the Cedi 
dynasty. This dynasty is one of the important sub-divisions of 
the luvar-line (. 3. 22), This is supported by a reference in the 
Milindepsnho. Pargiter has included Kalinga in the lunar 
dominions (78.294). Under these authorities we may safely 
connect Kharawela’s family with the lunar stock and interpret 
Airera as Ailena: also on the basis of there being no difference 
between Ra and La in Prakrit. 


Maha-Megha-Và&hans can not. therefore be the dynastic or 
family name of Kharawela and would thersfore sppear to be 
only'a Biruda. We have no information about the ancestors of 
Kharawela and we do not know whether they called -themselves 
Mahü-Megha-Vàhanas. On the evidence available so far Khar- 
wela appears to be the first illustrious prince in the line and 
it also appears to be likely that hé was the first to use this Biruda. 
It may be that he selected this title on purpose, to arrogate to 
himself a statas equal to that of the imperial Satavahanas and it 
is likely that he assumed this title when he crossed swords with 
the S&tavühanas and was thwarted by them in his proposed 
Dig-Vijaya. 

Maha-Megha~Vahana has been interpreted to mean a person 
who has a great elephant (37. 40) named Mahà-Megha-like a 
great cloud-as his vehicle; one who rivals Indra, the king of the 
gods, who himself has the cloud as his vehicle, Megha-v&hana 
being an accepted synonym of Indra; and hence, greater than 
Indra. Indra is the Guardian of the East according to the 
Jainas, as Sun is the Guardian of the West according to the 
Yajurveda ( I. 8, 6, ), The kingdom of Kharawela was situated | 
in the east. The x ahendra mountain which is often mentioned - 
in ancient literature has been identified and placed in Kalinga 
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( 38, VIIL 3) Indra was also a rival of the Sun. He is alleged 
to have broken the wheel of the chariot of the Sun; nay, he has 
been called the creator of the Sun. Kharawela was admittedly a 
rival of S&takarni who had Satavaadhana as family name; 
and Khàrawela, being anxious to coin as high sounding a word, 
appears to have hit upon the title which he assumed; and he 
could do this,even in keeping with Jainism, which recognises 
Indra. 


IV SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS :-- 


Satavahana was the family name of the Andhra dynasty. 
Tt was also a personal name of princes therein. The family name 
may have been derived from the presonal name of an ancestor 
of Simuka. This name does not occur in any other family. It 
does not appear in the recognised Purāņñas. In mediaeval times 
it assumed several forms, but the skeleton remained recognizable. 
Jaina authors have always used it to signify Hala, The Sata- 
vühanas have named places and provinces after themselves and 
they may indicate the route of their expansion and migration. 
Saitavahana worship prevails in the Tamil land and in Punjab. 
This is in the nature of hero worship. The earliest dated 
- reference to the Salivahana era is in 488 A. D. 


Satakarni is a personal name borne by many princes in the 
Imperial dynasty. It was never the family name of the dynasty. 
ff was also borne by contemporary princes and even by 
commoners. In the Puranas the name has assumed several 
fanciful forms. Just as the term Sdtavahana does not appear in 
the Puranas, the term Satakarni is absent in tradition and in 
mediaeval literature, l 


Sata is a recognised abbreviation of Sātavähana. The abbre- 
viation itself has assumed several forms. 


The legendary interpretation of the term Satavahana connects 
the founder of the dynasty with Yaksa Sata, who, in the form of 
& lion, was the vehicle of a child that was later adopted by a 
king. Yaksa Sata was the tutelary deity of Rajagrha. Legend 
also ascribes the birth of prince Satavahana to a process of 
theogamy or maiden-birth. 

I0 { Annals, B, O. R. I. ) 
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Wilford interprets the word Sätavāhana to mean “ one borne 
upon a cross of wood” and identifies him with his con- 
temporary - Christ, Pryzluski takes Satavahana and Satakarni as 
synonymous. Upon philological and ritualistic considerations 
he interprets the words to mean a person, born of the magical 
union of the sacrificial ASvamedha horse with the queen. He 
bases his conclusion upon Munda vocabulary. The name how- 
ever occurs before any A$vamedha was or could be performed 
by the members of the dynasty. Barnett also takes the words as 
gynonymous and upon similar grounds interprets the words to 
mean a descendant of Sata. f 


Coomirswimy and Kanakasabhai identify the Sātavāhanas 
with the Nurruvar Kaunar kings of the Sllappadikaram Purana 
and the latter interprets it as a king having a hundred elephants 
and Sátakarni asa king having a hundred spies, Gopalachari 
interprets Sataváhana as meaning a dynasty that acquired a 
high status. Rajawade interprets Satakarnias a person having 
bullocks with marked ears and Satavahana as & person having a 
cart of rice and vegetables as his emblem or having speedy 
bullocks as his vehicle. 

I propose to derive Satavahana from Sapta-Vahana, meaning 
the Sun; and on the basis of Sata, as an abbreviation of Sitar 
vahana, I propose to interpret Satakarni to mean the Sun, the 
Seven Rayed One; or à ray of or an arrow of the Sun. 


In Vedic literature the Sun is called Saptavahana, and is 
described as riding a chariot drawn by seven horses. Several 
images answering to this description have been obtained. 


The Á$vamedha was a solar sacrifice. It was an institution of ` 
the Vedic Aryans. On account of the rise of Buddhism it had 
become almost extinct. It was revived in the South by the 
Satavahanas, : 

In epics and in legends all over the world, the Children of 
the Sun are born through a process of theogamy or maiden-birth. 
The legendary Satavahana was born through a similar process, 


There are several links that connect the Decean with the 
solar line of Iksvakus. Dandak&ranya is named after Dandaka, 
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an Iksvaku prince. The Satavihanas were rulers of Daksina- 
patha, which is identical with Dandakdranya, The Nagas were 
the allies of Mandhatr, an Iksvaku prince; they were also the 
allies of the Sátaváhanas. ASmaka and Mülaka, princes of the 
Iksvaku line lived in and gave their names to two regions in 
northern Maharastra. The centre of Satavahana power was 
situated in these regions. Their capital Pratisthana, was also the 
capital of ASmaka, The rivalry between ASmaka and Kalinga 
is a feature of the pre-Sdtavahana epoch. [ft continued during 
the time of Satakarni and Kharawela. The Bhargavas, the 
supporters of the Iksvakus in exile, were residents of Govardhans, 
which was one of the centres of Sátaváhana power, The successors 
of the Satavahanas were princes of.the solar stock and worship- 
pers of the Sun. The metronymics of the Satavahanas indicate 
that they were connected either by relationship or by discipleship 
with solar families of rulers and priests. Rajputs claiming 
descent from Salivahana regard themselves as Sürya-Varhéls, 
In the Gatha-Sapta-Sat! there is evidence of solar worship. 


The Ujjain symbol is the distinctive emblem on the coins of 
the Satavahanas. It is a solar symbol. — 

The enemies of the S&tav&hanas wear emblems of Indra : and 
these would appear to have been adopted by them on the basis of 
the rivalry between Sürya ahd Indra 


Maha-Megha-Vahana, the Biruda of Kharawela indicates, 
Indra. 


Thus. region and religion, allies and rivals, capital and 
emblem, predecessors and successors, legendary origin and 
descendants, relatives and preceptors, all point to the Sata- 
vahanas as belonging to the solar stock, We may therefore 
safely interpret Sátavihana as Sapta-Vàhana, meaning the Sun 
and Satakarni as meaning the Sun—The Seven Rayed One—or 
an arrow or a ray of the Sun. . 
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CARRIAGE-MANUFACTURE IN THE VEDIC PERIOD . 
AND IN ANCIENT CHINA IN i2i B. C. 
BY 
P. K. GODE 


In the Vedic Inder! by Keith and Macdonell we get the 

following information -about the Chariot (ratha) of Vedio 
_ Aryans 

(íi) Ratha meant in the Rgveda and later a ‘ chariot’ as 
opposed to anas (cart) though the distinction is not absolute. 
Of differences in the structure of the two we have no information, 
except that the Kha( nave hole) inthe wheel of the chariot 
was greater than in that of the cart. $ 

(2) As & rule the chariot had two wheels kra) 

(3)The wheel consisted of a rim (pavi), a felly ( pradhi), . 
spokes (ara) and a nave ( nabhya ) 

(4) The rim and the felly constituted the Nemi. 

(5) The hole in the nave is called Kha. 

(6) The end of the axle was inserted into Kha. 

(7) The term Ani may denote the extremity of the axle that 
was inserted in the nave or the lynch-pin used to keep that 
extremity in the wheel. - 

( 8) Sometimes a solid wheel was used 

(9) The axle (6४86) was in some cases made of (aratu) 
wood, and round its:ends the wheel revolved 

(0) The*axle was attached to the body of the chariot^ 
( Kosa), which was also called Vandhura meaning the “seat.” 
of the chariot. हु 

{4l) The chariot of the ASvins is called “ tri-vandhura” and 
“ tri-cakra”’ i.e. a chariot with three seats and three wheels. 
Zimmer however, considers such a chariot as purely mythical. 

' (2) Garta denoted the seat of the warrior. 


~ 





7 See Vol. II, pp. 202-208. 
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(3) The pole of the chariot (Zsa, Prauga) was at right 
angles to the axle, Normally there was one pole on either side 
of which the horses were harnessed. 

(4) A yoke (yuga) was laid across the necks of the horses. 
The pole was passed through the hole in the yoke( Kha or 
tardman ) and the yoke and the pole were tied together, l 

(5) The horses were tied by the neck ( grīvā ) where the yoke 
was placed and also at the shoulder, presumably by traces 
fastened to a bar of wood at right angles to the pola, or fastened ` 
to the ends of the pole, if that is to be regarded as of triangular 
shape, wide at the foot and coming to a point at the tip. 

(6) The words Raśmi and Raśanā seem to denote “ traces”. 
They may also denote the “ reins" which were fastened to _the 
bit ( perhaps ‘Sipra ) in the horse's mouth. 

{I7) The driver controlled the horses by reins and urged 

. them on with a whip ( Kaśā ). 


(48 ) The girths of the horse were called Kaksyd. 


.(I9) Normally two horses were yoked to the chariot but three 
or four were also frequently used for this purpose. It is not 
certain whether the extra horse was attached in front or at the 
side. Perhaps both modes were in use. Even jive steeds were 
employed, 


(20) Horses were normally used for chariots. Sometimes 
asses ( gardabha ) or" mules ( avatar ) were also used. 


(2l) The Ox was employed for drawing carts and in fact 
derived its name “ anadvah " from this use. Sometimes a poor 
man had to be content with a single steed which then ran 
between too shafts. "acd pie 

(32) In the chariot the; driver gtood.on'the right. while the 
warrior was on the left, as indicated by his nam Savyestha or 
_ Savyestha (The Greek notices speak of two warriors and a 
"eharioteer). He could also sit when he wanted for the chariot 
had seats and an archer would naturally prefer to sit while 
shooting his arrows, 


(23) The dimensions of the chariot are given in the Sulba 
Stira of Apastamba, at |88 angulis ( finger-breadths ) for the pole, 
04 for the“azle and 86 for the yoke. 

ji [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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(24) The material used in the construction of the chariot was 
wood, except for the rim of the wheel '. 
(25) Many other parts of the chariot are mentioned such as 
Anka, Nyanka, Uddhi, Paksas, Pátalya, Bhürij, kathopastha, Ratha- 
‘vihana but their names are often obscure in meaning. 
(26) The Vedic Index further records the following termino- 
logy connected with Ratha ( chariot ):— ` 
.  Rathak@ra—Chariot-maker. In the Atharva-veda the Ratha- 
e kara already forms a caste s 
' Ratha-grsta—Skilled charioteer. 
, Ratha~Cakra—Ch ariot wheel. 
Ratha-Carsana— perhaps means ‘ pathway of the chariot’. 
` Ratha-füti—" driving swiftly in a chariot” or a proper name. 
Ratha~nabhi--nuve of thé chariot wheel. 
Ratha~mukha-fore-part of a chariot. 


Ratha~vahana—A. movable stand to hold a chariot, The Greeks 
had such stand on which the chariot rested 


when out of use 
Ratha-Sirsa—The head of the chariot. 
Ratha~Sanga—Hostile encounter of chariots. 
Rathikea—Axle of the chariot. 
Rathühnya— A day's journey by chariot. 
Rathin and Rathi—One who goes in a chariot ( Both the driver | 
and warrior ) 
. Rathitara~—* good charioteer ", name of a teacher. 
Rathe-stha—Car-fighter, - f 
Rathopastha—the böttom of the chariot on which the driver 
and the fighter stand 


The foregoing information about the chariot of the Vedic 
Aryans shows clearly the wide-spread use of the chariot during 





! The chariot used at a bridal procession was made of Salmali wood 

( Rv. X, 85, 20), In Rv. III. 53 the chariot ( syandana ) is said to be made of 

,the timber of Khadira tree and the Siéaps tree (vide my paper on “ The 

Indian Bullock-oort: Its Vedic and Pre-historic Ancestors” in the Poona 
Qrientalist, Vol. V, pp. 44-L5i ), 
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the Vedic period, for which the lower limit according to 
Macdonell is 500 B and the upper limit is " not much earlier 
than i200 B. C." The references to chariot-terminology collect- 
ed in the Vedic Index are very interesting as they show the art 
of'chariot-manuiaeture in a sufficiently, developed condition. 
One, however, fails to notice in these references any detailed 


description of the chariot-manufacture as we find in Kautilya’s 
chapter on “ The Superintendent of chariots " ( chapter XXXI 
of Book-II pp. 55-56 of Eng. Trans. of Aríhaéüstra I929), In ve yt 


this chapter Kautilya observes :-- ; : 


“The functions of the Superintendent of horses will explain 
those of the Superintendent of chariots. The Superintendent of 


chariots shall attend to the construction of chariots. The best ` 


chariot shall measure I0 purusas! ( = 96 angulas) in height’ and 
I2 purusas in width. After this model, 7 more chariots with 
width decreasing by one purusa successively down to a chariot 
of 6 purusas in width shall be constructed: He shall also con- 
. struct chariots of gods (deva-ratha ) festal chariots ( pusyaratha )2 
battle-chariots ( Sāùgratika ), travelling chariots ( püriyamika ), 
chariots used in assailing an enemy’s strongholds ( parapurabhiya- 
nika ) and training chariots. 


He shall also examine the efficiency in the training of troops 
in shooting arrows, in hurling clubs and cudgels, in wearing 
mail armour, in equipment, in charioteering, in fighting, seated 
on a chariot and in controlling chariot horses. 


He shall also attend to the-accounts of provision and wages 
. paid to those, who are either permanently or temporarily 
employed (to prepare chariots'and other things). Also he shall 
‘take steps to maintain the employed contented and happy by 
adequate reward (yogyaraksanusthinam)* and ascertain the 
distance of roads 

In the foregoing lines we get some ides about the construc- 
tion of chariots of different types for different purposes, the 





! Meyer interprets that a chariot shall have space for 40 to i2 men. | 


2 Chariots used for festive occasions, such as coronation eto. commentary, 


8 Some take this to mean “ to keep the employed at a safe distance from 
the intrigues of enemies ” — Commentary. ; 
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war-chariots being of course the main object of ti 
supervision of a state officer “ the superintendent o 
Though Kautilya lays down the measurements ( 
chariots he does not describe the details of the con 
the different parts of the chariots. One wonders if th 
any treatise on chariot-manufacture prior to Kautilya 
to him. Had such a treatise been available we would | 

' more details about chariot-manufacture in ancient 
° .whaf we ‘can gather by collecting together stray r 
‘. chariots of the-Vedic and the post-Vedic period of Ind 
Inthe absence of such a special treatise, Kautilyi 
quoted above have a special historical significance for 
` of. chariot manufacture in Ancient India, ` 


Let ug-now see the progress of chariot-manufactu 
outside countries synchronously with the Vedic peric 
connection I sball record in this paper some evi 
Chinese text of B. C. 7797, which describes in detail 
facture of carriages as current in China at this tin 
before this date. This text is no other than “ The 
Usages’ of the Chinese, B, C. 77877, as prescribed in the 
of the Chow Dynasty Strung as Pearls" or Chow Le F 
(being an abridgement of the Chow Le classic by 
Seang, designated Mung Chew), Gingell states that I 
tion affords “some insight into the forms and us. 
Chinese, who are to the present day but little changec 
they were nearly 3000 years ago, “ Few would give - 
for so much civilization at this remote-period.” In v 
remarks about the antiquity of the Chinese classic I s 





! Translated from the original Chinese, with Notes, by Will 
. Gingell, Interpreter to Her Majesty's Consulate, Foo Chow 
2668 Lin Kow Hwale, the teacher of the Translator has added 
the Translation, from which I note some particulars :— ( } 
commercial intercourse with China from the beginning of the . 
( 643 ). In 78४8 a British Consul was established at the Five F 
men were allowed to employ Chinese teachers. Gingell went t 
India in a troos—ship in 7842 and while at Nanking studied Ch 
writings and literature, The Preface was written in 2849,-- T 
the compiler, Hoo Peih Seang printed in this translation i 
This Preface states that the Chow le classic originated in 77208 
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to go through My. Gingell’s translation, keeping constantly in 
my mind the state of Indian civilization about 000 B. C, as 
disclosed by the Vedic and early post-Vedic literature. Among 
other things the remarks in this Translation about chariot- 
manufacture or rather cárriage-manufacture in China 3000 years 
ago interested me very much in view of my interest in the 
history of Indian carriage-manufacture. from the Vedic times on- 
wards. I shall, therefore, record below the information about the 
Chinese chariots and other vehicles as disclosed by Mr. Gingell’s 
Translation. Pages 26-26 are devoted to carriages and banners 
which “required due distinction ” like the" palace dresses and , 
other majestic pomps” of the King. - i YS lo 


Page रह The Kin Keu had charge of the orders of governm ent 
“as regards the State Carriage ". a 


(L)— Yu loo was a " gem-ornamented chariot" used on the 
occasion of offering sacrifice, 
(2 )— Kin loo carriage.was employed on great occasions. 
(3 )—Seang loa chariot was used when going to audiences, 
( 4)—Kih loo carriage bound with leather was used on military 
occasions. 
(5 )--Muh loo chariot was employed on nunting expeditions. 
‘These were five equipages of the King. 
(l)— Chung tee chariot was used. by the queen when she 
accompained the King to sacrifice. 
( 8 )— Yeu tee carriage was used by the quéen when she visited 
the King. "यश 
(3)—Gan Keu equipage was made use of when the queen 
visited the King in court, 
Page 729 (4 )—Tee Keu chariot was used by the queen when she 
went to pluck the mulberry. 
(5 )— Neen Keu carriage was employed by the queen when 
she moved within the precincts of the palace. 
These were the five equipages of the queen. 
— Officers beneath the King made use of— . 


. (4) Hea Cheun—a&a carridge with various colours and carved, 
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— Nobles used (2) Hea man—a carriage painted with various 
colours but not engraved or 
carved. 

— High officers used (3) Meh Keu—oarriages varnished black 

. and not painted. 
. See made use of (4) Tseen Keu—a carriage with no colour 
i excepting the original 
colour of the wood. 

—.People made ase of (5) Yuh Keu—a carriage with a box 

- behind for  stowing 

: baggage etc 
P Thus each carriage had its distinctive uses high or low. Teen 
‘loo offiger was “ inspector of chariots The Keu poh looked after 
attendant coaches attached to the war chariots of different 
varieties.” The Jung Yew looked after military weapons and 
attendants attached to the war-chariots, — The text then mentions 
several officials with several duties conneéted with King’s 
chariots. l 
Page 20—The most honourable of all was Tae Yue “chief 
charioteer ” who was attached to Yu loo chariot 
which was accompained by a special tune when 
moving slowly, and by a different tune, when mov- 
ing rapidly ; bells on the trappings of horses and on 
the carriage keeping due unison and time to the 

tune played. 


+ 


The foregoing information about the different types of chariots 
and their distinctive uses shows the highly developed condition 
of the chariot-manufacture. The following extract is, however, 
highly informative. It takes a general survey of the principles 
of carriage-building as it was carried on 3000 years ago :—— 


' “ We now come to notice the manufacture of the carriages. 
The book Kaou Kung Ke states that the yew yu she ( Imperial 
Title of Shun-2254 B. C. ) esteemed pottery. 

The Hea how she ( Imperial title of Ta Yu-2204 B. C.) delight- 
ed in handi-craft and building; and the men ofthe Yin dynasty 
(7872 B. C.) esteemed house-hold furniture. The men of-the chow 
dynasty (2227 B. C.) paid particular regard to carriages. Hence 
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there was a multiplicity of workmen employed in their manufacture. 
Carriages were in abundance. Taking a general survey of the 
principles of Carriage-building, it was desirable that the parts of 
the wheel should be solid, firmly joined, and well fitted, and that 
the wheel should be exactly rounded, so that it should be light 
and firm upon the ground: were it otherwise than solid and well 
joined, it would not be durable; and were it not accurately 
rounded it would not revolve quickly. If the wheels were'too 
high, persons would find difficulty in getting into the carriage; 
and if on the other hand they were too low, the vehicle would 
weigh and press down upon the horse when ascending a slope. 
To this end, the wheels of the war-chariot (Jung Keu) were six 
covids six inches in height; the “ hunting carriage” ( Teen Kew), 
six covids three inches and the wheels of the carriage in common use 
were six covids six inches, Those wheels which were’ six- covids 
six inches in height had the nave or perforation for the axle three 
covids three inches high and the flat bottom of the body of the 
carriage with its two Leang puh ( = two pieces of wood on either 
side, which supported the body of the carriage and under which 
the axle lay ) placed on the top thereof, formed altogether a 
height of four covids! from the ground. The men were in stature 
eight covids? and the steps for getting up and down required 
to be in due proportion. The Zun jin made the wheels, and the 
To hue prepared the three materials (for the wheel), & proper 
season being fixed for the preparation of each. The nave( Kuh ) 
was required to revolve quickly, the spokes to be straight and 
firm and the outer band of the wheel well braced and durable. On 
looking at the wheel a little distance off, it was desirable that it 
should revolve gracefully and smoothly; and when looking at it 
close, that it should be accurately rounded, and rest lightly on 
the ground: nothing else was required but that it should be 
circular. The spokes, viewed from & short distance should appear 
small and fine; and on looking closer, the ends should exactly fit 
the outer band of the wheel: nothing else was required but that 





l A Covid is supposed to have been some what smaller than the one now 
in use. 

? A covidisl0 Chinese inches; and 2 covids 6inches = l yard English ; 
go that the stature of the men was upward of 9 feet. 
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they should be all set in evenly, and ‘be firm and straight. On look- 
ing at ihe nave at-a short distance, the projecting part of it should. 
appear convex, and on close examination its lining, or casing of 
leather should be evenly and firmly bound on, -without loose 
edges: nothing else was required but that it should be suitable 
for speed. On looking at the convex side of the spokes ( Kang ), 
it was desirable that the ends which entered the outer band of the 
wheel should be correctly adjusted; and on examining the ends 
which entered the nave, that they should be well and regularly set: 
then, although the wheel might be broken, they would not be 
distorted (or out of place). The rule followed in cutting the nave 
was to mark off exactly the ying and yang (male and female) 
principles of wood). If the nave of the wheel were too small and 
long, it caused the spokes to be much crowded ;- and.if too large 
. and short,it was unsteady and dangerous, The save was required 
to be straight in appearance, and the building évenly put on. 
When glue was made use of it was required thick; and when 
sinews were applied, they were twisted many times. When the wheel 
was required for travelling over marshy places, it was essential 
that it ( the rim of (he wheel ) should be thin and sharp; and when 
for hill travelling, flat. The compass was used to determine its 
true circlé, and the square to ascertain distortion. The wheel was 
suspended .or balanced to determine the siraightness of the spokes; 
and it was placed in water to observe if it became equally 
immersed;! and millet-grain was used to measure the holes for the 
spoles, in order that they should be all of one size; the two wheels 
were weighed by the balance to ascertain that they were equal. 

Hence, to use the compass, apply the square, mark the gravity ` 
of water, suspend measure and weigh was denominated Kwo Kung, . 
“ excellent work", 

The Keu jin made the carriage commonly in use among the 
people. The handle of the axe used was three covids long and the 
nave of the wheel was half of the length of this, or one-sixth 
The spokes were one Ko“ axe-handle”, and ahalf in length or 

‘four covids five inches 

These were the established rules for the large carriage or cart. 

When this. vehicle was required for travelling over marshy 





L That one part was not heavier than another. 


ry 
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ground, the nave was made short, and when over hilly ground, 
long. For travelling over marshy places, the outer circumference 
of the wheel was required to be rade of wood bent outward on 
itself ( the timber being cut in half); and for hilly ground it waa 
bent laterally or sideways. The wheel was three Ko or nine covids 
in height, the carriage-box behind eight covids, and the yuen, or 
shafis were thrice as long as the wheels were high, or twenty-seven 
covids, This differed from the pole of the small military carriage, 
as the latter was only fourteen covids four inches long. The space 
between thé poles, or the shafts, was six covids and the yoke was 
six covids long. This differed from the yoke of the small carriage 
which was siz covids six inches. ` 


Now the /arge-carriage shafts were called yuen and the smali- 
carriage pole chow: the yoke of the one (gih), differed from the 
yoke of the other ( Hang); for in the large carriage! two shafts 
were used with one oz between them ; hence the gih was shorter, 
and the space between the shafts was necessarily more narrow. 
The small carriage ( see cut ) bad one pole with a pair of horses on 
each side of the pole: hence the yoke was required to be long, and 
the space where they were harnessed broader. Thus the yoke of 
the large-carriage and the yoke of the small one, although of 
Similar use were essentially different. 


The Kew jin made the body of the carriage and the length of 
the yoke, or bar, were all six covids six inches. The three were 
alike; hence arose the saying “ of three proportions ” 


These were the established rules for the small carriages ( hunt- 
ing coaches and chariots ) 


Now as regards the fashion of the vehicles, The body of the 
Tseen Keu “ plain carriages ” sloped inwards from the bottom to 
the top: the body of the Ship Keu “ ornamented carriage," sloped 
outwards from the bottom to top: all that was required to be 
circular was made so by means of the compass: all that was 
desired to be square was ruled by the square ; all that was required 
upright was tested by the plummef-line; and the yokes were of 


3 The large carriage was drawn by one oz, the small carriage by two or 
more horses with a pole between them. 
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equal weight, as determined by their gravity in water. The straight 


portions were like growing sprouts, and the portions joined seem- 

' ed part and parcel of the whole 
The chow jin made the polés; the chow served the purpose of 
the yuen, or shafts ; and to this was hooked the Hang of the small 
carriage to which the horse was fastened: this was fourteen covids 
four inches in length, There were three modes of making it; and 
the axle-tree, or piece of cross wood on which the wheels were set 
( chuh ) hed also three distinct principles on which it was made. 
The pole for the large horse Kwo ma was four covids seven inches 
deep in the curve; that for the Teen ma four covids; that for the 
Noo ma three covids three inches, "Thus the pole was curved, but 


it was desirable that the bend should not be abrupt (like a bent - 


bow ). : 
Now as regards the shafts of the large carriage. If these were 


ioo low, it would have been 9 difficult matter for the ox to. 


~ ascend a slope; and if the animal were urged on, it would cause 
the carriage to upset backwards readily: this would happen 
from no other cause than that of the shafts being straight 
without any bend. Hence although the shafts of the large 
carriage might be exactly of a proper height on level ground, yet 
on ascending a slope, if they did not press down upon the ox they 
would lift the animal up: this would arise from no other cause 
than that of the shafts being straight and without curve. On 
coming to a declevity, if the shafts were not lifted up from off the 
beast, the breaching would inevitably strike against the hind 
quarters of the oz, from no other reason than thet the shafts were 
straight and without curve. Thus the shafts of the large carriage 
must also have curve in them as being highly necessary, The pole 
. of the small carriage required to be firm and tough: were the curve 
of the pole 200 deep, it would readily break; and if too shallow, 
it would press too much upon the horses. If the pole was 
adapted to the horse’s backs, the motion of the carriage was 
equalized, and the vehicle lasted for a long time. When all these 
points were attended to, the case of the occupant is secured. The 
pole was required to be curved without angles ( uneven points) 
and the grain of the wood to be continuous and unbroken, In 
front was the horse, which had to be considered: and behind sat 
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the man, who likewise claimed consideration. After a whole 
day's travel the attendants would then be untired; the horse, 
although hé had passed over a thousand le, would not be jaded; 
and the clothes of the charioteer would not be rubbed or worn, even 
after a whole year: this from all being wéll adapted. On requiring 
the horse to put forth his strength in ascendíng a hill, the pole 
would be an assistance to him when his strength became 
exhausted. : 

The bottom-board- of the carriage was square and in this respect 
resembled the earth ( alluding to the four cardinal points). The 
covering or umbrella above was circular, and resembled the heavens. 
The spokes of the wheel were thirty, corresponding with the 
days of the month, and the ribs of the covering were twenty-eight 
in numB?r, agreeing with the twenty-eight constellations: The Lung ' 
Ke had nine pendant streamers and resembled the Ta ho constella- 
tion ; the Neaou yu bird ensign, had seven pendant streamers, and 
resembled the Tun ho constellation; the Heung Ke had six pens 
dent streamers, and resembled the Fa constellation, Kwei shay, 
tortoise and snake flag, had four pendant streamers and resembled 
the ying ship constellation, and the Koo sing, or curved banner, 
with its bent handle, resembled the Koo constellation.” 


The foregoing long extract amply shows the advanced 
stage of carriage-manufacture in China in B. O, 2787. The 
mechanics of carriage-building, so graphically described in the 
above extract has, I believe, no parallel in Sanskrit Literature 
of the Vedic and post-Vedie period though the Arthasüstra makes 
some approach fo this question by enumerating different kinds of 
" chariots and their measurements. In the absence of any such 
description about the Vedic chariots we cannot understand the 
mechanios of the vehicles. If the date 2727 B. C. for the Chinese 
classic from which we have taken the above extract is correct, 
we have to observe that the Chinese development of the art and 
mechanios of carriage~manufacture had no contact with the 
development of the Vedic chariot. Scholars tell us that “ the 
earliest story of Sino~Indian contact’ is connected with Emperor 





3 Vide p, 4 of Indian Literature in China by P. ह, Mukherji, Calcutta, 
4934, 
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Hiao-Wu (40-80 B. C.) of the early Han Dynasty" and the 
starting point of Sino-Indian intercourse is generally put at 
A, D. 64" 

In his recent book on " War in Ancient India” Prof. V. R, R 
Dikshitar has recorded some valuable information? about 
chariots, from which I note below a few points :— 

(L) The chariot was an indispensable instrument of war in - 
the days of the Vedas. a 

(2) Originally the warrior was his own charioteer. 

(3) For the first time the Aitareya Brahmana mentions 8 
charioteer as distinct from the warrior, dii 

(4) The Taittiriya Brühmana mentions chariol-makera or 
rathaküras. ~ 

(5) The Mahabharata mentions official charioteers similar to the 
custom depicted in Assyria on the marbles from Nineveh. f 

(6)In the 4h century B. C. two warriors are seen in each 
chariot besides the charioteer ( This is testified by Megasthenes) 

(7) The Rümüyana (yuddha. 06, i6-20) lays down fests for 
ideal chariotéers, 

(8) The Markandeya Purana refers to a warrior versed in eight. 
modes of fighting from a car 


(9) The Arthasüstra refers to Rathadhyaksa or superintendent 
of chariots. Six varieties of chariots are mentioned. The chariots 
were two-wheeled, four-wheeled 3 and eight-wheeled.. The officer in 


. charge of the chariots was to maintain accounts relating to the 


construction of chariots and other matters 

(I0) Megasthenes refers to Indian chariots drawn by oxen on 
the march 

(lI) There were chariots drawn by asses, bulls, mules besides 
those drawn by horses. s 





! Tbid, p. 5 
8 War in Ancient India {Macmillan & Co., 944) pp. 57-66. 


, Vide Travels of Fa-hsien (3899-44 A. D.) Trans, by H. A. Giles; Cam- 
bridge, 923, p. 47—F'a-hsien describes a ceremonial car, four-wheeled and of 


` five stories, over 20 feet in height, with silk banners eto., used for the annual 


procession of images in Magadha ( Pataliputra ). 
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( (2) Chariots of different types and materials are mentioned. 

(I3) Sukra mentions a chariot of iron. The Hurtvamnda men- 
tions the iron car of Danava Tala having 8 wheels, axles and 
poles. It was? miles in length and drawn by 4000 mules. 

(4) From the time of the Epics to the epoch of the Puranas 
the art of fighting from chariots had developed a high degree of 
perfection. 

(I5) Each chariot was marked by its ensign and banner. 

(l6) Besides flags, umbrellas ( chattra, Gtapatra) and fans 
were a part of the paraphernalia of the war-chariot. 


-(77) The use of war chariots declined gradually. In Bana’s 
description of Harsa’s army ( Tth century A. D. ) no chariots are 
mentioned. No chariots are mentioned in the Küram Pallava 
grant of 650 A, D. which mentions elephants, horses and footmen. 


(8) In the history of the Cola kings of South India men- 
tion is only made of the three divisions of the army but the 
chariots are not mentioned. This omission indicates that they 
must have become obsolete by that time. ! 

In the account of chariots given by Prof. Dikshitar no 
reference is made by him to the Chinese chariots. If chariots 
had become “obsolete about the 7th century A. D. as a regular 
part of the army we should expect their descriptions in subsequent 
records as only vehicles for civil use of the King. In fact in 
Some$vara's Münasollàsa ( Vol. IT, G. O. S. ) composed about A, D. 
2780 we find such a chariot mentioned :— 

Page 4ü— “ अश्वैश्चतुर्भिंद्वाभ्यां वा युक्तश्वक्रयुगान्वित३ | 


Weg TVAE NN 


सत्तकारणके भेव्येश्चित्रितेः परिशोभितः ॥ ५५॥ 
नानावर्णपताकाभिश्रांजितः सुहृढाक्षकः । 
उत्तमः स्यन्दनो याने नुपाणामिव निर्मितः ॥ ॥ ” ` 

This is a description of the King’s vehicle with two wheels 


and drawn by iwo or four horses. This. chariot was not a war- 
chariot but a sort of carriage for ceremonial and other uses. 





| The Manasollasa ( G. O. S. Baroda, 7989) Vol. II, p. 39 refers to king's 
vehicles ( यान ) viz, (4) दोला, (2) सुखासन, (8) ह्मी, (4) करिणी, (5) अश्वतरी, 
(6) हय, (7) रथ, (8) नौः; and (9) प्लवक, 


x 


` 
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In the राजव्यवहारकोश composed by Raghunatha Pant Hanmante 
about A. D. 676-07 under the orders of the Maratha King Shivaji 
the Great there is a section called «gam (Vide p.55 of Gra- 
चरित्रप्रदीपष, ed. by D. V. Apte and S. M. Divekar, Poona, 925). 
in this section, while about 5 verses deal with terms pertaining 
to elephants and about 33 verses ars devoted to the horse-termi- 
nology. Only the following three lines ars devoted to tha रथ शाला: 


^ रथशाला तु वहिलीमहाल इति कीर्तितः । 
_ वहिली स्यात्मवहणं वहिल्वानस्तुसाराथेः ॥ 
गाडा शकट इत्युक्तः TAT हुमणी भवेत्‌ । ” 


Here the रथ or chariot is included ‘in the "gura merely as a ` 
‘matter of courtesy. It had ceased its function as a fighting unit . 
of the ancient Indian army but was maintained niore for. 


pemp than. for use as an organized force as we find it in 
Kautilya’s time. i 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
PARVASAMGRAHA FIGURES 
By 
S K. BELVALKAR 


As -is well known, the second chapter (and the second 
, sub-parvan) of the Adi-parvan or the First Book of the Maha- 
bharata offers.a twofold list of contents for the entire epic. The 
first is a list of sub-parvans, just one hundred in number 
(stanzas 33-70). Immediately following upon it, there is a more 
detailed and descriptive list of contents which divides the epic 
into eighteen major Parvans as we know them, giving for each 
major Parvan the total of its chapters and Slokas ( st. 7I-233 ). 
There are discrepancies in these two lists of contents, suggesting 
that they might not belong to the same time and authorship. 
‘For instance, the sub-parvan list makes the figure hundred by 
counting the two khila or supplementary parvans, the Harivarhéa 
and the Bhavisyat, which are deliberately ignored in the detailed 
list as given in the Crit. Ed. As belonging to Book 6, the Bhisma- 
parvan,! sub-parvan numbered 60, the Bhismabhisecana, is found 
enumerated in the earlier list, but is absent from the later 
detailed list; and the same holds true in the case of the Bhümi- 
parvan. From the Critical Apparatus to .2.54, we learn that, 
while there is just one MS. that omits the Bhigmabhisecana- 
parvan altogether, a considerable majority of them is for giving 
it a place under the Udyogaparvan, the book relating to “the 
getting ready for the war"; and this seems to be right, as the 
appointment of the frst Senàpati should certainly belong to the 
Udyoga stage. Actually, 5. I53-I56 are named Bhismabhisecana- 
parvan, Secondly, we can imagine that the omission of the Bhümi- 
parvan in the second list can perhaps mean that it was not known 
to it, although the possibility is not ruled out that it was sub- 
sumed under the general heading.of the Jambikhandavinirmana, 
In the Bhisma text-as critically edited, we find 8 distinct Bhümi- 














] My remarks are purposely limited to this Book which I have critically 
edited. 
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parvan, but absolutely nothing that can be designated Bhisma- : 
bhigecana. 

We are immediately interested, however, in the totals for 
chapters and slokas given in the second list. It would be only 
reasonable to assume that these figures were arrived at by an . 
actual count taken from a version of the epic known and current: 
at the place and the period when the count was taken, How was 
the count ( particularly of the $lokas) taken? The official way 
isto regard every stanza, whether in Anustubh, Tristubh, or in 
any other metre—whether regular, hypermetric or sub-metric— 
whether composed of two or four or six padas—as just One stanza ; 
while in the case of the prose passages, the unit consists of the 
numbered sentences or periods of varying lengths as they are 
found in the MSS. This method of counting ignores the 
colophons at the end of the chapters, and also the "uvàca" 
references at the commencement of a fresh speech, or & fresh 
chapter. The other is the scribe’s mode, according to which the 
unit consists of a collection of 32 syllables, normally arrived at ' 
by actually counting a couple of pages and estimating the 
remainder by averaging the number of syllables per page and 
folio. In this method, naturally, the “ uvaca " references and the 
colophons did count, and presumably also (why not?) the 
dandas and double dandas, and in any case the stanza-numbers 
(if given ), since they occupy some space and involve some labour 
for the scribe. There can be a third method, analogous to the above 
method of the scribe, which, however, would ignore the dandas, 

_double dandas, stanza-numbers, avagrahas and other silent punetua- 
tions, i. e., everything that would not be included in an actual 
recitation.’ In a paper contributed to the Journal of the American - 
Oriental Society, Volume 66, no. 2, pp. L]0—li7, Professor D. D, 
Kosambi puts forth the view that the Parvasarhgraha figures 
were ‘arrived at by this last-mentioned reciter’s method? The 


! The reoiter would invariably begin the day's recitation with a mangala 
and recite also a concluding valediction, These we can ignore as being more 
or less stereotyped repetitions. : 

2 This method is designated by Kosambi as the mathematical method; 
but since the seoond method above described also requires the use of mathe- 
matical calculation, the three methods are, in this paper, distinguished as 
the official, the soribo’s, and the reciter’s methods. 








N 
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view, as far as I can make out, appears to be based upon (i) the 
a priori consideration that since, for ages, the epic was handed 
down in oral recitations, that would be the natural method of 
counting the total extent. Also (ii) it is pointed out that the 
critical method of text-constitution adopted by the late Dr. 
V.S. Sukthankar gives us 8 text which, counted by the above 
method, results ( barring an exception or two for which special 
reasons can exist) in a total number for the. stanzas per parvan 
very nearly approaching the Parvasarhgraha total—so that, to 
use Prof, Kosambi’s words, “ the text we now possess (in the 
Crit. Ed. ) does actually represent something of very nearly the 
.Parvasemgraha lengths.” ......... “ The critical edition”, he goes 
on, “indicates, in my own opinion, a pre-Parvasathgraha state 
of fluidity.” And since this result is reached by. following 
Kosambi’s method of count, the Crit. Ed., so to say, is held to prove 
the correctness of the method. Finally (iii), the Mahaprasthanika, 
the ॥॥0७ and the shortest of all the parvans, has in the Crit, Ed. 
the Parvasamgraha total of I20 stanzas’, whereas in most printed 
editions the actual number of “ official ” stanzas is either 09 
440, i44, or at the most I5 ( P. P. S. ed. ), which can approximate 
the Parvasargraha total only by following the " mathematioal 5 
count? Therefore, concludes Kosambi, the official method could 
not have been the basis for the Parvasarmmgraha totals in this 
parvan ( and therefore in all other parvans ) . 
I hope I have correctly given the main points of the argument, 
but I am afraid, I cannot accept this conclusion. That the original 
Parvasamgraha figures were obtained by the diaskeuast from 
accurate counts, syllable by syllable, of some text before him, 
noting all cases of hypermetric and submetric stanzas, smells 
too much of the “ chi-square test " ! Mistakes were sure to be com- 
mitted at almost every stage of the complicated process of count- 
ing. ‘The average Indian scribe, and even the average poet for 
the matter of that, was not a careful mathematician, as the 
actual count of the Aranyaka-parvan according to the official 





! Or i23, following Nilakantha’s interpretation of झतत्रर्य ( the current 
reading ) as शर्त च Aq च ; but not 300 
` 2 By this Kosambi- means ‘the reciter’s method, The scribe’s method 
can also achieve tbe object, a 
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method made by a scribe of the latter half of the eighteenth . 


century would amply demonstrate.! Counting the total number of - 


“ official ” stanzas was ever so much the easier, and we actually 
find it followed early in the ninth century by no less a person than 
Sathkaracarya, who gives the total extent of the Bhagavadgita 
as 700 stanzas. ? l 

The strongest argument of Prof. Kosambi, based upon the 
Mahāprasthānika total, does not bear him out. If is true that the 
parvan is not yet critically edited. But collations of its text on 
the basis of several representative MSS. are available, and they 
indicate that in some MSS. the actual text given reads more 
than 20 "official" stanzas. It is possible that many of these 
additional stanzas would be ultimately dropped by the Critical 
Edition; but how can we be sure that the Parvasarhgraha count 
for the Seventeenth Book was not made from some MS. which 
contained these additional stanzas? The argument would have 
been almost irresistible IF no MS. had given i20 ( or more) 
as the “ official ” stanzas, 

The Critical Edition claims to give a version of the text that 
is earlier than what is found in the extant MSS. of the epic. In 
the words of Prof. Kosambi, it is comparable to the starred forms 
of the philologist which explain the numerous extant cognate 
derivatives. The Parvasamgraha count was also probably made 
with a view to prevent unauthorized variations and amplifica- 
tions in the text, the tendency for which had already begun to 
manifest itself; and it accordingly vouches for a text of the epic 
of nearly the same status and authoritativeness as the Critical 

“text (the latter, if anything, representing a slightly earlier stage 
in the evolution). Hence, normally speaking, the actual stanza- 
total of a parvan from the Critical Edition should be slightly 


! Tho MS, belongs to Sarder M. V. Kibe of Indore. The number of official 
stanzas per chapter are counted seriatim on a fly-leaf at the end of the 
parvan. There are a few lapses in the counting, The result, the copyist tells 
us, is वेयासिकीसंख्या ११९६४ । विद्यमानसंख्या ११७५८, Evidently, the scribe read the 
Parvasarhgraha stanza l29 with तथा नवशतानि च (for श्होकानां FTAA च), 
Correcting the soribe’s lapses in counting, the विद्यमानर्सख्या would be ११८५४, 


_ 3 " Gitükhyais saptabhih $lokasataih ® — found in the opening passage of 
his Gitabhasya, ; 
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behind the Parvasamgraha total. This in fact is found to be the 
case in the first six ! parvans of the epic at present available 
in the Critical Edition, if we adopt the ordinary “ official ” 
method of counting the stanzas. But if we adopt the reciter’s 
method, the Sabhaparvan forms an exception as if gives an excess 
of about 88 stanzas over the Parvasamegrshs figure, which 
Kosambi tries to explain away by assuming that the Sabha 
* derives from a later or at least more inflated version than the 
Par, recension’. Since the MSS, used for the Sabha were more 
or less of the same character as those for the other parvans, and 
since, as Edgerton himself points out, his assumption of three 
independent versions or streams of tradition instead of assuming 
only two recensions as in the other parvans edited, has occasioned 
little or no difference in the results, it is difficult to explain why 
the Sabha alone of all the parvans so far edited should have a 
different derivation as Kosambi assumes. The whole difficulty, it 
seems to me, is of Kosambi’s own creation, 

I may point out that, as early as i92l, I had mentioned, in 
my review of C, V, Vaidya’s Mahabharata-U pasamhara, that the 
first result expected of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
would be to bring down the extent of the epic to a figure nearer 
to and even lower than the Parvasamgraha figure, provided we 
fix editorially how the Par. stanzas giving the figures are to be 
correctly worded. My words were® 


पर्वसंग्रहपर्वांचा कर्ता सौति असो वा दुसरा कोणी असो,.........ज्या- 
अथीं या पर्वसंग्रहपर्वातील श्लोकांची बेरीज एक लक्ष होत नाहीं, व ag- 
कमणिकापर्वोत व गुप्तबंशीय सर्वनाथाच्या शिलालेखांत महाभारत शतसहख- 
संहितात्मक असल्याचा स्पष्ट उल्लेख आहे, त्याअर्थी ही परिगणना...सौती* 
नंतर घातलेल्या अनाधिकृत प्राक्षि्ांमुळें अस्तित्वांत आली असावी.......... 





| The figures for the Bhigma caloulated according to Kosambi's method 
are; 


Par, chapters 47 ( v. 2, 4.]8 ) 
Actual chapters ॥7 

Pax. §lokas 5884 

‘ Official’ stanzas 5406 

Syllables -+ 32 5828-09 


.% See the Vividhajfünavistara ( Bombay ) for Feb. 92], 
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प्रत्येक पाठपरंपरेंत थोडींबहुत--पण नेहमीं समजलीं जातात त्याहून 

जास्त-प्रक्षित्ति आहेतच. तीं अगोदर ठरवून काहून टाकिलीं, पर्वसंग्रह- 
पर्वाच्या परिगणनेबरहुकुम आपणांस महाभारत बनवितां आले--म्हणजे 

मग, पर्वसंग्रहपर्वांतीछ महाभारत व सोतीचें महाभारत यांत अंतर आहे 
fear कसें हें ठरवावयाचं. पण त्यापूर्वी पर्वसंश्रहपर्वाचाच पाठ निश्चित 
. ठरविला पाहिजे. ` 
That the Critical Edition would give us a Sloka-total equal and 
indeed lower than the Parvasamgraha total was therefore a result 
confidently expected long before the text of even & single stanza 
of the epic was critically constituted. Following the “ official ”’ 
count, the actual result since reached fully satisfies the expecta- 
tion in the case of the six parvans so far critically edited. If it 
does not seem to do so in the case of the Sabhaparvan alone, 
that is because Professor Kosambi brings in his new method of 
count, which, as we said, is not endorsed by writers like Sarhkara 
when they have an occasion to speak of the extent of a section of 
the epic. Nor is it the practice in vogue amongst scribes, if we 
care to attach some importance to the evidence of the actual 
count made by the Indore MS. of the Aranyakaparvan. 

The difference between the " official" and the “ mathematical " 
‘count first came to the fore in connection with the extent of the 
Bhagavadgita, which, in the “ Gitàmang" lines (Bhisma Li2*) 
is given as 745. Would the application of Prof, Kosambi’s method 

“of count turn the 700" official” stanzas of Sarhkara into 745 
* mathematical ” stanzas ? That would indeed be the acid test. Now 
that the text of the Bhagavadgita has been critically constituted, 
we ought to be in a position to give a definite reply. 

We are, however, confronted here with an initial difficulty. 
A separate count for the Bhagavadgita implies its existence as 
a separate poem. What were, at that time and in that form, the 

 eolophons at the end of the respective adhyayas? The colophons 
could have been either— 


इति श्रीमहाभारते भीष्मपर्वणि [ त्रयोविंश्ञो......चत्पारिशों ] . 
ऽध्यायः z (l) 
or इति श्रीमहाभारते भीष्मपबीणि श्रीमद्गमवद्गीतायां [ प्रथमो... 
अष्टादशो ] ऽध्यायः (2) 
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or इति श्रीसद्भगवद्गीतासूपनिषत्सु ब्रह्मविद्यायां योगशास््रे श्री- 
कृष्णाजुंनसंवादे [ ...... ... «नाम प्रथमो... ... अष्टा- 
qa] ऽध्यायः (3) 
The stanza-total of the colophons plus the uvaca~references 
according to Kosambi's method would be 22- Slokas in (), 26:29 
in (2), and 43-6 in (3): giving respectively a total of (I) 74L-82, 
(2) 746-00, and (3) 763:3l Slokas for the whole poem, Accoord- 
ing to none of these can the exact figure 745 be reached. What 
is the advantage, then, of this new, very taxing and cumbrous 
method ? l 
Nay, things turn out to be still worse, For, the “ Gitamana ” 
gives us not only the grand total of 745 stanzas, but distributes 
the same amongst the four speakers of the Gita, viz, Krsna 620, 
Arjuna 57, Sarhjaya 67, and Dhrtarastra , To be consistent, these 
figures also ought to represent the “ mathematical" totals for each 
speaker’s share in the poem. Actually we find by caloulation that 
(ignoring the colophons and the uv&ca references) Krsna's 574 
official stanzas work out into 58!:90 “ mathematical" stanzas; 
Arjuna’s 63 into 74:06; and Sarhjaya’s 62 into 62-75: Dhrtarastra 
alone keeping to his solitary one stanza in either count.’ But 
the more serious difficulty is about the uvaca references and 
the colophons. Should Sathjaya or Krsna be supposed to have 
solemnly declaimed all the colophons, and each speaker his own 
uväca references? The supposition would be ridiculous in the 
extreme, While, therefore, admitting ‘the justice of the scribes 
being permitted, while receiving wages for actual work, to adopt 
the gloka unit of 32 syllables, I should be content, for all literary 
purposes, with just the easily countable “ official” stanza as the 
unit. And I assume that the Parvasamgraha total of $lokas was 
reached by following just tha “ official " count. ` 


! I am grateful to Mr. V, O, Devdhar of the Mbh. Dept. for having 


worked out these figures for me, e 


SAMJAYA’S “ EYE DIVINE’ 
BY 
S. K. BELVALKAR 


Yuddhasya varia ramyà — * Captivating are the Chronicles of 
War" — saysa Sanskrit subhüsita; and although the emphasis 
here intended is on kathā (third-party report), as distinguished 
from anubhava ( personal experience), it is true all the same that 
a well-told tale of a fierce and fateful fight has ever an attraction 
all its own. We have, in our own generation, lived through two 
such wars waged on a scale much greater than that of the 
Bharata War, and can recall without much effort our eager hunt 
in the Dailies for the latest war-news; our keen disappointment 
when for weeks and weeks we were fed ( and fed up) with such 
stereotyped bulletins as: " Operations continued on all fronts” — 
* We gained two strategic points on the Western front" — * We 
successfully retired to a prepared position from the advance-points 
gained by our forces the day before"; and can recollect above all 
our sense of utter frustration when two high-placed and reliable 
sources treated us with two contradictory accounts of the self-same 
event, giving widely varying estimates of its strategic and even 
ethical implications. The greatest shock, however, would come 
when, what for the best part of a week passed as an interesting 
and authentic account of an important happening somewhere, 
was declared to be an utterly baseless fabrication circulated by 
some sensation-mongering underlings of the Fourth Estate. 

Considering these admitted shortcomings of war-ohronicles, it 
will have to be admitted that the Author of the Mahabharata! has 
succeeded remarkably well in giving us varied, interesting and 
life-like pictures of the main events of all the eighteen days of 
the Kaurava~Pandava war, The account is thrown in the form 
of a dialogue between two persons ( Samjaya and Dhrtarüsira) 


_ ) References to the Mahabharata are according to the Critioal Edition in 
‘the ease of the first six Parvans, and according to the Bombay ed. in the 6886 
of the remaining Parvans, í 
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whose standpoints about the ethics of the war were different; and 
our Author has very happily introduced the principal persons 
taking part in the actual fight in the act of delivering words of 
challenge and counter-challengs to their opponents, or of solace 
and encouragement to their comrades in arms, including many a 
remarkable Apologia pro Vita sua such as that of Bhisma (6, 94 ), 
Bhima ( B , 5. I5-20), Karna (38.42), Krsha (B9.60) and 
Duryodhana (B9, 6l; 64), calculated to make these great 
characters stand out before us in flesh and blood. This no doubt 
creates an illusion of verisimilitude that is, in its turn, assisted 
by several graphic back-ground descriptions, a few of which err, 
unfortunately, by being slightly overdone and reduplicated. ! 


The fighting of the day followed the stereotyped pattern of a 
succession of dvandva and samkula engagements, with the self- 
same succession of weapons at stated stages in the combat, except 
where some mayd or astra was in action. And the descriptions are 
said to be those of an actual eye-witness: pratyaksadaréi sarvasya 
(6&i4l; B7. 2.3; B9. 29-47; etc.), who happened to be not only 
most favourably situated as regards observing the-happenings on 
( and even outside ) the battlefield, but who was guaranteed never 
to make—consciously or unconsciously—any wrong observation 
or false report! It is in this connection that Sarhjaya’s Eye Divine 
or Divya caksuh comes into play. 

Dhrtarástra, the blind old King, was naturally most anxious 
for war-news; and sage Vyàsa—the traditional Author of the 
Mahabharata—specially arranged that Sarhjaya should convey 
to the King a graphic and detailed account of all tlre happenings. 
The text reads ( 6. 2, 9-2) : 

एष ते संजयो राजन्युद्धमेतद्वदिष्यति | 
qaa aa संग्रामे नपरोक्ष भविष्यति ॥ 
चक्षुषा संजयो राजन्दिव्येनिव समन्वितः | 
कथयिष्यति ते युद्धं सर्वेज्ञश्च भविष्यति ॥ 





! In fairness to the author of the first redactor of the Mahabharata if 
must be said that a large succession of inferior and provincial “ inter- 
polators " ( many of whom the Critical Edition has already weeded ont.) have 
woefully spoiled the original perfection of his artifact, and have introduced 
absurd self-contradictions, an instance or two of which will be found towards 
the end of the present paper, ` 


x 
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प्रकारा वा रहस्ये वा रात्रौ वां यदि वा दिवा ।. 
मनसा चिन्तितमपि सवं वेत्स्यति संजयः ॥ 
नैनं शस्त्राणि भेत्स्यन्ति नैनं बाधिष्यते श्रमः । 
यावल्गणिरथं जीवन्युद्धादस्माद्विमोक्ष्यते ॥ 
A formal beginning of this narrative of war-account, rendered 


possible by Vy4sa’s boon (vara) to Sarnjaya, occurs at Bhisma 
chapter 46, st. ४-0 


नमस्कृत्वा पितुस्तेऽहं पाराशर्याय धीमते | 
“थस्य प्रसादाद्दिव्यं मे प्राप्तं ज्ञानमनुत्तमस्‌ d 
दृष्टिश्चातीन्द्रिया राजन्दूराच्छूवणमेव च | 
परचित्तस्य विज्ञानमतीतानागतस्य च ॥ 
व्युस्थितोत्पत्तिविज्ञानमाकाशे च गतिः सदा । 
` शख्ेरसङ्गो युद्धेषु वरदानान्महात्मनः di 
ag मे fetid विचित्रं परमाङ्कुतम्‌ | 
भारतानां महद्युद्धं यथाभूछ्ोमहर्षणस्‌ ॥ 
from this it should follow that the Cosmographical account in 
the Bhismaparvan, chapters 5—8, was not one of the results of 
Vyiss’s boon.’ This is evident from the following passages: 


यथाप्रजं aama भोमान्वक्ष्यामि ते गुणान्‌ । (5. 9) 
-तत्ते वर्ष प्रवक्ष्यामि यथाश्रुतमरिंदस | (0. 9) 
अवशिष्टेषु वर्षेषु वक्ष्यामि मनुजेश्वर | 
यथाश्च॒तं महाराज तदव्यअमनाः By ॥ ( ।3. ।6) 
` परिमण्डलो महाराज स्वर्भानुः श्रूयते ग्रहः । (43. 40) 
` बष्टिमाहुः शतान्यस्य बुधाः पौराणिकास्तथा । (73. 4! ) 


! This may be true also of chapters 6-64, the Visvopakhyana, which 
Satbjaya prefaces with the words (6, 32 )-- 

शृणु सूयो यथातत्त्व॑ यन्मां त्वं vg । 

कारणे भरतश्रेष्ठ पाण्डवानां जयं प्राति । 

तत्तेऽहं कथायेष्यामि यथाश्रुतमरिंदम ॥ 
The same should also hold good of most of the following:- B 7. 42, 9-I9 
( account of Jayadratha’s penance and boon); B 7. 88-77 ( Sodasarajakiya ); 
B 7. 92. 45-52 ( Varuna's boon to Srutayudha ); B 7. 44 ( Satyaki's birth and 
the ‘boon his father secured for him). In B 7. I8]l, old stories «about 


,SJarüsamdha, Ekalavya and Sisupāla are given as part of the actual conversa 
tion on the battlefield between Krsna and Arjuna, ov 
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The only passage that would apparently contradict the united 
testimony of the above passages is the following concluding 
line (3. 57): i 


यथाइष्टं (v. 7. quie ) मया प्रोक्तं सनियोणमिदं जगत्‌ । 
where drsíam can be understood in the sense of ‘ studied’, 


The wording of 6. 2. 9-9 and of 6, 6, 7-0 (quoted above) 
would prima facie suggest that, without moving from Dhrtarastra’ 
chamber, it could have been possible for Sathjaya to give to the 
blind old Dhrtarastra so-to-say a " running commentary ” of the 
battle as it was going on in the Kuruksetra from day to day 
and hour to hour; but that is not what Samjaya does. He himself 
actually goes to the battlefield, watches and even personally 
takes part in the varied incidents of the war, and then returns to 
Dhrtardstra at Hastinapura to deliver his report. Hundreds of 
pessages could be cited in support of the above, I give below 
only a short selection taken from various parvans: , 

From the Bhismaparvan— 


«gui तावकं Gea Age शिबिरं प्रति । 
मम प्राक्नोशतो राजंस्तथा देवव्रतस्य च ॥ 


युध्यध्वं मा पलायध्वं मायेषा राक्षसी रणे । 
घरोत्कचम्रयुक्तेति नातिष्ठन्त विमोहिताः ॥ (9।. 48-44 ) 


वयं श्वेतहयाङ्गीताः कुन्तीपुनत्राद्धनंजयात्‌ । 
पीड्यमानाः शितैः wer प्रद्रवाम महारणात्‌ ॥ (.4 75) 
हतम्रवीराश्च वयं Meare शितेः शरैः । 
कर्तव्यं नाभिजानीमो निर्जिताः सव्यसाचिना ॥ (74, 06 ) 

From the Dronaparvan— : 
qd परमसंहृष्टाः पाण्डवाः शोककर्शिताः | 
waz निहते राजन्रवहारमकुर्महि ॥ (33. 2] ) 
चयं ठु प्रवरं ह्वा तेषां तेः शरपीडिताः | 
निवेश्यायाभ्युपायामः सायाह्ने रुधिरोक्षिताः ॥ (50. ! ) 
स्वकेनाहमनीकेन संनद्धः कवचावृतः | 
चतुःशतैमेहेप्वासैश्चेकितानमवारयम्‌ ॥ (95. 4) ` 
नापश्याम रजो भौमं कश्मलेनामिसंबुताः । ( 54. 24) . 

34 ( Annals, B.O. 8, I. 
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~~ AFIA 
TUT WEA दुःशासनस्य च । 
A ~ ~ सु 
रात्रौ रात्रौ भवत्येषा नित्यमेव समर्थना ॥ (82. 20) 
संगरामाद्विनिवृत्तानां सवेषां नो विदां पते | 
रात्रौ कुरुकुलश्रेष्ठ मत्रोऽयं समजायत d (83. 4) 


ब्रझलोकगते द्रोणे weayH च मोहिते । 
वयमेव तदाद्राक्ष्म पञ्च मानुषयोनयः ॥ ( ।92. 56 ) 





From the Karnaparvan— 
अपझ्याम रणे तत्र आस्यमाणान्हयोत्तमान्‌ । (24. 65 ) 
दृष्टा मस्‌ महाराज तौ समेतौ महारथौ | 
आसीहुद्धिः कथं युद्धमेतदद्य भविष्यति ॥ (5.. 24) 
AISA रणे द्रोणिं व्यात्ताननमिवान्तकम्‌ | (04. 7 ) 


From the Salyaparvan— 


अस्मानापततश्रापि ET पार्था महारथाः | 
अभ्यवर्तन्त वेगेन जययुद्धाः प्रहारिणः ॥ (8. 36) 
परिक्षीणायुधाल्दृष्टा तान्ह परिवारितान्‌ | 


THA पञ्चमोऽयुध्यं Wawa asa ह ॥ (25.52) 
जीवग्राहमग्रह्लान्मां मूर्छित पतितं सावि ॥ (25.58) 
तस्मै तदहमाचक्षे सर्व sagaia ! (29.47) 
इति प्रस्थानकाले मां कृष्णद्वेपायनो5बबीत्‌ ॥ (29. 48 ) 
संरम्भाश्रुपरीताभ्यां areas माम्‌ । (64. 5 


There cannot, therefore, arise any question of Samjaya being 
eloseted with Dhrtarastra throughout the duration of the war. 
In fact, upon second thought, it should have been clear from 
the very wording of Vyàsa's boon that it was never intended that 
Samjaya was not to visit the battlefield. Where was the point 
otherwise of granting him immunity from wounds and death, 
power to withstand fatigue, and ability to sail through aerial 
regions? From another point of view, the Author of the Maha- 
bharata could not have wished that all his graphic account of 
the war should pass down to posterity as an account given by one 
who never as much as visited the actual scene on the spot, Sathjay 8 
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is hence correctly conceived as an active combatant as well asa 
“ special war-correspondent ” who, by reason of Vyasa’s boon, was 
able to secure all the advantages that an expert army of 
camera-men, radios, specially chartered aeroplanes and television 
would give to his twentieth.century prototypes, He was in fact 
more favoured than these in certain respects. He could acoura- 
tely reproduce the thoughts ( manas@ cintitam api ) of others: 


अचिन्तयदमेयात्मा ... ... see ... ... । (6. 55. 668.) 

अचिन्तयद्रणे वीरो ... ... ... ... ... । (6. LILA 808.) 
He could visualize gods, gandharvss and divine sages; ghosts, 
goblins and sprites; and even the souls of the dead mounting 
heavenwards. He could hear, as an invisible third party, what- 
ever was confidentially uttered between two persons, even though 
situated at a distance from him. He could hear voices in heaven 
heard only by privileged persons. The following passages can be 
cited as evidence: : 

अथ देवाः सगन्धर्वाः पितरश्च जनेश्वर | 

सिड्धचारणसंघाश्च समीयुस्ते Renar ॥ 

ऋषयश्च महाभागाः पुरस्कृत्य शतक्रतुम्‌ | 

समीयुस्तत्र सहिता द्रष्टं तद्वैशसं महत्‌ ॥ (6. 4l. 4-5), 

तत्र देवाः सगन्धर्वाश्चारणाश्च सहर्षिभिः | 

अन्योन्यं प्रयभाषन्त THEI पराक्रमम्‌ ॥ (6. 48, 62 ) 

देवदानवगन्धर्वाः पिशाचोरगराक्षसाः । 

साधु साध्विति राजेन्द्र फल्गुनं प्रत्यपूजयन्‌ ॥ (6. 54.5) 

ऋषयो वसवश्चैव वियत्स्या भीष्ममञ्जुवन्‌ ॥ (6. 24. 35%) 

न च तच्छुश्रुवे कश्चित्तेषां संचदतां नृप । 

ऋते भीषमं महाबाहुं मां चापि मुनितेजसा ॥ (6. I24. 38) 

अन्तरिक्षे च gata दिव्यां वाचं समन्ततः ॥ 

कथं महात्मा गाङ्गेयः सवराखन्यतां वरः 

काळं कर्ता नरव्याघ्रः संप्राप्ते दक्षिणायने ॥ (6. ।4. 877-88% ) 

तत्र देवास्त्वभाषन्त चारणाश्च समागताः । 

एतदन्ताः समूहा चे भविष्यन्ति महीतले ॥ (57. 24.0) 

सिद्धगन्धर्वेपि्ाचसंघा 
नायाः सुपर्णाः पितरो वयांलि । 
रक्षोगणा भूतगणाश्च द्रौणिः 
मपूजयन्नप्सरसः सुराश्च ॥ ( B 7. 256. 90) 
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am: सयक्षोरगकिंनराश्च 
हृष्टा दिविस्था जगृहुः. प्रदीपान्‌ । 
दिग्दैवतेभ्यश्च समापतन्तो- 
segura दीपाः ससुगन्धितैलाः ॥ (B7. 63. 4) 
तददेवगन्धवसमाकुलं च 
यक्षासुरेन्द्राप्सरसां गणेश्च | 
हतैश्च शूरैदिवमारुहद्भिः 
रायोधनं fered बभूव N (B7. 63, 34-35 ) 
ततो मायां दारुणामन्तरिक्षे 
घोरां भीमां विहितां राक्षसेन । 
aqa लोहिताञ्रप्रकाशां 
देदीप्यन्तीमञ्निशिखामिवोग्राम्‌ ॥ (B 7. 79. 24) 
अहमेव तदाद्राक्षं द्रोणस्य निधन नृप । 
RE प्रसादात्कृष्णस्य सत्यवत्याः सुतस्य च ॥ (57. ।92. 72) 
It may also be added that Samjays ‘is able to describe what 
Duryodhana said to Bhisma in his war-camp ( Bhisma, chapters 
93-94) and what Krsna and the Pandavas said to him in the 
same place a few days later (ibid. chapter 03 ), It is too much 
to suppose that Samjaya actually accompanied the deputation at 
any rate in the second case. So too, while we are told that after 
Salya's fall and Duryodhana's concealment in the water-pool, 
Sarhjaya was prevailed upon by A$vatthàman, Krpa and Krta. 
varman to return to the Kaurava night-camp ( B 9. 29, 63-64): 


ते तु माँ रथमारोप्य कृपस्य सुपरिष्कृतस्‌ । 

सेनानिवेशमाजग्मुहँतशेषाखयो रथाः ॥ l 
it ig not mentioned that Samjaya accompanied the trio back to 
the water-pool; and yet he is able to report the exact words that 
passed, not only between Duryodhana and the trio, but also 
between the party of hunters who overhear this conversation and 
Bhimasena in the Pandava camp to whom they report it (of. 
Salya 30. 36-49). There is the well-known stanza! in the Adi- 
parvan (68.39 )— 

आदित्यचन्द्रावनिलानलौ च 
यौ भूमिरापो हृदयं aaa | 





! Of, Manu. 8.86; Mrechakatika 8.24, 
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aga रात्रिश्च उभे च संध्ये 
धर्मश्च जानाति नरस्य वृत्तम्‌ ॥ 


and it would almost seem that, by virtue of Vy4sa’s boon, 
Sarhjaya for the time came very much near claiming a privileged 
position by the side of these Fourteen Entities! 

In Dronaparvan, chapters 79-8i, Sarmjaya achieves a still 
more remarkable feat, After lamenting the death of Abhimanyu 
and having sworn vengeance to be wreaked upon Jayadratha 
before the sunset of the next day, Arjuna retires for the night 
after the customary offering to Krsna, who had also just then 
concluded his customary night-offering to God Siva, and wished 
“Good Night” to Arjuna. Krsna subsequently pays a post- 
midnight visit to the sleeping Arjuna during his dream. In his 
dream, Arjuna gets up to welcome Krsna, and hears words of 
consolation and advice from him. Krsna suggests the use of the 
Paésupata-astra for the morrow, and the more effectively to enstire 
its use, proposes an immediate visit of adoration to God Siva. 
Thereupon, Arjuna and Krsna—the former yet absorbed in his 
dream—fly to the Mandara mountain and have an audience with 
that God, who promises the required assistance to Arjuna, where- ; 
upon Arjuna and Krsna retire to their night-camps. All this 
dream-land adventure Sathjaya witnesses and duly reports to 
Dhrtarastra, himself presumably having performed the trip to the 
Mandara (the scenery of which he graphically describes ) by 
virtue of his being endowed with the ability to fly at will 
through aerial space ( @kase ca gatih śubhā ). 


There are minor miracles without end that Samjaya is able to 
perform as a consequence of Vyasa's boon. When, in the thick of 
the battle, arrows fly in the air in all directions, Sarhjaya is able 
to tell Dhrtarastra without a moment’s hesitation that “ Bhisma 
shot seventy-seven arrows against ] Arjuns, Drona twenty-five, 
Krpa fifty, Duryodhana sixty-four, Salya nine, Jayadratha nine, 
Sakuni five, and Vikarna ten; to which Arjuna makes his reply 
by discharging twenty-five arrows against Bhisma, nine against 
Krpa, sixty against Drona, three against Vikarna, three against 
Salya, and five against Duryodhana” (6.48, 23-28), There is 
surely something of King Rtuparpa's famous trick ( Aranyaka 70) 


- 
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in all this. What is the nature of this omniscience vouchsafed tò 
Sarhjaya by sage Vyasa, and what exactly is its modus operandi ? 
Fortunately for us the Epic does not leave us in any doubt 

in the matter, The question of the “ Divine Eye” comes in for 
discussion in the Striparvan. In connection with the érüddlias 
that were being performed for those that died on the battlefield, 
Dhrtarasira inquires of Yudhisthira, as to the exact number of 
the dead, and their respective allocations to the post-mortem 
regions in accordance with their merit, to which Yudhisthira 
gives quick and straight replies. Amazed, Dhrtaristra asks ( B ii. 
26. I8ff. )-- 

केन ज्ञानबलेनैवं ga पश्यसि सिद्धवत्‌ | 

तन्मे वद महाबाहो श्रोतव्यं यदि वे मया ॥ 

युधिष्ठिर उवाच | 

निदेशाङ्गवतः पूर्व वने विचरता मया | 

तीर्थयात्राप्रस्ओेन संप्राप्तोञ्यंमनुमहः ॥ 

देवर्षिलॉमशो इष्टसतः प्राप्तोःस्म्यनुस्म्रातिम्‌ | 

दिव्यं चक्षुरपि प्राप्त ज्ञानयोगेन वै पुरा ॥ 
There is, I believe, no reference to this inthe Aranyakaparvan 
itself. Also itis easy to suppose that Vyasa who granted the 
boon of “ Divine Vision " to Sarhjaya was himself endowed with 
that Vision, In Striparvan 4. 3f, Vy&sa has an occasion to make 
use of the Divya-caksuh on his own account. The modua operandi 
is there most clearly described— 

दिव्येन चक्षुषा परयन्मनसा तद्गतेन च । 

amonga भावं स तत्र समबुध्यत d 
From this it is obvious that when & person makes use of the Eye 
Divine, his physical eye has to alight upon some óbject — if the 
object be at a distance, the mind of course has to be specifically 
directed to it-~ and then one has to exercise concentration 
upon that object, with the result that all the secrets embedded 
in that object stand out completely revealed to` the inward 
vision of the seer. Thus, for example, Samjaya sees Arjuna 
plying the Gandiva bow. He practises concentration and is 
able to tell how many arrows were discharged by Arjuna at 
each shot. Sarhjaya next sees arrows flying towards Arjuna and, 
by the same process of concentration, he is able to say who dis- 
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charged how many arrows towards Arjuna. Again, Samjaya sees 
A&vatth&man, Krpa and Krtavarman issuing from the night-camp. 
He concentrates upon them and mentally follows their movements 
to the water-pool, and learns of all the subsequent happenings at 
that place. Or, Sarhjaya notices Yudhisthira, at the time of the 
avahüra on the ninth day, in an anxious and disconsolate mood, 
and practises concentration upon him long enough to learn of 
the discussions between Krsna and the five Pandavas, of their 
subsequent visit to Bhisma’s night-camp, together with all that 
happened there. Similarly, Samjays finds the fighting Bhisma 
displaying all at once a state of attentiveness and learns, through 
concentration, of the talk that he was having with the heavenly 
sages; or Samjaya looks at the still form of Drona in the 
chariot, and is able to visualize the passing away of Drona’s soul 
heavenwards, After this, wé can quite readily understand that it 
would have been relatively very easy for Sarhjaya to detect the 
workings of Ghatotkaca’s maya. Even the thrilling experience 
of the night-journey to the Mandara mountain in the company 
of Arjuna and Krsna, mentioned above, can be quite legitimately 
explained as the outcome of a continued concentration upon 
Arjuna and Krsna, witbout there being, possibly, any real 
necessity for Sarhjaya to himself make the physical trip to the 
Mandara, quite apart from the question of his being sufficiently 
equipped to undertake the same, To obtain the best and the most 
fruitful results, all that is needed is the ability to guess readily 
and correctly where and when to look for them; and time and 
again Sarhjaya is complimented for the possession of this skill or 
kausalya, Even before Samjaya received the gift of the Eye 
Divine, Samjaya is found complimented for his extraordinary 
knowledge and skill in the following words (5, 56. 0, ): 
vaqg उवाच d 
कर्थ स्व॑ mad वेत्थ सरवंलोकमहेश्वरम्‌ d 
संजय उवाच | 
विद्यया तात जानामि त्रियुगं मधुसूदनम्‌ । 


शुद्धभावं गतो भक्त्या sen sud, ॥ 
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. Compare also B7. 202. 5i— 
कर्माणि यानि दिव्यानि महादेवस्य धीमतः | 
तानि ते कीर्तयिष्यामि यथाग्रशं यथाश्चुतम्‌ d 


Now then we are in & position fo know why it was necessary 
for Sathjaya to personally visit the battlefield. Y do not mean 
to suggest that, in an oxtreme case, such a visit could not have 
been altogether dispensed with’; but the Author of fhe Maha- 
bharata, as observed before ( p. 3i4 ), does not wish it normally so 
to happen; and we ought to be content to take such things as we 
find them given. It may be mentioned that there are indications 
available in the Mahabharata emphasizing this twofold require- 
ment of the Divine Eye. Compare, for instance ( 6, 6. 5"? )— 


प्रत्यक्षं यन्मया दृष्टं दष्टं योगबलेन च | 


The case of the Visvaripadarsana or the Apparition of the 
Omniform in the Bhagavadgita, chapter xi, requires to be discussed 
separately. I do not think that it was in this case at all necessary 
for Samjaya to skulk unseen behind the chariot of Arjuna and 
obtain from thence a furtive glimpse of the Vision of the Omni- 

: form, presuming upon the accidental possession by him of the 
Divya-caksuh which was pronounced by Lord Krsna as the sine 
qua non for it.* If, before the battle actually started, Sarhjaya 
had been able to notice—let us say—the advance position taken 
by Arjuna’s chariot, and had concentrated upon that phenomenon 
sufficiently long to find out what was afoot, he could have, in 
virtue of Vyasa’s boon, heard and seen everything that Arjuna 
himself heard and saw. The question as to how the gods, 
demons, gandharvas, and other spectators who are described as 
trembling in fright before the Lord's Apparition could have 
visualized the same without the possession of the Divya-caksuh is 
much too primitive: it is almost like another question that a 








| Tt has been probably dispensed with in the case of the conversation 
under the A$vattha tree in B 0. -5, and particularly in the case of the vision 
of Siva and his terrific equipage in B i0. 7. 
2 Of, BG, xi, 8— 
न ठु मां शक्यसे द्ष्ट्मनेनेव स्वचक्षुषा । 


दिव्यं ददामि ते चक्षुः ... ... ... U 
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highly inquisitive and precocious child was found to ask as fo 
whether the frightened spectators of some tragic fate overtaking 
the heroine, introduced on the modern screen, had issued the same 
tickets for the show as the parents of the child! The fact is that 
the spectators are intended as a part of the picture, and can have 
no existence independently of the picture itself, 

This modus operandi of the Divya caksuh that we have discover- 
ed would adequately explain the precise nature of this" Many- 
armed, Many-bellied, Many-mouthed and Many-eyed Appari- 
tion that incessantly rolls its tongues amongst its blazing rows 
of teeth”. If Arjuna, concentrating his thoughts upon the actual 
form of the Divine Charioteer present before him, were made 
to realize for the time the great truth “ Vasudevah sarvam ” ( BG, 
vii. {9), he could see and feel every atom of that sarvam instinct 
and impressed with the form of Vasudeva; so that the Vision of 
the Omniform is nothing but an intellectual summation of these 
countless Vasudeva-forms present in every atom of the universe. 
The summations would of course vary with each change in the 
contents or constituents of the seer’s ideas about Vasudeva. One of 
such ideas, for example, relates to the four-armed figure of the 
Bhagavata religion, so that Arjuna could have seen a succession 
of these four-armed figures, with coronets and maces and disks, 
behind every entity of the universe. ! This is in effect very much 
like the Brahmatmatkya-pratipatti of the normal Vedanta Philo- 
sophy, which, in Arjuna’s case, does not of course lead to imme- 
diate Moksa or salvation, because the realization that results 
from the concentration was in this case induced through special 
dispensation, and was not the effect of the devotee's own unaided 
endeavour. ‘The case of Samjaya was also exactly similar; for 
he had obtained the Divyar caksuh not by his innate merit, but 
through extraneous circumstances, viz. King Dhrtarastra’s orav- 
ing for war-news. Hence we find him losing his Dieyam caksuh 
so soon as that purpose is served ( B 0. 9. 62) — 





५ This pleasing vision in BG, xi. 47 catches Arjuna's fancy, so that ho 
later asks for a repetition of that four-armed vision in a steadier and more 
enduring form (xi. 46), It would be absurd to suppose that Arjuna asked for 
the four-armed vision and has had to content himself with only the two- 
armed reality of the Divine Charioteer, 

45 [ Annals, B, O, E, I. ] 
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तव पुत्रे गते स्वर्ग शोकार्तस्य ममानघ | 
aad प्रनष्टं तदिष्यदर्शित्वमद्य चे ॥ 


He was Sokarta, and so unable to concentrate with intensity, and 
‘there could not ensue the expected realization at the end. Further, 
Sathjaya’s object in practising concentration upon a given theme 
or object was the eliciting of all the information concerning that 
particular object, and not the realization of that One Unchanging 
Essence underlying all phenomenal existence. In this latter case, 
the concentration, when perfected, leads to Moksa; and being 
.Belf-aequired, if endures to the end of life, as was the case with 
Bhisma. 3 


If we have correctly grasped all the implications of Sarhjaya’s 
Divya-caksuh, Sarhjaya should have visited the battlefield every 
day and stayed there as long 88 possible, so as not to lose sight 
of anything of importance that was happening anywhere there, 
What do we actually find him doing? After finishing the Cosmo: 
graphy in Bhisma chapter L3, a thirteenth-century Telugu transla- 
tion of the Mahabharata tells us that Sarhjaya went to see the 
events of the war,. studied them, and returned after a few days! 
Our text tells us ( 6. 4. ff) that Samjaya returned only after 
the fall of Bhisma, This seems very strange. Dbrtarastra was 
most anxious for war-news, andhe has absolutely nothing told 
him for a period of ten whole days after the commencement of 
the hostilities! So too, when after narrating in detail all the 
happenings of the first ten days ( Bhisma, chapters 6-i7 )— 
done presumably in one nightly session at a stretch (!)—Samjaya 
returns to the battlefield on the morning of Drona’s generalship, 
he again, according to our current Mahabharata, stays on 
there for five days, and returns to Dhrtardstra, only to convey 
to him the news of Drona’s death, which is followed by a commu- 
nication of the details of the happenings of these five days in 
another nightly session in Dhrtardstra’s chamber? Sarhjaya’s 


LÁ 





! See Introduction to the Bhisma, p. Ot. There is nothing correspond- 
ing to this in our present Sanskrit text. 
3 InBe.I0-l, we are told that the decision to appoint Karna in succes- 
“sion to Drona was taken in a nightly council continued till late in the mid- 
"night ( B 8. 22,4). Sathjaya's visit must have taken place after this council, 
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third visit to Dhrtarastra in the Hastinapura palace comes off 
only after Karna’s death two days later ( B 8, 8, l-2 )— 


हते कर्ण महाराज निशि गावल्गणिस्तदा | 
दीनो ययौ नागपुरमश्वे्ातसमेजवे ॥ 

स हास्तिनपुरं गत्वा भंशंसुद्दिसचेतंनः | 
जगास धृतराष्ट्रस्य क्षयं प्रक्षीणबान्धवम्‌ ॥ 


After concluding the narration of the war-events to the end of 
the seventeenth day of the war in this third narrative session, 
Samjays returns to the battlefield, from which it was possible 
for him to go back to Dhrtaristrs only on the early morning 
( pratyüsakala: B 0. 9. 60 ) of the nineteenth day, i, e., after the 
death of Salya ( i8th day noon), the conclusion of -the mace- 
fight between Bhima and Duryodhana (l8th.day evening), 
Aévatthàman's nightly attack on the Pandava camp, and the 
passing away of Duryodhana (early hours of the i9th day). 
Then follows the fourth and final session for the narration of the 
. concluding instalment of war-news. 


Every reader of the Mahabharata as we have it at present 
must have found the above distribution of Sarhjaya’s war-narra- 
tive into these four long-drawn-out sessions extremely unsatis- 
factory. The available manuscript material, however, offers us 
no alternative, so that, for a successful way out of the difficulty, 
we are forced to make an appeal] to Higher Criticism, For doing 
this, fortunately, the MSS. furnish us sufficient data, a part of 
which will be shortly set forth. The conclusion to be reached is 
that this idea of Samjaya commencing his tale in medias res by 
proclaiming to Dhrtardstra the most fateful news ( death of 
Bhisma, Drona or Karna) right at the start, and subsequently 
retailing from the beginning and in proper sequence the events 
leading up to it, is no more than what may be called a “ trick 
of the trade” of which we might easily recall numerous instances 
almost every day in the newspapers. This “trick” is first 
employed in the Bhismaparvan, chapter fourteen, of which 
chapter fifteen constitutes the natural reaction. Both these 
chapters, so to say, are hors d'œuvre, which should not be at all per- 
mitted to affect the actual chronology of the events, seeing that 
Sarhjaya’s formal narration of the war-events, which he was 
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empowered to undertake through Vyà&sa's favour, commences 
only with st, 0 of chapter i6, as is proved by the customary 
initial salutation to the Sage which: precedes it. The “ trick” 
has been successfully managed in the Bhismaparvan.: It was 
evidently a later idea superimposed by some latter-day Vyasaid 
upon an original sequential narration day by day. There is, as 
will be shown below, enough evidence in proof of a very jejune 
handling of the “ trick " in the Drona and the Karna parvans, 


In the Dronaparvan, for example, there is not a straight-way 
allusion to Drona’s death as the very first piece of news conveyed 
by Sarhjaya upon his arrival, as was the case in Bhisma I4. l-2, 
Dhrtarüstra is content, upon meeting Sarhjays, to inquire as to 
what followed, immediately upon Bhisma’s fall five days ago. 
There is in Samjaya’s reply a reference to Karna’s putting on the 
warapparel and mounting the chariot (87. 2. 397); to his going 
out to take his last leave of Lhisma ( B 7. 3; a repetition of what 
was already described in 6, chap. i% ); to his conference with 
Duryodhana and his advice to appoint Drona as the General 
(B 7, 4); to Drona’s anointment and the arrangement of the oyZhas 
( B 7. 6-7), together with his successful onslaught on numerous 
'Pandava, Paficdla, Kekaya and Srüjaya warriors ( B 7. 8, -29). 
It is only at B 7. 8, 30 that we are first told — 

एवं रुक्मरथः झूरों दत्वा शतसहस्रशः | 
पाण्डवानां रणे योधान्पाषंतेन निपातितः ॥ 


अक्षौहिणीमभ्यधिकां झूराणामनिवर्तिनाम्‌ | 
नित्य पश्चाद्गतिमानगच्छत्परमां गतिस्‌ ॥ 





Then follows Dhrtarastra’'s lament, which is a weak copy of 6.5, 
‘showing several similarities in words and sentiments, and end- 
ing with tha self-same series of repetitious questions— 


रथभङ्गो BATS धनुर्वाशीयेतास्यतः | 
प्रमत्तो वाभवद्रोणस्ततो स्त्युसुपेयिवान्‌ ॥ (B7. 9.2) 
के चु तं रोद्रकर्माणं ge प्रत्युद्ययू रथाः ॥ 

. के पुरस्तादयुध्यन्त रक्षन्तो द्रोणमन्तिकात्‌ | 
के चुः पश्चादवर्तन्त रक्षन्तो दुर्गमां गतिम्‌ ॥ (9. 38) 
SA भयान्मन्दाः कषत्रिया व्यजहदत्रणे । 
रक्षितारस्ततः qr कचित्तेने इतः परैः ॥ (9. 4-42 ) 
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and so on and on. In the following chapter, to appear original, 
the diaskeuast starts questions as to who protected Drona when 
Yudhisthira, when Bhimasena, when Arjuna, when Sahadeva, 
when Nakula, when Satyaki, when Dhrstaketu, when Abhimanyu, 
when Dhrstadyumna......came forward to attack Drona, [ The 
question is rather inapt as regards Abhimanyu ! ] 


The sequential narration of Samjaya commences only from 
chapter twelve of the Dronaparvan. It seems to me that chapters 
8-Il of the Dronaparvan may safely be put down as what I have 
above called hors 2९७७४, ' a feature, in other words, that falls 
outside the regular course of fhe narration. 


The trick of . beginning a narration medias in res by giving the 
principal item of news right at the start seems to have readily 
caught the fancy of the redactor. For we find that itis used a 
econd time in the Dronaparvan itself. The news of Abhimanyu’s 
death is conveyed all at once in B 7. 88, 9-2], and then, upon 
Dhrtarastra’s query for details, Sarhjaya says ( B 7. 33, 26 )— 

यन्मां एच्छासे राजेन्द्र सौभद्रस्य निपातनम्‌ | 
तत्ते कार्स्न्येन वक्ष्यामि sup राजन्समाहितः d 
Drona passes away st noon, and his son Aévatthiman keeps 


the fight going for the rest of the day: Samjaya meets Dhrta 
rastra at night (B 7. .7 )— 


शिबिरात्संजयं प्राप्त निरि नागाहूयं पुरम्‌ | 

आम्बिकेयो महाराज छतराष्ट्रोडन्चप्ृच्छत ॥ 
and he returns to the field after completing his narration. For 
two days thereafter Sarhjaya collects the news and repairs for 
the third time to Dhrtarastra’s palace after Karna’s death in the 
evening of the seventeenth day of the battle. Here too Samjaya ` 


conveys the news of Karna’s death all at once (B 8, 3, 9 = 
Orit, Ed. 8.3.20 ) — 





I must not fail to mention that the author responsible for this hors 
d'euvre has taken care, once in a while, to supply words that would 
strengthen its claim to authenticity. Thus in B 7, 85, 46 Dhrtarastra is made 


to say— 
हतो हि पुरुषव्याघ्रौ भीष्मद्रोणौ त्वमात्थ वै । 
This presupposes tbat Samjaya's narration had started medias in res, 
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स पीडयित्वा पाञ्चाळान्पाण्डवांश्र तरख्िनः | 
हत्वा सहखशो योधानज्जुनेन निपातितः d 


There follows after this Dhrtaragtras usual fusillade of identi- 
cally worded questions ( B 8, 8-9); but there is a slight varia- 
tion introduced in which Dhrtarastra first asks for a list of the 
living and the dead on either side (88. 5-7). In Dhrtarastra’s 
series of questions, the author of this late interpolation, it is 
necessary to point out, has committed a serious blunder. In his 
report to Dhrtarastra about Karna’s death, Samjaya had said 
absolutely nothing as to Salya being requested to officiate as 
Karna’s charioteer!; and yet we meet with the following amongst 
Dhrtardstra’s questions ( B 8. 9, 85, 88)— Y 

दृष्टा विनिहतं कर्ण साश्थ्ये erat वरः | 

किमभाषत सौवीरो मद्राणामधिपों बळी ॥ 

मद्रराजः कथं शल्यो नियुक्तो रथिनां वरः | 

चैकर्तनस्य सारथ्ये तन्ममाचक्ष्व संजय di 
The portion of the Karnaparvan that can roughly be put down as 
hors d'euvre is the first nine chapters in the Bombay edition. 
With B 8. 0 the usual sequential narration begins. 

[ Incidentally it may be mentioned that 38, 93 is mostly 
repetitious of B 9. 3, the same incidents in the self-same words 
being narrated both in the Karnaparvan and the Salyaparvan. 
The Critical Edition omits them from the Karnaparvan on the 
ground of the concurrent testimony of both the Śāradā and the 
Malayalam versions, ] 

Ignoring the evidence of the hors d'oeuvre passages from the 
Bhisma, Drona and Karna parvans, we can therefore conclude 
that Sarhjaya went out to the battle-field every day, and after 
having gathered, with the help of the Divyacaksuh, all the avail- 
able war-news, communicated the same to Dhrtarástra normally 
the same day in a nightly conference, It would be noted of course 
that Sarhjaya was not always free to return to Dhrtaristra as 
soon as the avahüra or the troop-withdrawal for the day was pro- 
claimed. There were important conferences going on in both the 


! In Udyoga 8, 26, there is an allusion to Salya's promise to Yudhisthira 
in the matter; but that is part of Vaigampayana’s narration to Janamejaya. 
It was not meant for Dhrtaragtra's ears. 
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Kaurava and the Pandava night-camps of which it was essential 
that Sarnjaya should obtain the result. In Dronaparvan ( B 82. 
20), Sarhjaya informs Dhrtarüstra : 


दुर्योधनस्य शकुनेमम दुःशासनस्य च । 


रात्रौ रात्रौ भवत्येषा नित्यमेव समर्थना ॥ 
Compare also B 7. 83. 4ff.— 


संग्रामाद्विनिवृत्तानां सर्वेषां नो विशां पते ! 
रात्रौ कुरुकुलश्रेष्ठ मञ्रोऽयं समजायत ॥ 
प्रभातमात्रे ्ोभूते केशवायाजुनाय वा | 
शक्तिरेषा हि मोक्तव्या... eee dd 


Thus there were many things that would keep Sarhjaya busy on 
the battlefield or in the night-camps beyond the fighting hours, 
On the fourteenth day of the battle, the fighting was carried on 
both day and night, so that Samjays could not have returned 
that night to Hastinapura for a conference with Dhrtarástra 
except very late at night. The concluding day of the battle, as 
we saw above (page 323), was probably another day when 
Samjaya did nof return. Barring such exceptions, there would be 
daily narrations to Dhrtarastre of the day's main events, To 
provide no news of the war to Dhrtarástra for days on end would 
have been so utterly unnatural, 


Did Sarhjaya have quick means of travel between the palace of 

Hastinapura and the battlefield of Kuruksetra? In one passage 
` (B8.2.4) we are told that Samjaya was provided with horses 
fleet as the wind: 


हते कर्ण महाराज निशि गावल्गणिस्तदा | 
दीनो ययौ नागपुरमश्ैर्वातसमैर्जवे ॥ 
"The story of Bahuka ( Nala) in the Aranyakaparvan (3, 70 ) is 
there to tell us how fleet the horses can be. Further, we must not 
. bring in our present-day knowledge of geography to measure the 
distance between Hastinapura and Kuruksetra, and estimate the 
time probably required for two trips per night. We must, in read- 
ing a poet’s work, take the geography as the poet provides it for us. 
We do that for Shakespeare’: why not do it then for Vyasa also ? 





) In The Winter's Tale, for instance, Shakespeare gives a coast-line to 
Bohemia, and speaks of Delphos as an island, 
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In Drona ( Vulgate chapter 85 ), we have a statement from Dhrta- 
rigtrs to the effect that the distance between his residence and 
the fighting camps was such that he could easily hear the sounds 
from the night camps: 


किं चु संजय संग्रामे at दुर्योधनं प्रति । 
परिदेवो महानद श्रुतो मे नाभिनन्दनम्‌ ॥ 


बभूवुर्ये मनोग्राह्माः शाब्दाः श्रुतिसुखावहाः | 
न श्रूयन्तेऽद्य सवे ते सेन्धवस्य निवेशने ॥ 


निवेशने सत्यतः सोमदत्तस्य संजय | 
आसीनोऽहं पुरा तात झाब्दमश्रौषसुत्तमम्‌ ॥ 
तदद्य पुण्यहीनोऽद्वमार्तस्वरनिनादितम्‌ ! 
निवेशनं रतोत्साहं पुत्राणां मम लक्षये ॥ 


Even conceding to the blind Dhrtarüstra a more than normal 
power of audition, the one place is conceived by the poet 85 
being within ear-shot of the other, so that Sarhjaya’s two trips to 
and fro would not bea problem by any means, not to mention 
the fact that Samjaya could, in a case of need, travel by air. 


The passage above cited is also interesting from another point 
of view. Dhrtarüstra here says that TO-DAY (adya) he did not 
hear from the camp the usual sounds of glee, but heard instead 

. pathetic notes of anxiety and dolour. This “ to-day " is the day 
after Abhimanyu's death : the morning of the day the evening of 
which is to see Jayadratha killed. And yet, if the evidence of the 
hors d'œuvre pieces is to be believed in, this must have been said 
in the course of the narration during the night following Drona’s 
death, which would make an utter nonsense of the whole thing. 
The question would, however, be perfect sense if Samjaya finds 
time, in spite of the night-fighting, or during the break of it, ! 
to go to Dhrtarastra a little after Jayadratha’s fall, and make 
his narration of the day’s events. Although, therefore, in all our 
extant MSS. we find these attempts fo begin the narrations 
medias in res, Higher Criticism would justify our going beyond 





? It will be noted that Sathjaya was granted immunity from fatigue 
( nainam büdhigyate $ramah ) 
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and behind the present form of the epic, and weave together a 
sequential chain of war-events as it must have been in existence 
before some enthusiastic Vyasaid thought of the present clever— 
rather too clever—device of beginning the narration medias in res. 


Turning to Sarhjaya’s Divya-caksuh once more, we have already 
attempted a logical explanation of it, and explained the probable 
mechanism of its action. Its eventual object must have been 
of course to strengthen the verisimilitude of the narrations. 
There must have been a time when even this device of the 
Divya-caksuh itself, so very effectively employed by the present 
redactor of the Mahabharata, might not have been yet thought of, 
and the fidelity of Sarhjaya’s narration might have been believed 
in as a matter of course. Of this Pre-divyacaksu stage, we have 
some evidence and some relics also preserved in the present form 
of our epic. I shall conclude this long dissertation on Samjaya's 
“Eye Divine” by briefly discussing this topic. 


Sathjaya was endowed with this power of Divine Insight only 
when the battle was imminent and provision had to be made for 
some method of conveying reliable war-news to the blind old 
Dhrtarastra. Sarhjaya was a very clever, gifted and resourceful 
person, and he could have done all that was expected of him even 
without this miracle of the Divya-caksuh. Sarhjaya receives from 
Vyasa this special gift in 6. 2. 8-2. He could not have had any 
of the mystic powers consequent upon the possession of this 
Divya-caksuh before that event. And yet the Udyogaparvan gives 
some evidence of his having already possessed similar powers, or 
at any rate of his having achieved what would not have been 
possible except through such powers, 


In Udyoga chapter 29, there is the description of Krsna's 
Omniform Vigion displayed in the Kaurava court, and we are 
there told : 
d दृष्टा घोरमात्मानं केशवस्य महात्मनः | 
म्यमीलयन्त नेत्राणि राजानखस्तचेतसः ॥ 
चरते AA च भीष्मं च et च महामतिम्‌ । 
संजयं च महाभागरूषींश्रेव तपोधनान्‌ | 
प्रादात्तेषां स भगवान्दिव्यं चक्षुजनादेनः ॥ 

* 46° [ Annals, B. O. R. L ] 
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The effect of this Divya-caksuh granted to Sarjaya must have been 
naturally Limited to the duration of the Omniform Apparition in 
the court. It could not have endured longer, as otherwise there 
: would not have remained any necessity for Vyasa to grant, only 
afew days later, the same Divya-caksuh to Sarhjaya a second time. 


All this being presupposed, how could Samjaya have been 
able to narrate to Dhrtarastra, upon being questioned by him, the 
talk between Krsna and Karna detailed in 5.438-I4l, when the 
only person present during the talk, besides these two, was 
Satyaki, the companion of Krsna in the chariot, and perhaps 
Krsna’s chariotesr? The text runs 

qang उचाच | 
किमनवीद्रथोपस्थे राधेयं परवीरहा | 
कानि सान्त्वानि गोविन्दः सूतपुन्ने प्रयुक्तवान्‌ ॥ 
संजय उवाच | 
आचुपूर्व्येण वाक्यानि sents च रूदूनि च । 


यान्यब्रवीदसेयात्मा तानि मे श्यणु सारत ॥ 


sara माधवं कणेः परिष्वज्य च पीडितम्‌ | 
विसर्जितः केशवेन रथोपस्थादवातरत्‌ ॥ 

ततः स्वरथमास्थाय जाम्बूनदविभूषितस्‌ | 
सहास्माभिनिंववृते राधेयो दीनमानसः od - 


We can possibly get over the difficulty only by our assuming 
that Sarhjaya might have secured the news directly or indirectly 
from Karna himself, whom Sarhjaya accompanied after the talk : 
But this is problematic, 


Samjayea was of course sent by Dhrtarastra "as his special 
messenger to the Pandavas (5.22-69), who discharges his duty 
most loyally and whose report is listened to most eagerly by 
Dhrtarasira and others. But even after Samjaya had discharged 
this mission, specially entrusted to him, to the satisfaction of all, 
as regards other matters also Dhrtarastra always—as a matter of 
habit, it would seem—puts his questions to Samjaya ( 5. ]56, 3 )— 
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एहि संजय में सर्वमाचक्ष्यानवशेषतः । १ 
सेनानिवेशे age कुरुपाण्डबसेनयोः d 

Hence it is that we find Samjaya narrating to Dhrtarastra all 
the incidents of Ulüka's embassy (5. 57-60 ), as well as of the 
open quarrel between Bhisma and Karna in the Kaurava camp 
( 5.6-69 ), including the Ambopakhyana (5, i70-I94 ), which is 
of the nature of a conversation between Bhisma and Duryodhana, 
although there is no actual statement to the effect that Samjaya 
was personally present at any of these incidents, particularly the 
first. It would thus seem that Samjaya always functioned as the 
official reporter to Dhrtarástra: wherever there was any news 
going, it was for Samjaya to smell it and to ferret it out. What 
then would have been more natural than to select Samjaya as the 
chronicler of the war news during the great Bharata War? 
Sarhjaya-did not stand in need of any Divyam cakguh for the 
exercise of his profession so far, In view, however, of the difficult 
and large scale operations expected of him during the Great War, 
we will have to suppose that the device of the Diyyam caksuh came 
in handy; and the author-redactor of the Mahabharata granted it 
to Samjaya all the more readily as that would heighten the 
author’s own reputation for veracity, 


REVIEWS 


BHARATIYA-DR AVYAGUNA-GR ANTHAMALA (in Hindi) 
by Sri Ramesh Bedi, Himalaya Herbal Institute, 
Badami Bag, Lahore 


Plants have been recognized as friends of men for thousands 
of years. Every Sanskritist is familiar with the Hymn to Herbs 
in the Rgveda (X, 97, 5 ) which recognizes this undying friend- 
ship in the following prophetic words = 


* Let Fruitful Plants and fruitless, those that blossom and the 
blossomless, Urged onward by SBrhaspati release us from our 
pain and grief ”, 


The Aryan Medical Science has its germ in this earliest 
recorded realization of the healing properties of Plants. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the entire early medical literature 
of India should be based on herbal remedies against all diseases 
diagnosed and treated by our ancient sages. 


, Though we have been benefited by the medical and nutritive 
‘values of plants we are utterly ignorant of these values owing 
to the absence of authoritative monographs on them in Indian 
vernaculars or in English. We, therefore, welcome the series of 
such monographs projected by Sri Ramesh Bedi in his Bharatiya- 
Dravyaguna-Granthamala, which when completed, will be a 
veritable Encyclopaedia of Indian Drugs, not only in their medical 
and, botanical aspects, but also in their cultural aspects, the 
history of which has not been studied systematically so far by 
medical men or students of ancient Indian Culture. So far Sri 
Bedi has brought out the following monographs in the above 
series, which speak volumes for his learning, scholarship, 
industry and patriotism, not to say his reverence for our Plants, 
which have been the saviours of mankind from remote 
antiquity :— 


(L) Triphala ( 2nd edition, Prayag, i944) Published by the 
Vijfana~Parisad, Prayag, — This monograph deals with the 
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three myrobalans, Haritaki, Vibhitaka and Amalaka — A gold 
medal of Rs. 250 was awarded to Srt Bedi for this monograph by 
the All India Ayurveda Conference,-—Pp. 8-- 207, Price Rs. 2-4-0, 

(2) AüÁjira (Ficus Carica ) — First Edition published by 
Vijfiina Parisad, Prayag, 948:; Pp. 9+ 42 ; Price 2 as. — Second 
Edition, pub. by the author, Lahore, 4947 ; Pp. 88; Price Rupee One 
( This edition incorportes the history of the Fig recorded by P. K. 
Gode in his paper on the Fig., New Indian Antiquary 494l, Vol. IV, 
pp. 25-436. ) i 


(3) Somth( Dry Ginger) Pub. by the author, 7945, Pp. 55; 
Price L2 as. 


(4) Tulasi ( Holy Basil) Pub. by the author, 946 with 
Preface by P. K, Gode ; Pp. 467 ; Price Rs. 2, 


(5) Dehati Ilāj ( Household and other Remedies) Pub. by 
the author, 946 ; Pp, 72 ; Price Rupee One. 


(6) .Lahasun: Pyàj ( Garlic: Onion) Published by the author 
with Preface by Dr. G. P, Majumdar, M.Sc., Ph.D; Pp. 228; 
Price Rs, 2-8-0 ` 


These learned monographs from the pen of Pandit Bedi, a 
scholar, patriot and a successful practitioner in the Ayurvedic 
‘Medicine, written as they are in clear and lucid Hindi, open the 
treasures of our Ancient Indian Plant Lore to the Indian masses. 
We fully endorse Dr. Majumdar’s suggestion that they should be 
translated into English and published by some Firm or Organiza- 
tion interested in the publication of books on Indian Culture 
so that India’s contribution to the history of World Sciences 
would be widely known in the different parts of the globe, now 
. thirsting for greater cultural contact with India than hitherto, 
The ban on the Ayurveda 80 long put by a foreign government 
has already been lifted by our National Government but it is 
necessary for our patriots to know the truths of the Ayurveda in 
all their glory and historica] perspective. Thé BAhüratiya-Dravya- 
guna-Granthamala projected by Pandit Ramesh Bedi and partly 
executed by him in the form of the published monographs speci- 
fied above will not fail to broadeast the message of the Ayur- 
ved, so sacred, so thoughtful and so vital to the well-being not 
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only of the sons of this Bhdratavarsa but also of mankind in 
general. 


The ' Himalaya Herbal Institute” founded by Pandit Bedi 
bears a significant name as the Himalayas have been famous in 
Indian literature for their wealth of varied herbs of medical 
value. This belief is not without foundation as will be seen from 
the interest of the East India Company in the Botanical Science 
of India and the special efforts made by them to study the 
Botany of the Himalayan Mountains. In this connection I may x 
refer to the monumental volumes of J. Forbes Royle, M. D. on 
* Tllustrations of Botany and Other Branches of Natural History of 
the Himalayan Mountains’ with a special volume of large coloured 
plates published by W. H. Allen & Co, in London as early as 
839. It is interesting to note that the Carahasamhiü describes 
the conference of sages on the Himalaya mountains to discuss 
the ills that flesh is heir to and to find out remedies against them 
( Siitrasthana, oh. I, verses 6-7). These very Himalaya mountains 
with their wealth of flora and fauna are even today an object of 
wonder for the scientists and laymen alike. If Ayurveda is to 
attain Himalayan heights, its protagonists must devote their 
lives to a scientific study of the Himalayan herbs and at the 
same time understand the uses of thesa herbs recorded in our 
ancient medical texts. Pandit Bedis Bhüratiya-Dravyaguna- 
Granthamala will, not fail, when completed, to create the needed 
enthusiasm for such study and understanding in the ‘young 
generation of educated Indians, who are the inheritors of the 
great renown of the age-old Ayurveda or the science of life. 


P. K. Gode 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


PRINCIPAL DR. MUHAMMED BAZLUR REHMAN 














It is with very heavy heart that we bave to record that 
Dr. Muhammed Bazlur Rehman, M.A. Ph.D., Principal, Isma‘tl 
Yiisuf College, Jogeshwari (Bombay ), passed away suddenly on 
Friday, ith May Ii947. By his sad demise the world of 
Oriental Studies has suffered an irreparable loss, He was a 
Munshi Fazil of the Panjab University—that being the highest 
distinction in Persian conferred by that University. He had 
imbibed a taste for deep knowledge of Persian Grammar and 
Rhetoric from his teacher, Prof. Rihi of the Oriental College. 
At Cambridge he had the good fortune of being a student of 
Prof. E. G. Browne, the eminent author of the monumental 
“ History of Persian Language and Literature". From this 
distinguished Professor, Dr. Rehman learnt all that is chara- 
oteristio of Western scholarship and research methodology. 
After his return to India he imparted the knowledge of Persian 
Arabic, and Urdu, which he had amassed so laboriously, to the 
students of the Lucknow and the Bombay Universities, His 
help was unstinted and sympathetic. His students came from 
- all communities, irrespective of caste and creed—Hindus, 
Muslims, Parsis—boys as well as girls. And all of them got 
` everything that they needed from this great Researah Scholar. 
He secured for them books from different libraries—often at 
his own expense. He helped his students to procced to 
Oxford and Cambridge for further studies and research; and he 
himself guided, in his own College, some students who subse- 
quently got the doctorate for their thoughtful theses. 


Dr. Rehman had been a member of the Regulating Council 
and the Executive Board of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute for the last several years, and rendered, in that capa- 
city, great service to the cause of Oriental Studies. He had been 
the Superintendent of the Iranian and Semitic Department of the 
Institute and spared no pains in making that department perfeot 
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and useful for research scholars, He was associated with several 
other institutions of learning and research, and, everywhere, he 


proved a veritable tower of strength to the workers. 


The Isma'll Yüsuf College, Jogeshwari, bears eloquent testi- 
mony to, and is a standing proof of, Dr. Rehman’s conscientious 
work, untiring zeal, and keen sense of duty. He literally trans- 
formed into genuine gold even the bricks and stones of that 
College—to say nothing of the students and the staff—by his 
magic touch, and inspring and ennobling personality. 


In Dr. Rehman, the Bhandarkar Institute has lost a sincere 
friend and an eminent worker, and Orientology one of her 
distinguished votaries. 


B. ७, Verma 


द - z d 


PROFESSOR DHARMANANDA KOSAMBI 
| SORES TU XT NA SMa, GT SLR २ सल: मकः TN 

Death has effaced another name from the scroll of living 
Orientalists by snatehing away Professor Dharmananda Kosambi 
on 4-6-47, at Wardha. The span of fl years of Professor 
Kosambi's life is a long tale, dotted with romantic episodes, of 
his tireless pursuit of knowledge. Born in I876, in a poor family, 
Sri Dharmananda left his home at the age of twenty-four. The 
motive-force behind this exodus was his burning desire to study 
Sanskrit, and, through it, Buddhism and other systems of Indian 
philosophy. This desire was fostered in him by his reading of 
religious literature in Marathi and of essays on social themes 
by Chiplunkar and others, and by the influence on him of the 
environments in which he grew. He intensely hated the social 
distinctions and blind faith prevalent in our country, 





From this time onwards, for more than thirty years, Professor 
Kosambi was incessantly travelling from province to province 
and from country to country, in search of knowledge. He 
travelled like a true mendicant through the whole length and 
breadth of India, storing into his tenacious memory all available 
atoms of knowledge. He brought to bear upon the study of 
Buddhistie philosophy, a keen intellect, deep religious faith and 
ardent devotion. In 9098 he went to Ceylon, then twice to 
Burma, then to America and other European countries. In 
Ceylon, he was a disciple of Sri Sumangalacadrya, the profound 
Pali scholar, who tried to revive the ancient traditions of leara- 
ing in Ceylon. 


When Professor Kosambi returned to Calcutta, in 906, after his 
second visit to Burma, he had already become famous as a pro- 
found Pali Scholar. He now keenly felt the necessity of impart- 
ing to others the knowledge of Pali literature and Buddhistic 
philosophy, which he had so laboriously amassed. Fortunately, as 
a result of his untiring efforts, and through the solicitude of his 
friends in Calcutta, like Harinath De, Manmohan Ghosh, and 
Satyendranath Thakur, the study of the Pali language and litera- 
ture came to be included in the curriculum of the National College 
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of Calcutta, and Sri Dharmananda was appointed the first Professor 
of that subject. He taught Pali algo at the University of Calcutta 
for a couple of years. The credit of introducing Pali in Indian 
Universities thus justly belongs to Professor Kosambi. But mere 
academic teaching of Pali and Buddhism was not going to 
satisfy him. He wanted to raise the moral and intellectual statura 
of the society by inculcating in the mind of the common man 
the teaching of Buddha’s philosophy. And he got an opportunity 
to do so through the generosity of Shrimant Maharaja Sayajirao 
Gaekwar of Baroda, who promised to pay him a monthly 
honorarium of Rs. 50, on the condition that, every year, he 
produced, in Marathi, one book relating to Pali and Buddhism. 
Accordingly Professor Kosambi left Calcutta and returned to 
Maharastra, Through the good offices of Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar he got Pāli introduced also in the University 
of Bombay. Just at this time a fortunate chance brought him in 
contact with the eminent American Indologist, Professor Woods. 
At the latter's instance, Prof. Kosambi went to the University of 
Harvard, and undertook, on behalf of that University, a critical 
edition of the Visuddhimagga. During his first visit to America 
he became acquainted with Western critical methodology, as well 
as with the new thought-currents in the West like Socialism. These 
latter stood him in good stead in his researches in Indian 
history and culture. He returned to India in I9i9, and, since 
that time, for five years, he served asa Professor of Pali in the 
Fergusson College, Poona, Thereafter, with a view to contacting 
and collaborating with foreign Buddhist Scholars, “Professor 
Kosambi again left Indis for America and the U, S, S. R, where 
he lived for several years. 

By this time, his fame as a deep Pali scholar, as an acute 
intellectual, as a criticali nterpreter of Indian culture, and asa 
profound research worker had already spread all over the scholarly 
world. He came to be int ernationally recognised as an authority 
on Pali and Buddhism. Professor Kosambi’s literary work is done 
mostly in Marathi. His works include:— His autobiography— 
(Haw; numerous articles contributed to various Marathi and 
English journals; बुद्ध धर्म ब संघं; बुद्धलीलासारसंग्रह (in three Vols); 
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Critical editions of Visuddhimagga and Abhidhammaththasangaha 
together with his own Pali commentary; and the edition of 
Papaficasüdani, & commentary on Majjhimanikaya, in collaboration 
with Prof. Woods of the Harvard University. All these works 
bear ample testimony to his critical acumen, profound scholarship 
and penetrating intellect. In some of these, ke is astonishingly 
original, as, for instance, in “ हिंदी संस्छाति ब अहिंसा ??, where he puts 
forward his own hypotheses regarding the historical back ground, 
the glory, and the weak points of Indian culture. Professor 
Kosambi's place among Buddhist scholars was unique. Most of 
the Pali scholars of this generation may be said to have studied at 
his feet directly or indirectly. , 

A reference may also be made here to Professor Kosambi's 
other activities. Between 922 and I925, he had been working in 
the research department of the Gujaráta Vidy&pitha, Some of 
his most important writings belong to this period. It was also 
during this period that he came into very close contact with 
Mahatma Gandhi His attention was consequently drawn 
towards politics, After his return from Soviet Russia in I930, he 
could not therefore keep himself aloof from the Satyagraha 
movement, which had been then launched. He took active part 
in the salt agitation campaign, thus showing that he was not 
merely a solitary reaper inthe fields of knowledge but also a 
responsible and loyal son of his motherland. His views on 
political affairs were often too weighty to be ignored. In 937, he 
founded the -Bahujanavih@ra in the locality of labourers in 
Bombay, with a view to disseminating, among these classes, true 
knowledge and spirit of service. 


Professor Kosambi was associated with the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute for a very long time and always 
evinced sympathetic interest in its activities, In him this 
Institute has lost a sincere friend, Indology an eminent votary, 
India a distinguished patriot and humanity & true servant. 

— Editor 





Recently Indological Studies have suffered considerably on 
account of the deaths of = eminent workers in that field. 
In Dr. Hirananda Sastri, India has lost an archaeologist of 
wide experience. After having served with distinction in the 
Archaeological department of the Government of Índia, for a 
number of years he became the Director of Archaeology in 
Baroda State. In this latter capacity he persuaded the state 
to undertake great schemes of archaeological importance, 
independently or in collaboration with other research institu- 
tions, Panditaraja Prof, K. Rama Pisharoti of Cochin, who 
passed away on 3rd October 946, was an erudite scholar of 
Sanskrit and will be always remembered for his work in the 
field of Sanskrit Sahitya. Professor FH, H. Dodwell died in 
London on 30th October 946 at the age of 67. He is well 
known as a Joint Editor of the Cambridge History of India, and 
worked, for some time, as a Professor of Indian History in the 
London School of Oriental Studies. 


—Editor 





SRNGARAKALLOLA OF RAYABHATTA 
Edited by Prof. N. A. GORE, M.A 
INTRODUCTION | 
The Mamuscript— The text of the Srigirakallole which is 
edited for the first time in the following pages, is based on a single 
Ms. in Govt, Ori. Mss. Library at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, 
bearing the No. 362 of I895-i898. This is the only Manuseript 
of the work recorded by Aufrecht in his OC (III 37) No 
other Ms. has come to light since then according to the informa- 
tion of Dr. V. Raghavan who is working on the revised and 
considerably enlarged edition of the Catalogus Catalogorum, under 
the auspices of the Madras University. The importance of this 
unique Ms. is further enhanced by the fact that it bears the 
exact date on which it was copied. Though this work was dis- 
covered as far back as I895 A.D, it was prominently brought 
to the notice of scholars by Prof. P. K, Gode by writing a Paper 
on it in the Adyar Library Bulletin Vol. XI. I offer my 
grateful thanks to Prof. Gode for kindly suggesting to me that 
I should edit this work at an early date, and to Dr. R. N. Dandekar 
for publishing it in the Annals 
dis Description :— 
Name— शुङ्गारकल्लोलं नाम काव्यं (fol. ° ) 
Author— qang, 
Extent— Foll.ii. fol. i^ blank except for the word पुराणी 
* written by a later hand 
Material— Hand-made paper turned brownish by age; 40 
lines on each page, about 35 letters in a line 


Seript— Devanàgsrl, hand-writing medium-sized, clear. 

Scribe— Mukunda : 

Date— Bhauma, 9th day of the bright half of Sravane, Sarhvat’ 
I658 = Tuesday, 28th July I60l A, D. acc. to Indian 
Ephemeries Vol. 6 p. 6 by Pillai. 

Beginning— (fol. l^ ) ॐ ù श्रीगणाधिपतये नमः ॥ ॥ agaa RRIT ete. 

End— (fol ।2°) ०सुकविरचना कस्य भूषां न धत्त ॥ १०४ ॥ 

Colophon— (fol. l>) इति श्रीमहाकाविपंडितश्रीमद्रा यभदुछत छूंगारकलोले 
नाम काव्यं संपूण छ प्छ ॥ छ भ ॥ छ॥ संवत ९६५८ ay 
aagi ९ MA i whet usu UTA ॥ श्री: ॥ 
usu usu ॥छ॥ nsi wen garsu 

The top-margin ली” contains the following verse— 

( Annals, B. O. R.I. ) 
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sw Aa EIIN: नयने कज्जळसज्ज्वलं WES 


इदमाभरणं नितंबिनीनामितरद्भूषणमंगदूषणानि ॥ (स्ुभाषितरव्तभाण्डागारं 


छु, २५१ श्लो. २९ ). 

. In this Ms. 3 is written fora in most casos. The stanzas are 
numbered. Upto verse 57, the पदच्छेद or the splitting up of different 
grammatical forms in a line joined together by rules of sandhi is 
indicated by light vertical strokes between two words and the 
following symbols are used over the heads of letters as an 
additional help in splitting up the sandhis —- s( = अ), ॥(= भौ), 
% (= आ), ० (= अनुस्वार), W( =H), ० org( =F), (इ), '। = 
(-9Jz) Red power is rubbed over the numbers of the stanzas. 
A few letters accidentally omitted are supplied in the side-, top-, 
or bottom-margins. Yellow pigment is used to score off unwanted 
letters. Scribal errors which are usually noticed in the other Mss 
are found in this Ms. also, e. g. the omission of the visarga or the 
anusvara ; W: for णाः , ग्या for ज्ञा, क्रि for कि, ख for ष, स for शा, < for & 
are found in some places, Lacuna — the last two lines of stanzas 
90 and 99 are missing. 


The Author and his Date— Though the name of the author is 
nowhere mentioned in the body of the work, the colophon 
declares it to be the composition of Mahakavi Pandita Raya- 
bhatta. As three verses from SK ( viz, 5, 27, 34) are quoted in 
the Padyaveni of Venidatta ( about 650 A. D. ) and are specifically 
ascribed to Rayabhatta, there should be no difficulty in accepting 
the correctness of the ascription of the SK to Rayabhatta as 
given in the colophon, No other work of Rayabhatts, has been 
discovered 80 far. Prof. Gode has expressed it as his surmise that 
the Yatisamskaüraprayoga ( OO. I. 526 ) is the work of one Raya- 
bhatta who is different from our Rayabhatts, As our Rayabhatta 
is styled as Mahakavi and Pandita in the colophon of the Ms. of 
the SK, it is quite likely that he must have written some more 
works besides the SK. I have carefully compared the verse-index 
of the SK with those of the Padyamríataratgint, the Süklisundara, 
the Vidyükarasahasraka, the Stktimuktavali and the Subhdsita- 
sarvasva. But I have not been able to trace any verse from our 
work in these anthologies. But in the Subhasitaratnabhanddgdra 
(SRB), a voluminous modern anthology of Sanskrit verses, I have 
found out two verses from the SK, which are different from the 
three quoted in the Padyaveni Though the SRB must have 


M 


Srügàrakallola of Rayabhatta f ` ३47 


entailed its compilers enormous labour, unfortunately its 
reference value is seriously impaired by the lamentable omission 
in most cases of the sources of the verses included in it. There- 
fore it is not possible to say whether the compilers of the SRB 
took the verses from some Ms. of the SK or from some book in 
which they occurred as quotations. The first alternative is not 
very likely, for had they access to a Ma, of the SK, they would 
have taken over many more verses from this charming and sweet 
poem. That they had not our Ms. before them is quite certain as 
the third line of the 85, तमस्तोमः सोमं etc. is read differently in the 
SRB and the SK. They would have laid the scholars under 
obligation if they had recorded the name of the book from which 
they culled these two verses, as the fact would have helped us in 
determining the date of Rayabhatta, the author of tne SK perhaps 
more precisely, For the present, however, we might tentatively 
assign Rayabhatta to about the middle of the i6th century A. D 
if not to an earlier period, as the Ms. of the SK was copied in 
i60I A, D, and his verses are quoted in the Padyaveni of Ventdatta 
who flourished about i650 A. D 

X # The work— The SK 's a short poem, dealing, as suggested by 
the first half of the title, with the sentiment of love of both the 
varieties, Sambhoga and Vipralambha. The latter half of the title is 
also significant. Kallola means a wave or a billow, and the hundred 
and one verses ( excluding the first two benedictory verses and 
and the last one which expresses the author’s estimate of his own 
work ) are like different waves on thé ocean of Srigara. Just as 
the waves show an identity in difference—individually they are 
different from one another, but ultimately they are all one being 
water of the same ocean—the verses of this beautiful poem delineate 
diferent situations and feelings and moods of people in love with 
each other, but they all belong to the same sentiment of Srhgara. 
The author possesses felicity of phrase and his diction is very 
well suited to the sentiment. He conceives an interesting situa- 
tion and knows how to express it in happy words. He expresses 
the feelings of ashy maiden on the morning after fhe amorous 
enjoyment with delicacy and understanding Ahout sixteen 
verses refor to a lady wha is possessed of self-respect, is offended 
with her husband ( mànini) while about fifteen others depict 
the feelings of a lady in separation, hep plight in the 
absence gf hor lover, her eagerness to meet him and the 
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exquisite joys, on reunion. ~The hypocritical behaviour of 
a cunning lover who tries to please both of his beloveds at one 
and the same time is cleverly brought out. The abhisürikà is 
described in four verses and the charming coyness of a newly~ 
wedded maiden is expressed in three others. A few verses bring 
out the natural beauty of ladies which requires no ‘adornment or 
describe the taunt administered by a lady to her insincere female 
friend who dallied with her own lover. The complaint of a lady 
who gradually goes down in the estimation of her husband is 
really pathetic. A perusal of the poem will at once convince the 
readers that the SK is in no way inferior to the famous Amaru 
Satuka and perhaps may have been inspired by if 

Metrical Analysis The one hundred and four verses in the 
poem are written in fifteen different metres and the Sardila- 
vikridita is the dominant one in the SK as itis in the Amarusataka 
also; 52 verses out of 04 are in this metre. All the metres of the 
SK are indicated below in the’ alphabetical order and the numbers 
of the verses which are written in them are shown in brackets 
just after them, 


आर्या ( 2, 82 ), झादूलबिक्रीडित (2-9, 4, 5, 8, 
Bs ). À 9, 25-27, 30-32, 34-39, 
उङ्गीति g- x: 
उपजाति (29 ), 43-46, 5, 52, 54-56, 6l, 
graan ( 70 ). 62, 64, 72-75, 77-79, 83, 
पृथ्वी ( 49, 50, 57). S 85, 88, 89, 96, 99-02 ). 


मन्दाक्रान्ता 0, 28, 204 ). 
मालिनी (7, 20-22, 40, 4, 63, 
65-67, 76, 93, 94 ). 


शिखरिणी (4i, 3, 7, 23, 47, 48, 
53, 58, 68, 7, 90, 95, 03 ). 


वंशस्थ (33 ). स्तग्घरा (24 ). 
बसन्तातलका ( 60, 69, 84, 86, स्वागता ( 6 ). 
9l, 92... हरिणी (59, 8, 87, 97, 98 ). 


I have tried my,best to give the text as accurately as possible, 
but a few obscure passages indicated with a question mark after 
them still remain and I shall feel obliged to the scholarly readers 
of the Annals if they would favour me with their suggestions 
and critisism through the Editor, or by writing directly to me 
to the following address-- 

[o Dr. H: G. Moghe, Linking Rd, Khar, Bombay 24, 


रायभइकृतः 
शुङ्कारकछ्ोलः | 


sw 


d^ 
गणाधिपतये नमः | 


अनुनयति गिरीशे द्राक्‌ परावर्तितान्नधाः 

स्फटिकभवनभित्तो aged समीक्ष्य | 
पुनरभिवलिताया विस्मयस्मेरमुख्या 

जयति गिरिसुतायाः कोऽपि दृष्टिप्रसाद: ॥ १ ॥ 
OAM: प्रथमं कृतागर्स इव व्यापारशून्यास्तथा 

संरुद्धा इव कीलिता इव विनिर्याता; स्खलन्ययस्ततः | 
कामारेभंयमङ्गुरा इव मुखं स्मेरं स्पृशन्त्यः शनेः 

पार्वत्याः स्मरबन्धवो नवपरीहासे इशः पान्तु बः ॥ २ ॥ 
उद्धृत्यापि पुरः पदं प्रियसखीवाक्यैः कणनूपुरं 

नाक्रान्ता TERES नवसुधासिन्धूत्थचन्द्रानना | 
रुव्यत्कञ्चुकबन्धनातिविनमन्मूर्घो्कापि स्थळे 

पराप्ता चेन्मणिबन्धने नववधूः पृण्यैरगण्यैरलम्‌ ॥ ३ ॥ 
अङ्गैरङ्गसमाबृतिं विदधती व्यातन्वती dents 

पञ्यन्त्याकुललोचना ततृ इतः खिद्न्नखाङ्कं वृपुः | 
जाळात्तल्पगतां करेण दधती चैछभ्रमाश्चन्द्रिकां ` 

तन्वङ्गी सुरतावसानसमये संसारसारायते ॥ ४ ॥ 
आकर्ण्य स्थागेतं समाकुलमथो धारायितं cece. ५ 

ग्राप्ते स्फारितमङ्गणं विचलितं किंचिद्विशात्याल्यम्‌ | 
सान्द्रं स्रान्तिकमागते विनमितं संभाषमाणे प्रिये 

suere] gear नेत्रं विचित्रायते ॥ ५ ॥ 








! Ma कृतागम इव, १ Me, nien, ^ Me ved, * Ms, ei स्वाति", 
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आहूता तब नामतो अमवशादित्यस्ति सा कोपना 
युक्तं सागसि मानिनीम्दुवदने यत्त्वं मयि प्रेयसि । 
इत्याकंण्ये वचो विचित्ररचनं स्मेरारना प्रेयसो 
हस्तं न्यस्य मुखे सखेलमनयत्कान्ते दृगन्तच्छटाम्‌ ॥ ६ ॥ 
गात्रे ते तुह्िनाग्निलीढनलिनीमूळस्य धत्ते दशा- 
मास्येन्दुः करपङ्कजेन विधृतो हा निश्वसन्‌ रोदिति । 
'चेतोऽपि दुतमन्थकुन्थितदथिक्षोदायते साम्प्रतं 
कस्मै चण्डि निवारिताऽपि दयिते कामायमानं व्यधाः ॥ o |i 
एतत्कण्टकितं बपुस्तत इतो ळूनं विकीणीः कचाः 
स्विन्नं ganes च नितरां खिन्नासि तन्वि स्फुटम्‌ | 
संदष्टं गधुपेन दन्तवसनं यद्वन्धुजीवोपमं 
स्वं पुष्पावचये गता सखि पुनर्नो निर्छणस्यान्तिकम्‌ ॥ ८ ॥ 
उत्कण्ठैकमंयीं तनुं कलयतोः वेशेन दीधे दिनं 
नीत्वा केलिमिळन्मनोरथशतैबिंकेषशेषे सति | 
दम्पत्योः सुचिरेण agfaadifis नवं जानतो- 
यूनोः कापि विजृम्भते रसमरादाश्लेषसारा रतिः ॥ ९ ॥ 
, वाचां युम्फैरनुनयपरं हन्त Raa कान्तं 
मानब्यूढा युवतिसदसि प्राङ्गणे संनिविष्टा | 
छायां ae: पदकमलयोः ग्रापितां तेन तन्वी 
दष्ट्वा तत्र प्रियसहचरं प्रेक्षत स्मेरवकेत्रां ॥ १० ॥ 
सखि क्रोधावेशादहह दहता पञ्चविदिखे 
हितं कि लोकानां विहितममुना कामरिपृणा । 
पिशाचो यद्भूत्वा हृद्यमयमाविश्य रभसा- 
दविज्ञातोपायो भुवनमखिलं व्याकुलयति ॥ ११ ॥ 


73 Ms, बिकिणः क", Of, झमरुशतक Sig. li Ms, विकिर्णः क, 2 Of, अमरुशतक Sig. 05 (निर्णयसागर edn. ), 
ANT eto, © geiena, ° Ma, wit, — 5 Ma, rest, 





pan | ||| di 
शृगंमदरगपहरासि दशा गृगमदशिल्पेन कल्पंयाकॅल्पमू । 
अतुळेव जगति भवती किमिति तुळाकोटिमुद्रहति ॥ १२ ॥ 

` तमिस्नाणां स्तोमाः सपदि समरुन्धन्नुडुपतिं 

कृताक्रोशावेशाजनि. वियति तारावलिरपि i 
सकम्पं हेमाद्रि विबुषसरिदाश्वासितवती | 
ततोऽहं नो जाने कनकछतिका कि पुनरभूत्‌ ॥ १३ ॥ 

- आयाते मयि नेक्षितं न गदितं संमाषिणि झ्िष्याति 

^ व्योधूतं नमितं च चुग्बति मुखं तन्व्या सखीनां पुरः । 
आगस्कारिणि पादयोः प्रणिपतत्युत्थाय यान्त्या कियत्‌ 

प्रेयस्या परिवृत्य वीक्षितमहो तत्केन विस्मार्यते ॥ १४ ॥ 

' एकाङ्घ्रिं विनिधाय कान्तचरणे तज्ञानुदेशेऽपरं 

ळीलोदाब्चितमध्यमा करयुगेनावर्ज्य ,तत्कन्धराम्‌ | 
वक्षस्तस्य घनोन्नतस्तनभरेणापीडय गाढं qu 
दास्यं घन्यतमस्यः पूर्णपुलका चन्द्रानना चुम्बति ` ॥ १५ ॥ 
तल्पसीमनि सर्माक्ष्य शयानां ` 
मूर्धतो eg समेत्यः विलासी | 
` घापयन्नधरसीघुमपि स्वं 
सखदेऽधरसुघां ATTA: ॥ ` १६ ॥ 
तमस्तोमः सोमं: गिलति वमंतीहोडुनिचयं : ` 
रथाङ्गद्न्द्रेऽस्मिन्नमरताडिनी खेलति gg: | 
तडिनृत्यत्युच्चेमंधुंरतरतारध्वानेरसे- 
विपर्येति प्रायो रतिपतिमते. सर्वमधुनों ॥ १७ ॥ 


! Quoted in She पद्यवेणी ( No. 292) as of, रायमङ्ट, with यान्याः for 
यान्त्या and प्रेयस्याः for प्रेयस्या of our Ms 2 Quoted in the पद्यवेणी ( No 
3ll)asoftmg, with आबध्य for’stast of our Ms 3 Quoted 
anonymously in the सुमांवितरत्नभाण्डागार in the section on बिपरितरतक्किया p. 
335 Stz. 5); the third line there is different: लतायाद्न॒त्कम्पो मदनवसती- 
फाश्वनगिरिः । CE, Ss i 
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हंसालिः कलनादमश्नति रसादिन्दीवरं wae 
प्रोबच्छीकरमम्बुजं मधुलिहां माळा मुहुश्चुम्बति | 


. शैवाळं बिसवह्िरेति लहरी नित्यं तटं ताडय- 


त्यम्तःकम्पितपभ्रकोशमनिलो मन्दं समुन्मीलति ॥ १८ tl 
qs मुद्वितषद्परदं समजनि व्याकीर्णतारं नमः 
पर्यस्तं तिमिरं च सौधशिखरे लोपं गता कौमुदी । 
कुण्ठः किं च कुहूरवोऽपि विरता भृङ्गावलीङ्कृतिः 
ग्रेमाबन्धफळोदयस्य सुभगः कोऽप्येष कालक्रमः॥ १९ d 
क्षितितलमतितप्तं कामिनीनामिवान्त- 
मेदनविशिखतीक्ष्णाश्वण्डरोचेमयूखाः । ` 
युवतिकुचकठोराः सुन्दरग्राम्यवाच- 
waite चतुरचिंत्ते चिन्त्यंतां कृत्यभूमा ॥ २० ॥ 
मन इव रमणीनां वारुणी रागिणीयं 
हृदर्यमिव युवानस्तस्कराः स्वं हरन्ति । 
भवनमिव मदीयं नाथझून्यो हि देश- 5 
` स्तव न गमनमीह्दे पान्थ कामाभिराम ॥ २१ ॥ 
ब्यनमि नयनयुग्मं पक्ष्मपुञ्जैवेचोऽपि E 
प्रियसहचरि रुद्धं दन्तवासःकपाटात्‌ | 
श्रवसि सपदि दत्ता चागेलेवाडूयुंलिभ्यां 
मिळति मनसि दुर्ग का. गतिमानदुर्गे ॥ २२ ॥ 
करं संरुन्धांना कुटिळनयना कुश्चितमुखी 
नितान्तं कुप्यन्ती बपुरपहरम्ती मुहुरपि । . 
नवोढा प्रत्यङ्गं प्रसममुपगूढेयमधुना 
धुनाना qei मदनमतिवेछं मदयति ॥ २३ ॥ 
स्कन्धे विन्यस्य सख्या मुजएपरकरस्यार्घचन्द्रेण मध्यं 
बिश्नाणा घृयमानस्तनतठवसना गन्धवाहेन मन्दम्‌ 





7 - Ma, हृदय इन. 


arnega: | 353 
qari इग्बिछासैरिव नलिनदंले: श्यामळेरास्तृणन्ती 
सौधाग्रे कस्य साक्षात्‌ परिणमति तपःसिद्धिरेषा सुवेषा ॥२४॥। 
कान्ते स्वागतमत्थिता किमु, भवानास्तां, त्वयाप्यास्यतां 
_ मागच्छ, क नु गम्यते galhe पानीयमानीयते । 
पीतं संप्रति, साधु साधु विजये, सा कि समाहूयते, 
ताम्बूळार्थमितीरितेश्चतुरया कोपः सनाथीकृतः ॥ २५ ॥ 
बिश्राणा करजाङ्कमात्रलिखितं वक्षो विविक्तस्तनं 
a0 . WAR भृतकान्तिरच्छवसनग्रच्छादितांसावधिः | 
सख्या सर्वसुगन्िसौरमभरैराधूपयन्ती कचान्‌ 
सृष्टिः कोकनदेक्षणा बिजयते कस्यापि मानोरथी ॥ २६॥ 
प्रस्थाने शकुनानि सन्तु सततं मद्रं तवोज्ज॒म्भता- 
'मादायेष्सितमाशु तातचरणाम्भोजं समालोकयेः | 
याचेऽहं बिधिमत्र हन्त जविनामग्रेसराणां मम 
प्राणानां प्रिय मा स्म भूत पथि भवद्विल्लेषलक्ष्मागर्मः ॥ २७॥ 
. वीक्ष्यादश विहितकबरीसंविधाना कराप्रे- 
- _ - धृत्वा नीवीं विनमितमुखी uda: rang | 
` ग्रोपायन्ती दशनवसनेनोत्तरेणाधराङ्क 
ERES ZI Eu केलिगेहात्‌ ॥ २८॥ 
` ` 'बपुर्विभक्तं नवयौवनश्रीः सिते दुकूलं सहजोऽनुरागः 
ताम्बूलमास्ये नयनेऽञ्जनं च परिच्छदोऽन्यो घनडिण्डिमारबः Hal 
` एकत्रैव समीक्ष्य सौधशिखरे कान्ते तयोरन्तिकं 
गत्वा नव्यशशी न वीक्षित इति 3्याहृत्य नेत्याहृताम्‌ । 
बाहुभ्यां परिपीडितस्तनभरामुत्कन्धरामुन्नयन्‌ 
साध्यान्नम्रमुखः समुन्नतमुखीमन्यां प्रियश्चुम्बति || ३० | 





' Quoted ananymously in the खभावितसनुभोपडागार in the section jon on 
वाैकाइनम्रू ( 9 274, Ste. 8६), — ? Quoted in the mai Na..(38t) 
ns Of tng, 88 on Uluatrabon of uaaa wiih for uot our Me, 

i$ | Annal, B, Q | A aec 
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एकत्रैब विलोक्य जातु दयिते गत्वा समीपं रसा- 
देकस्यां पटवासपूरमसकृद्याकी्य तस्यामथ । 
मीछन्त्यां नयनाम्बुजे करयुगेनोद्दामहासोऽपरा- 
मन्तःस्मेरमुखीमुपानतमुखो धू्तश्चिरं चुम्बति RU 
. मन्दस्पन्दितपाणिधीरवळयं न्यञ्चत्कफोणिस्फुर- 
` द्वस्तन्यस्तसुदर्पणं स्तनतटस्पृष्टप्रकोष्ठान्तरम्‌ | 
sieur विछोळतारमचळत्पक्ष्मोन्नमदूभ्रूळतं 
चेतः कस्य न हन्त हन्ति ददती बाळा दशोरञ्जनम्‌॥ BRU 
पुरो गुरूणां ग्रियबाचेक मुदा 
दूती मुहुः शंसति कातरेक्षणा । 
निवेशयन्ती किमु तद्वचोखुतं 
कण्डूयते कर्णपुटं कनिष्ठया ॥ ३३ ॥ | 
कान्त त्वद्विरहेण हा कवलिते$प्यापाकरूपाभिना 
मत्सख्या हृदये चिरेण बसतः स्परोऽपि नोष्णस्तव | 
तत्‌ सत्यं मिहिकाभिरङ्ग विधिना नूनं भवान्नि्मित- 
TRA aa नो द्रुतोऽपि aga: शाम्येत येनानिकः ॥ ११३४ d 
gado ge: सखीं agadi द्राक्‌ कूर्परेण si 
याहीति प्रियवादिनीं कुटिलया क्रोधाद्‌ दशा वीक्षते | 
आनासानमिताबसुण्ठनपटी पत्यापि कृष्टा करे 
वामाङ्गेन चिरं न मुञ्चति गृहालिन्दं नवोढा ag: ॥ २५ ॥ 
तल्पेऽनल्पाविवर्तनानि तनुते हस्तं हृदि न्यस्यति 
श्वासं मुञ्चति भाषते प्रियसखीं कण्ठे समालिङ्गति | 
यात्यायाति गृहेऽङ्गणे च कुरुते हिन्दोलिकान्दोळनं 
स्वाङ्ग भूषितभूषणेति पदबीमालोकते प्रेयसः ॥ ३६ ॥ , 








! कीर्णः , elbow, ^ आपाकः, a baking oven, a potter's kiln, 
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अर्धोन्मीलितशोणपत्नसदशा Raga duy 
सोल्छुण्ठं चतुरां सखीमभिमुखीकृत्य प्रियं भाषते |... 
आगोऽपि श्रमितं स्मितेन तनुते प्राणग्रियस्याधुना 
कोपोऽप्येष मनोहरो मृगदृशः कीढकम्रसादोदयः ॥ ३७॥ 
दूरादीक्षितुमु्नतं नमयते नेत्रे Weed eui 
तन्वी रूक्षयते हठेन सहजस्मेरं मुखाम्मोरुहम्‌ | 
अन्तः प्रेमरसं बहिः कठिनतामाबिश्रती शोभते. 
क्षीराब्धेरिव पङ्किला पुलिनभूमानग्रहे नूतने ॥ ३८ ॥ 
व्मान्तः केकितनूरुहैः क्षणरुंचिज्वालावलौरुद्वमन्‌ 
चञ्चचचन्द्रवधूरफुळिङ्गनिवहः स्नेहप्रवाहाप्छुतः | 
` व्योमव्यापि पयोदधूमपटळः पाथोदकालेऽघुना 
पान्थानां हृदयेन्धनं कवलयन्‌ कामानळो वर्धते ॥ ३९ ॥ 
हृदयमजहतेव प्रेयसा नीयमाना 
तरुणमदनधु्येणोह्यमानेव तन्वी । | 
अरुणितसकलाशे चानुरागेण गाढे 
— sua तमिस्रे हन्त सङ्केतदेशम्‌ ॥ ४० ॥ 
अमिकमभिसरन्त्या नीरदानीकिनीमि- 
निबिडतरतमिख्े मार्गमन्वेषयन्त्याः | 
परपरिचयशङ्कामात्मनो वारयन्त्या- | 
स्तडिति युगपदासीत्सख्यवेरामियोगः ॥ ४१ ॥ 
सङ्केतदेशं समभिम्रजन्त्याः | 
पङ्केरुहाक्ष्या हृदयादिवेल्य | 
कान्तः पथि ध्वान्तघने प्रियायाः 
प्रद्यङ्गमालिङ्गनमाततान | 9x ॥ - 


i 





3 क्षणरूच, lightning. 2 Ms. wear. 3 Ms, mw. It 
must be अभिक, a lover. * 
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रागः कोऽपि तनौ जवानिविशते नीरं यथा सैकते 

पायं पायमपीक्षणे न जहतस्तृष्णां तृषार्तो यथा | 
चेतो मम्नमिबोर्थितं प्रियतमे ग्राप्ते चिरात्म्रोषिते 

किं चेयं विधिना gadag: सृष्टेव संलक्ष्यते || ४३ | 
कृता दूरे पत्युनेतिविनतिवाचः सशपथाः 

म्रियाणामाळीनामपि न Raai विगणितम्‌ | 
रहस्यं प्राचीनं सपदि पुरतो जल्पति झुके 

कृता BAG स्मितवदनया इक्परिणतिः ॥ ४४ ॥ . 
छीळोदञ्ितपाणिपछ्रवयुगेनोन्मुच्यं बीटी uw: 

किञ्चिम्कुञिचितनासमानतमुखी सीत्कृत्य कूर्पासकम्‌ | 
उत्तायारद्रनखाङ्कळम्नमुरसि व्यातन्वती Heals 

zen प्रियमळ्चळेन वळते Aagi: ॥ ४५ ॥ 
मा यासीरिति नोदितं न गदितं गन्तासि कुन्नेति बा 

नो वा सायमुपेष्यसीति भणितं प्रस्थातुकामे प्रिये | 
किन्तूच्छाससमीरणैः सह wur संमोहयन्त्या धने- 

रासांरैनयनाम्बुवाहसलिलैस्तन्व्या कृतं दुर्दिनम्‌ ॥ ४६ 
नवीनं नेपथ्यं मधुरमनुवेलं कयते 

Raagi हित्वा सपदि पदवीं तिष्ठति पुरः । 
artela प्रतिपदमनालक्षितमियं 

मनो मे मीनाक्षी समधिकमनङ्गा्यथयति ॥ ४७ ॥ 
पुरो यान्ती मन्दं नवरचितनेपथ्यविधिना 

प॒थि स्थायं स्थायं सपदि विनमत्यूध्ब॑बपुंषा । 
नमत्पक्ष्मश्रेणीमळघु चळयन्ती eun 

बकाण्डे वामाक्षी श्रमयति करेणाडप्रिकटकम्‌ || ४८ 


5 Ms. WETAN., 2 dA, knot of a garment 3 gaf 
of bodice worn by women ^ Ms. गणितं 5 Ma, किं. . 


Ms, बिनमत्यूद्धबपुषा, sag =ऊर्ध्वकाय, upper part of the bod 
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अयं सहजशीतळः कुसुमसौरमैमन्थरो 
मृदुर्गळ्यमारुतः सखि न याति aa fr | 
रसाळशिखरेषु चेद्रतिपतेनिदेशाक्षरं 
प॑ठान्ति पिकयूथपाः कथय को बुं गन्तुं क्षमः ॥ ४९ ॥ 
इहेव मृगलाञ्छनः कथय तंत्र नो द्योतते 
- यदेष मधुयामिनीष्वपि हि नागतो awa: | 
ति भ्रमितचेतंना विरहिणी यदत्रान्तरे 
कुहूरिति समुजगावदानिपातवत्कोकिङः i| ५० ii 
भानव्या नयनोत्सवो नियमितो p बाग्बिभ्रमः 
पाणिभ्यां च कपोळपाछिपुछकः कम्पस्तनोः aaa: | 
आस्तां मानविधौ बहिः कथमपि स्यादभ्युपायो हि कः 
स्वान्तस्थं प्रति चेतसः सखि बळादाकारसङ्गोपने || ५१ di 


बद्धा चेदूशुकुटिवरं सुनयने दृष्टया तया वीक्षणं 
कार्यश्चेत्‌ कलकण्ठि जातु Heal वाच्याः कठोरा गिरः | 
काठिन्यं हृदि Seale सरले azar कुतः ग्रोज्झिता 
- प्रोब्यां कुप्यसि Fas प्रियतमे कोपः प्रसादावधिः ॥ ५२ || 
स्तनाभ्यां काठिन्यं सुमुखि हृदयं नीतमधुना 
. द्शावाताम्रत्वं दशनवसनेनाधिगामिते । ` 
. mdp भङ्गिभाव कुठिळतरमध्यापि चिकुरे 
` कृतामीभिः कोपे तव मदपराधप्रतिकृतिः ॥ ५३ ॥ 
आलोक्यैब पुरः प्रिये कुटिळता यत्नानिधेया इशो- 
रामाष्येव तंमागसो5प्परमिमुखं कार्योऽमियोगः किंछ | 
आवेश्येव हृदीश्वरं च हृदये त्याञ्योऽचुरोधोः यतः 
सख्यः कोंपकथा कर्थ प्रियतमे संभाब्यते सुभ्रुवाम्‌ ॥ ५४॥ 





! Ms, पटिति wigan. २ Meu ¦ - 
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सम्बाधो दयितस्य हन्त हृदि चेत्काठिन्यमालम्बते | 
नो झाक्यः..खळु निम्रहोऽपि मनसो राज्ये मनोजम्मनः | 
प्रेमा कीदृश एष यत्मियतमे ag: समुद्भाव्यते , 
emi सिक्षयताधुना विदधते मानं कथं योषितः ॥ ५५ ॥ 
सागस्यन्तिकमागते प्रियतमे कोपेन साकूतया 
नो शय्या सुसमीकृता age मया नो वासनं कल्पितम्‌ । 
सख्यः किं करवाणि यश्चनुमतौ दत्तं मनोजन्मनः 
स्वस्मिन्नेव ममावशेन मनसा. तस्मै निवेशस्थलम्‌ ॥ ५६ ॥ 
स्फुरत्यधरपछ्रवश्चलति चारु नासापुटी 
.. कपोळफलकं क्रमादरुणिमानमालम्बते | 
उदञ्चति न च स्मितं अजति नालिकं खलता 
eu विजृम्भते कल्य कोऽपि कोपक्रमः ॥ ५७ dl 
न विस्मतु शक्यं afte लुलिते कुन्तलभरे 
. कले काञ्चीदान्निं त्रुटिवति च माल्येऽपि गर्ते । 
मजन्ती gard रतिरभसमुन्नीतचिकुरा 
मुहुः कान्ता कर्णे शिथिलमवतंसं यदसजत्‌ ॥ ५८ di 
अचिरमुदयत्पुंमावाया रसाकुलचेतसः 
सपदि MAS काञ्चीदाश्षि छथेऽप्यवतंसके | 
श्रवसि जघने वारंवारं करस्य समागमः 
सुरतरमसे नूनं AN महान्‌ युवतेरभूत्‌ ॥ ५९ ॥ 
तस्याः शिवं श्वसिति गात्रमदर्शि रूपं 
दष्टं नु संचरति निःश्वसितानि यान्ति | 
निद्वाति सा निमिषति प्रतिव्यक्ति नाथे- 
त्याळीरबंदत्यवति जीवमसौ त्वमेव ॥ ६० ॥ 





9 


Ms, dian. — ? Ms. ब्रुटबाति, 


शुङ्गारकलोलः | ` 3 ढ 
छावण्ये परिनिष्ठितं वपुरभूनिद्रा निमेषावधिः 
संचारः असितेषु पर्यवासितः साद्रत्वमक्ष्णोः स्थितम्‌ | 
fa तव कान्त कातरदशोर्देस्थ्यं कियद्वर्ण्यतां 


NOS CN 


स्वावस्थां सुतनोर्बिधातुमतनोमेन्ये मह्दानु्यमः ॥ ६१ ॥ 
विशेषे मदनाभिराम भवतस्तस्याः कथं बर्ण्यते- 
अवस्था संप्रति पञ्चभूतनिवहे क्षोणी तु नालक्ष्यते | 
नीरं नेत्रयुगे ब्यवस्थितमभूदश्निः स्वमावस्तनोः 
श्वासा एव समीरणः समभवन्नज्ञानि चासन्नमः॥ ६२ ॥ 
यैदवावि SAA: कामकान्त त्वयास्या- 
स्तदवधि कमनीयं बुध्यते नाम नार्थम्‌ | 
बिनिमयमपि चेतः स्वस्य चेदस्य दद्याः — 
सुचरित चरितार्था तावता सारसाक्षी ॥ ६३ I 
रज्येते मनसा Gea नयने साकं च धृत्या S 
मज्येते रदनच्छदोऽपि सहितो नेत्राञ्चलैनृत्यति | 
नासा चाङ्गरुहैः प्रहृष्यति समं कोऽपि ्रपञ्चोऽधुना 
प्रेयस्याः प्रथमागसि प्रियतमे रम्यः संमुज्जुम्भते ॥ ६४ ॥ 
सुबनमदन qui agda  वदन्त्या- 
-मतिरतिपति तस्याः सारसाक्ष्याः समक्षम्‌ । 
सपदि समंमुदीतः कणीपीयूषवषीं 
. रहसि सहचरीणां छोटिकानां निनादः ॥ ६५ ॥ 
सुभग तव कथायां श्रोत्रपान्थीकृतायां | 
समुद्यति सुमुख्या जुम्मिते साङ्गभङ्गे | 
स्तिमितमळसमीषन्मीलित कोणशोणं 
नयननछिनयुग्मं कामवस्थां न तेने ॥ ६६ | 





MN पक. 


3 Of, अनुदविस पस्हीयसेऽङ्गेः। केवलं लावण्यमयी छाया त्वां न get) Sakuntala 
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प्रणियिनि परिहासं काप्यवाक्षीदि त्वा- 
मिति कुमतिमवाक्षीराविलाक्षी किमसैः । ` 
सपदि किमु न पृच्छेः सारसाक्षीममंर्थ 
- वदतु ममं समक्षं सारसाक्षी मनोजः ॥ ६७॥ 
अभूदेकं चेतः प्रथममथ नूनं विनिमय- 
` स्तयोरासीत्‌ पश्चादजनिषि पराभ्यः प्रियतमा । 
इदानीं मान्याहं बत सकळगेहव्यवहता- 
वमी. प्राणाः पापाः स्फुटमचुसवन्तु स्थितिफलम्‌॥ ६८ ॥ 
विज्ञापयामि कृपणा भवतोऽनवद्या 
विद्यास्ति कापि परकायानिवेशसिद्धेः । 
मह्यं प्रयच्छ करुणाकर काममेनां - | 
शिष्यास्मि नाथ तव पादयुगं प्रपन्ना ॥ ६९ ॥ र 
बिनमितवदना पुरो गुरूणां 
हसितमुखीसखीषु साभ्यसूया | 
विनिहिंतह्ृदया प्रिये नताङ्गी _ 
विलसति 'नूतनसङ्गमग्रभाते ॥ wo ॥ 
पुरा भस्मानज्ञो हरनयनदीपेंन यदभू- 
दयीदांनीं दीपाढुदयति तदेवाञ्जनमिषात्‌.। 
स्फुटं तस्यासङ्गाद्ुवजनमनोमोहनविधी 
ana: कान्तानां बत सपदि बद्धः परिकरः ॥ ७१ ॥ 
आयातो दयितः प्रसाधय तनुं मुञ्चाघुना शरावं 
चेयं धत्स्व सरोरुहाक्षि शयनागारं समावेक्षसे | 
बाळा सेति पुरन्प्रिमिर्निगदिता नोवाच किंचित्तदा 
कर्ण केवलमेव बामनयना कण्डूयमाला स्थिता ॥ ७२ dH 








do AUGUE TUER MEI 
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नो शय्या नलिनीदळेर्बिरचिता द्वाङ्मुमुराहाङ्कया :- 

कण्ठे भारभियानया बिसळताहारोऽपि नारोपितः | 
भीतेयं मलयानिलान्मळयजेनाळिप्य नोढीजिता 

हा क्ट दवथृव्यथा मृगढशों मेऽद्यापनेया HAT || ७३ ॥ 
मछीदाम कचेषु मूर्धनि मृणालाग्रं छछाठे छदं 

शोणाब्जस्थ गळेऽसिताम्ब॒जदळं WAST तनौ | 
Aani Aagi च हृदये तद्वीतिहेतोरहं 

हा कष्टं कुपितेन तेन निहतो वैरानुवन्धादिह ॥ ७४ ॥ 
पाणिम्यां परिभृज्य कि नयनयो रागः समाधीयते 

प्रच्छायेव तदङ्गरागपटलीं सङ्गोऽपि कि गोप्यते | 
प्रेयस्यञ्जनरञ्जिताघरपुटीमेवोचितां लक्ष्मणो 

लक्ष्मी संजनयत्यतीब कितव व्यक्तां मुखेन्दो तव ॥ ७५ ॥ 
उषसि रहसि कान्ता स्वान्तिके कान्तमेतं 

विह्वितविनयवेष सवतः संवृताङ्गम्‌ | 
चदुबचनपटूक्ति वीक्षि दक्षा मृगाक्षी- 
` मियमिळदुपचारा दर्पणेनोपतस्थे (१) || ७६॥ ` 
मा स्पर्श पदयोर्ममाचर शठाचाराधुना त्वं मुधा 

दूरेऽपत्रप याहि किं वितनुषे स्वाकारसंगोपनम्‌ | 
एतत्पश्य तदङ्गसङ्गजनितश्यामाङ्कमायं तब — 

egi magi xd द्विजपतिः प्रत्यग्गिरं प्रस्थितः ॥ ७७ |I 
वक्त्रस्य प्रतिबिन्ब एष भवतो. दोषाकरस्येति य- i 

मन्यन्ते कवयस्तथेव तदिति प्रायो मया निश्चितम्‌ d 

. rd चेत्कथमन्यथा सितरुचेः पीयूषरश्मेरिदं 
मत्संतापकरं विधोरनुचित स्यादाञ्जनं ळाञ्छनम्‌॥ ७८ N 











! Ms. मेधायनेया, 2 Ms, aor. ॐ Ms. नयनेये रागः, 
* Ms “माल्य, 5 Ms gÈ. | 
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अन्यस्या मलिनाञ्जलस्य नयनाम्भोजस्य सङ्गादभू- 
देतस्यास्य कुमुद्दतीसहचरस्येदे कथं लाञ्छनम्‌ | 
- इस्थं जातबिकत्थनो गतरुचिः सिन्धौ सुबन्धोरयं 
नूनं मज्जति waar द्विजपतिर्निख्िश पश्यांधुना ॥ ७९ | 
प्रज्वळूति विरहदहने मा वीजय तालवृन्तेन | 
मुग्धे विधूयमाना समधिकमेंवैधतेडनलज्बाल || ८० | 
कुसुमविशिखश्चेतोजन्मा ममेति nd: श्रुति 
प्रल्यंदहनप्रायः कस्मादभूदिदमद्भुतम्‌ | 
बिदितममेरं मत्वाद्यापि क्रुधा प्रदहत्यमुं 
त्रिपुरमथनो नूनं नेत्रज्वळञ्ञ्बलनोश्चयैः | ८१ |] 
तस्याः संप्रति देहं विरहे दहने दहतयुचचैः | 
: क्रान्त भवन्तमवन्तं नोज्झति भौत्येब विद्रुतं चेतः ॥ ८२॥ 
तापं प्रापयतां aad तनुतां कामं ठु कामस्तनो- 
Mat सहते हि यां क्षणमपि प्राणाधिकप्रेयसः | 
, न प्रेयांसमसुञ्च्यमञ्चदधुना नित्यं तदासङ्गि यत्‌ 
पापस्तापयते कथं सखि मनो नूनं मनोभूरिदस्‌॥ ८३ ॥ 
नाथ त्वदीयविरहे विषमे मृगाक्ष्याः - - 
पुष्पाझुगम्रबळवह्विबिदह्ममानम्‌ | 
मो मुञ्चतु प्रचुरलोचनवारिंपूरं 
स्नेहेन इन्त वपुरिन्धनमार्द्रमस्या: | ८४ ॥ 
एकेनैव शरेण हन्त हृदयं हन्यात्‌ AT : - 
प्रेयस्या विरहे सुखेन निरियुः suem: कृतार्था इमे । 
ओतम्रोतमनन्तरेरिह RAA विधत्ते ag- l 
. नियोतु प्रभवन्त्यमी न हि पथोडभावात्ततः संप्रति ॥ ८५ N 


E 





|! Ms नवनांगोजसंगा', Emondation required by exigency of metre, 
* Ms, तेमज्वाला. 8, गतश्चुतिं, * Ms, “मभूदिहमद्धते. * Ms, Ruga, 
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amah प्रियतमे' सविधं - समेते 
ay शुभोदयिनि दत्तपदापि मानेः | 
पारावतं प्रणयिनीममितो sara 
कान्ता कलक्णितगभेगलं qas ॥ ८६ || 
प्रधमविहिते मानेऽधीतं सखीमुखतो यथा 
प्रणयवचनप्नत्याख्यानं विधाय तयैव सा | 
प्रथयति परामुक्ति कान्ते कपोळतळोङ्छस- 
त्पुलकमुकुलो स्मेरं स्मेरं सखीमुखमीक्षते || ८७ ॥ 
अद्यास्तु प्रतिरोंमकूपमिडुभिः कीण पुनः कोसुमेः 
ANA खयमेब धावतु धनुस्तूर्णारशेषः स्मरः | 
आग्रत्यूषमपि प्रयातु रजनी कान्ताङ्गसङ्गं विना 
हे wer शूणुताधुना परिकरो मानाय बद्धो मया॥ ८८॥ 
'शून्येडस्मिअछयनं भजेति बचनैरालीजने प्रस्थिते 
बाला तत्र समागते प्रियतमे संभाषमाणे सति । 
नोचे किख्वन नोत्यिता न वलिता निद्राक्थेन स्थिता 
किन्तु ग्रोत्थितगण्डपालिपुलकैरावेदिता केवळम्‌ ॥ ८९ ॥ 
कृथा भूयो भूयो भेवति रशना बन्धनबिधौ l 
न साम्यं लेखानामजनि मकरीपत्रलिखने। 
siege ७०४७४३३ ४४४७४ teens d] NE 
` रोमाङ्कुरोद्गमवति स्तनशातकुम्म- : 
कुम्भे कर्थचिदपि पत्रविर्धि समाप्य । 
रत्युत्सवाय सुदृशो हृदये निधातुं 
हारे प्रियः करगतागतमातेतान ॥ ९१ ॥ 








Ms. प्रियते. १ Ms, वल, 2 Ms, तयैव प्रथयति, Emendation, 
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नेपाछिकामकुळवञ्जुळदामहर्ता- 

माळी विलोक्य कुपितेन वधूबभाषे | 
का ग्रीतिररित सखि ते कळिकावचाये 

पुष्पं नम्रमरसोष्पकृतो Rasa: (१) ॥ ९२ UI 
सबिनयमनुनीतानागासे प्राणनाथे ` 

मयि न भजसि भावं भामिनी कस्य हेतोः | 
अतिरति तब रूपं वीक्ष्य मुग्धो भवल्यां 

भवति शिथिङमुष्टिः प्रायशः PITA | ९३ Il 
अयि भजसि रतीशं वामनेत्रे किमित्थं 

तदिषुमिरवशाहं त्वं तु तेनार्दितोऽपि | 


कितव न रतिमेतामुञ्झसि afe कस्मा- 


दिति विलसति यूनोः कोऽपि गोष्ठीबिनोदः ॥ ९४ ॥ 
उदख्नाक्षीः पूर्वं दयितंमुपनीतं बत पदो- | 
. cur हित्वा इतमथ विलक्षीमवसि किम्‌ | 
मम साक्षीद्रामानयनविधना aera ` | 


किमस्राक्षीद्वेधाः स्मरमपि न तत्र प्रतिमुवम्‌ () ॥ ९५ ॥. 


नासाकर्णबिमुषणं Arne: कृत्वा Rag -गण्डयो- 
‘eal मुहुरीक्षते मृगमदेः पट्टी बिधत्तेऽलिके | 


वारंवारमुपैति याति शनकैराइल्य नीलाम्बरं 


व्यापारेरितिरात्रिमेब तरुणी निन्येऽमिसारे नवे ॥ ९६ ॥ 
प्रकुपितसखीवेषं कृत्वा कचिद्रहसि स्थितं 
प्रियसहचरीभ्रान्त्या कान्तं प्रसादयितुं गता | 





॥-:<*॥ाशएप OS TT] 
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प्रणयबचनैर्गाढार्हेषेहठात्यरिचुम्बने 

रमयतितमां मुग्धा धन्ये दृढापि ad ag: ॥ ९७ ॥ 
बिरहसमये ध्यानाबेशादभूदितरेतरं 

'दुयिततमयोनूंनं. यूनोः खभावविपर्ययः | 
सपदि fied जतिडपीमी चिराय तथा स्थिता- 

वषि विनिमयं संजानीतो यर्दा प्रकृतं रतम्‌ ॥ ९८ ॥ 
आत्मा चेद्भवती कथं नु नयनाद्यानन्दसान्दोत्सव- 
wears बहिरन्तरा प्रणयिनी कान्ते त्वमेबासि में । 

TT ॥ ९९ H 
aaa: समुदेति Qus चळक्चक्षु धकोरद्वयं 

मन्दं मन्दमुपैति Aga वलद्वेणीमुजङ्गीमिमाम्‌ | i 

कूजत्युन्मद एष मिश्रय मुखे वाणीसुधामित्यसौ 

सख्योः” कापि विदगधमुग्धमधुरा गोष्ठी समुञ्जम्मते ॥ १००॥ 
पयन्ती तमहनिशं प्रतिदिशं नानाबिनोदान्वितं 
___ विळेषे दृढमावनापरिचयात्‌ सुप्तापि जाग्रत्यपि । 

anès anana प्रियतमं संभाषमाणं gg- 

तेभ्यः सत्यममुं विवेक्तुमभवन्नालं विलोलेक्षणा || १०१॥ 
Ag नीरदमण्डळं न च घनासारा इमे साम्मतं 

किन्तु वद्विरहानलोषितह्ददस्तन्न्याः प्रिय आयशः | 
निर्यानिश्रसिताख्यघूमपटलं same नभः 

O o टस्वस्थानाच पतन्ति तब्तिकरालेत्राम्बुधाराकराः॥ १०२॥ _ पतन्ति तम्मतिकरालत्राम्जुधाराकरा: ॥ १०२ ॥ 





! Ms, संजानीते. ? Me. यदा. * lines 3 and 4 are missing in 


-* Ma, Catena, 
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ag सा सैवाहं तदिदमिति छोकब्यबहंतिं 
न: जाने पमाणे परमिह ततो नापि विरहम्‌ । | | 
ned नोऽजानानिखिलमिदमानङ्गनिगंम 
` मुधैवाधैरक्षैः सम॑सृजत देव्याः पञुपतिः ॥ १०३॥ 
गुम्फो वाचां मंसृणमधुरो माळतीनामिवस्या- 
र्थो वाच्यः प्रसरणपरः सम्मितः सौरभस्य । 
AISA रस इव रसस्तद्वर्दाह्णादहेत- 
| मखिवासौ सुकविरचनां कस्य भूषां WW Jr १०४ | 
हति श्रीमदाकंविपण्डितश्रीमंद्रायभङकृतं THURS नाम काव्य 
संपूणेम॥ 7o ' ` a 





२ Ma NERA. $ Ms went". 
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SUR रहासे कान्ता स्वान्तिके ` 6% 
quw विलोक्य जातु दयिते ३१ 
एकजब समीक्ष्य सोधशिखरे | Ro 
एकाङ्घ्रि विनिधाय कान्तचरणे ` १५ 


Quoted in पद्मबेणी (no 377 ).. 
as of रायभट्टु- 
एकेगेब zw इन्त TTT e 
एतम्कण्डाकिते जपुस्तत इतो (€ 
करं Used छुटिलनयना 
CR) 
कान्त त्वद्विरहेण हा फबलिते 


os 


५१००. 
९०. 


कान्त स्वासतभ्रात्थता ES 


'कुडमाविशिसश्रेेतोजन्मा 


छता दूरे-पत्युनातिविनतित्राच: ... 
क्षितितलसतित प्त कामिनीनां 


गात्र ते तुहिनामिळीढ o 


झुस्फा जाया मसणमपधुरा 
TARA: साम RIB 
झुरभा. ३५५-१५ srd L dift 


rere स्तोमाः सपदि 
तेल्पसीसाने समीक्ष्य amat 
` तल्पेऽनल्पकिवर्तनानि aga 


तस्याः हव श्वासात माञसदाश 
तस्याः सप्रात दह 


_ताप प्रापयता तनोतु quat 
दुरादा्षतुद्चक्चत नभ्यते 


SAI काकतचूरूहः ANETA 9 


, न Rag दाक्यं तेदिह ललिते 


नवीन नेपथ्य मधुरमंसुवेल . ` 


` नाथ त्वदीय विरहे विषमे ˆ` 


'साकर्णत्रिभूषणं भरकसेः. ˆ ` 


, नेदं नीरदमण्डलं न च 


Sat ETHER SS ० 
नो शय्या नलिनी दलेव्िशचिता 
TH सुद्रितषट्टूपदं समजाति 


` पद्पन्ती quaii प्रतिदिश 

. पाणिस्थों पारिसुंज्य कि नयनयोः 
- पुरा aeaa हरनयनदीपेन 

_ पुरा यान्ती red नवरव्षित © 

` पुरो गुरूणां प्रियवाचिर्क खुदा 


प्रकुपितसखीवेष' छत्त्र 

song rau 

प्रणाविति परिहासं ऋाष्पयाक्षीदि३ 
saniga art saa 


7 ^ 


v 
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प्रश्थाने हाकुनानि सन्तु Bat 


Quoted in the पद्यवेणी as of 


MEL 
अंद्धाचेज्ुकुटिवर सुनयने | 
बिभ्राणाः करजाङ्कमात्रलिखितं 
, झुवनमदन दूत्यां त्वन्रणोधि बद्‌ स्या 
, सन इव रमणीनां वारुणी «. 
मन्द्स्पन्दितपाणिधीरवछस ` 
_ सह्लीदामकचेषु सूधनि enar 


मायासीरिति नोदितं न भणितं ` 
मा स्पश पदयोर्ममाचर झाठाचार ० : 


शुगसदमपहरसि दृशा 

aaah हतमस्तः gura 
रज्पेते मनसा Gee नयने 

रागः कोऽपि तनो जवाक्षित्रिशाते 
रोमाङ्कुरोद्गमबतिः स्तन - 


लाषण्ये परिनिष्ठितं-बपु९ z. 


लौलोदश्वितपाणिपल्त्रयुगेनों ° . ५. 
wauer प्रतित्रिस्ब एप भवलो . 
- अविभक्त नदयोवनश्रौ 


बाचा गुस्फरतुनयपर 





~ 


२० ब्रिज्ञापयासि,ऊपणा भवतोउत्तनया 


Brafiraua: ¦ पुरो गरूणां 
BRERA ४८ ववेश? 
५२ विश्लेषे RENGA भवतः 


CU २६ ` dang विहितंक्रबरीसदिधाना ` 
"६५ saa ANALIA TEATA O 


२१ " जून्येडस्तिने शयनं भंजेति 


-“ 8२  xgut भयो war भवति. 


७४ ale क़ोधावेशादहह 

४६ . Seay समाभिव्रजन्त्या 
७७ * . संबाधों दायितस्प हन्त 
?3 सावसयमनुनाता नागास 


$3 सागस्यान्तिकमागते प्रियतमे 


- ६७. सुभग तब कथायां wT 


, ४३ स्कन्धे विन्यस्य सख्याः 
. ११. सुरमा. २८७-३४ 


३१ स्तनाभ्यां काठिन्य uu 
४५ स्कुरत्यघरपलुवश्चलति - 
७८ इंसालिः कलनादमश्चति 


` २९ “हस्ताग्रेण ag: सखीं ` 


१० -हृदयमजहतेवःप्रेयसा 


